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ot  the  Chicago  Daily  News? 


•  Total  advertising  linage  is  UP  to  an  all  time  high  of  23,620,211  lines  published  during 
1959.  Record  highs  were  also  established  during  the  year  in  display  (20,868,791  lines)  and 
retail  (14,506,038  lines).  •  General  advertising  is  UP  to  4,519,714  lines.  This  1959  total  is 
more  than  the  Daily  News  ever  published  before — more  than  any  other  afternoon  newspaper 
in  the  U.  S.  carried.  •  Grocery  linage  is  UP  to  4,906,422.  This  1959  total  is  a  record  for  the 
Daily  News — and  more  linage  than  any  other  Chicago  paper  carried.  •  Financial  linage  is 
UP  to  776,271.  This  1959  total  is  another  all-time  Daily  News  record.  •  R.O.P.  color  adver¬ 
tising  linage  is  UP  to  1,121,782.  Again,  this  1959  figure  is  a  new  high.  YES,  THINGS 
ARE  LOOKING  UP— 
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UlOOD  COLOPl  - 

BBESS  UNITS  .  .  . 

tlie  G]n.oiGe  of  p-ulolislaers  'wlao  reQ.u.ire  tlae  BE.ST! 


Typical  installation 
of  WOOD  Metropoli¬ 
tan  color-adaptable 
Press  Units  with  3-2 
ratio  folders,  Eye- 
Level,  Push-Button 
Ink  Control. 


for  suLGli  prsiGtiGSLl  WOOD 
feat\ires  as: 

•  4-Color  Unit 

•  Color  Cylinders . . .  Color  Couples 
for  ROP  and  Spot  Color 

•  Flexibility  for  ROP  Color  positioning 

•  Portable  Ink  Fountains 

•  Eye-Level  Push-Button  Ink  Controls 

•  Press  Units  geared  to  produce  up  to 
60,000  papers  per  hour 

•  Folders  designed  to  handle  128  page  products 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  describing  WOOD  Press 
Units,  Color  Units,  Reels,  Tensions,  Autopasters. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•MNurACTumiis  or  mnsscs.  coioii  units,  nuuioom  amo  stcmottps  cquiomcht  foh  a  ccntv'nt 
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Latest  model  Eye  Level,  Push-Button  Ink 
Control.  Operator  increases  or  decreases  ink 
flow  by  pushing  green  (plus  -|-)  or  red 
(minus  — )  button  to  obtain,  automatically, 
precise  amount  of  ink  required. 


s  GOOD 


ANATOMY 
OF  A  MARKET 

Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  world  capital  of  excitement 
and  influence.  Washington,  D.  C.  is  also  a  market 
of  wealth  and  importance. 

The  dominant  selling  medium  in  this  booming  area 
is  The  Washington  Star.  People  like  what  The  Star 
stands  for.  They  believe  in  The  Star,  have  made  it 
a  part  of  the  family. 

While  this  valuable  factor  does  not  show  up  in  the 
cold  statistics,  it  gives  advertisers  an 

Extra  Selling  Thrust 

that  makes  itself  felt  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  the 
pulling  power  of  your  advertising  in  The  Star. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


M»mb9rof  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  S29  Fifth  Avenue  •  Chicego:  333  N.  MIchigen  Boulevard  •  Detroit  •  Loa  Angeles  •  Sen  Frmndaco 
Specie!  Florida  Representative:  McAsklll,  Herman  A  Daley,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  4014  Chase  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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This  is  the  kind  of 
news  item  that  helps 
wise  space  buyers  plan 
their  1960  schedules. 
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COVERS 

St.  Petersburg 
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Wire  -  phone  -  write  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detoiled  market  data. 


I  FEBRUARY 

j  8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (newsDUk. 

I  under  75,000).  ^ 

1 1- 13— Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
Associated  Press,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

12 —  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Buffalo. 

18 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Colwtbii 

!  18-20— PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  fW 

I  burg.  Pa.  ‘  ^ 

j  18-20 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Leamington,  Mlnnespo., 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia, 
j  19-20— Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

I  19-20 — NAEA  of  Carolines,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

I  19-21— Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace.  Denver. 

S  19-21 — Collie  Editors'  Conference,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  Ct* 
19-21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  A$$oclilx« 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  Dfia 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 

,  27-29 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  LHfc 
Rock,  Ark. 


I  MARCH 

6— Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  Centralla. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mirict 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

I  7-18 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nw 
I  editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

I  10-12 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemon+  Motor  Hotel,  Bib 
Rouge,  La. 

14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Pr» 
House,  Boston. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strstfon 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Conference,  S(n 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

21-26— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,! 
21-April  I — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  ColiMb 
University.  New  York. 

24-26 — International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

24-26— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

28-30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  ChapalfR 
3 1 -April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  NUfm 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

APRIL 

3- 5 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hok 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4- 15 — Urban  and  Suburban  Problems  seminar,  Columbia  University. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Safety  Seminar,  Lefand  Hotef,  Springfic 

III. 

7- 9 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Dinkier  Plaza,  Adan 

Ga. 

8- 9 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1  21-23 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Bismarck. 

I  21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton  Hok 
I  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

j  21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton,  Washlnqta 
,  D.  C. 

21-23 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha, 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  Press  Photography,  Holiday  Inn,  Durlw’. 
N.  C. 

22 —  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Mj  - 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

24- 28 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  Ne 
York. 

27-30— Photojournalism  Conference,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 

MAY 

1-4— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1-7 — Journalism  Week,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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112  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks,.. 


Reader  Interest  Mounts 
Over  Oscar  Election 


In  this  election  year  another  election  besides  that  for  President  is  creat¬ 
ing  mounting  interest  among  newspaper  readers. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  election  of  those  who  will  receive  this  year’s 
awards  from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  —  in  other 
words,  the  screen’s  Oscars. 

The  election  campaign  for  the  Oscars  is  already  under  way.  Ballots  have 
been  issued  for  nominations  and  nominees  will  be  announced  Monday, 
February  22. 

The  results  of  the  election  itself  will  be  made  public  Monday  night,  April 
4,  at  the  annual  presentation  of  Academy  Awards  in  Hollywood. 

Proof  of  the  enormous  reader  interest  in  this  event  is  the  size  of  the 
audience  that  watched  last  year’s  Awards  presentation  ceremonies  over 
television.  That  show  had  the  highest  Trendex  rating  ever  recorded,  57.8. 
This  means  that  an  audience  of  80,000,000  persons  watched  the  NBC-TV 
program  alone.  Many  other  millions  watched  the  show  on  Canadian  television, 
and  still  others  heard  it  over  NBC  and  CBS  radio. 

Because  the  Academy  Awards  telecast  has  increased  the  size  of  its  audi¬ 
ence  each  year,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  year’s  audience  will  break  even 
last  year’s  record. 

Your  readers  will  be  watching  for  stories  about  the  Academy  Awards 
contest.  We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  reader  interest  and 
give  the  awards  campaign  the  coverage  it  deserves. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


SET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..60  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 


San  Diego  s 


store  sales  totaled 
more  than  $77 
million  last  year;  general 
merchandise  store  sales 
exceeded  $133  million;  drugstore 
sales  topped  $45  million.*  San  Diego  is  the  third 
largest  market  in  the  West 
and  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the 
United  States.  You  will  sell  San  Diego  best  through  two  dominant 
daily  newspapers:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

flir  lliefot  Union  |  Evening  Tribune  sell  san  n 

‘Source:  Economy  Research  Department,  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company;  1958  Census  data  adjusted  to  1959  TaxaUl 

“The  Rine  oi  Truth"  Cofilw  Meu;8pa|2&(S 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  • 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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THE 


In  the  past  decade  the  STAR-LEDGER  family  audience  has  * 
increased  faster  than  any  other  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
newspaper.  No  other  newspaper  has  shown  greater  strides 
in  advertising  linage  gains  and  circulation! 


Get  the  up  to  date  facts  on  the  STAR-LEDGER's  big  market- 
take  a  new  look  and  up  your  sales  sights  for  the  "Sixties"!  ' 


iCputark 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  mOIONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Advertisers  ’  Self-Discipline 

decision  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  in  an 
emergency  session  this  week  to  jx)lice  its  own  ranks  with  respect 
to  accuracy  and  good  taste  in  advertising  copy  provides  the  leader¬ 
ship  that  is  needed  in  the  advertising  industry. 

Print  media  do  a  fairly  good  job  of  guarding  their  own  advertising 
columns.  But  media’s  job  is  made  difficult  by  agencies  and  advertisers 
who  are  determined  to  skirt  the  edges  of  accuracy  and  good  taste. 
Advertising  agencies  cannot  do  tlie  job  alone  if  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  advertisers  with  little  principle.  Only  the  advertisers  diemselves, 
the  people  who  foot  the  bills  for  advertising,  can  lead  this  procession. 

ANA  membership  totals  656  companies  that  spend  85%  of  the 
national  and  regional  advertising  dollar.  If  they  are  all  determined 
to  be  above  criticism  in  their  advertising  practices  they  can  exert  an 
influence  on  smaller  advertisers,  on  agencies  and  on  media  that  will 
soon  bring  the  reforms  that  are  needed  in  some  areas  and  guard 
against  shady  practices  in  the  future. 

ana’s  action  is  timely  recognition  of  a  warning  issued  by  its 
newly-elected  chairman  early  last  November.  Donald  S.  Frost,  a 
vicepresident  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  said  it  is  up  to  advertisers  to  “set 
our  own  house  in  order,  particularly  in  the  area  of  commercial 
presentation.  If  we  don’t,  some  one  else  is  going  to  do  it  for  us.’’ 

How  right  he  was  at  that  time  is  apparent  now.  Earl  Kintner, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  urged  the  ANA  meeting 
this  week  to  self-disciplinary  action.  “You  national  advertisers  are 
in  the  logical  p)osition  to  exercise  leadership  for  tighter  self-discipline, 
self-regulation  in  the  advertising  industry.  Who  better  than  you, 
for  example,  could  guide  the  genius  of  the  ad  agencies?”  he  asked. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Kintner  reported  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  of  Congress  in  advertising  and  issued  more  than  a  veiled  threat 
that  government  will  take  action  if  the  industry  does  not;  “If  they 
become  careless  at  the  exjjense  of  the  public,  the  government  must 
step  in  as  a  bulwark  against  such  carelessness  and  naked  self-interest.” 

Further  government  controls  are  unnecessary  and  can  be  avoided, 
we  hojae.  They  will  be  if  the  leaders  in  the  industry  mean  what  they 
say  and  practice  what  they  preach. 

G€}odbye  to  Cuban  Freedom 

I^REEDOM  has  disappeared  in  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  has  gone  down  the 
path  of  all  dictators.  He  has  gone  too  far  to  return  and  each  new 
step  will  bring  tighter  controls. 

Following  the  usual  technique,  Castro  has  progressed  from  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  his  enemies  before  firing  squads  to  so-called  agrarian 
and  economic  reforms  which  have  brought  chaos,  now  censorship 
of  the  press  by  fear,  the  manipulation  of  government-inspired  mobs, 
and  confiscation  of  the  press. 

It  is  the  hallmark  of  the  dictator  regardless  of  strip)e  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press.  Castro  is  no  different  from  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  business. 

Violence  in  Portland,  Oregon 

eruption  of  violence  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  newspaper  strike 
-■-  is  a  black  mark  against  the  names  and  reputations  of  all  the 
unions  involved  there.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  leaders  of  those 
unions  to  uncover  the  perpetrators  of  the  b^tings  and  bombings  and 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Their  failure  to  take  such  steps  can  only  mean 
that  they  condone  such  violence. 
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letters 


HOW  ABOUT  HAVING  A  ZOO  IN  YOUR  TOWN? 


In  Riverside,  California,  last  year  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  won  a  national 
award  for  having  sparked  the  community 
into  building  a  new  zoo. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Portland  news¬ 
papers  pooled  their  forces  to  put  the  heat 
on  the  voters  to  pass  a  $4,000,000  bond  is¬ 
sue  to  build  a  new  zoo. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  model  of 
the  Milwaukee  County  Zoo  is  displayed  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

(The  Milwaukee  JournaTs  miniature 
train  at  the  new  Milwaukee  County  Zoo 
has  handled  163,000  passengers  during 
six  months  of  1959.  The  train  was  in  daily 
operation  from  Memorial  Day  until  Labor 
Day  and  has  been  operating  week  ends 
since  that  time,  carrying  an  average  of 
5,000  passengers  per  week  end. 

(The  Milwaukee  County  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  reports  gross  revenue  for  the  year  to 
date  of  $32,000.  Operating  on  a  scenic  one 
and  one-fourth  mile  track,  the  “Zoo  Line” 
diesel  and  steam  engines  pull  eight  scale 
model  coaches.  The  train  was  donated  by 
the  Journal  Co. — ED.) 

In  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  ground 
was  broken  for  a  new  zoo  after  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  put  a  burr  under  the 
community’s  saddle. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  the  Son  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune  carry  the  torch  for  the 
world-famous  San  Diego  Zoo. 

In  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  mammal  house  at  the  Peoria  Zoo 
would  not  have  gotten  out  of  the  blue¬ 
print  stage  if  the  Peoria  newspapers 
hadn’t  ne^led  the  City  Council  into  en¬ 
dorsing  the  project. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  newspapers  carried 
the  ball  for  the  almost  $8,000,000  bond 
issue  for  the  new  Los  Angeles  Zoo.  It  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  promotion  jobs  of 
the  past  decade. 

.\nd  the  foregoing  are  just  a  handful 
of  instances  throughout  the  nation  where 
newspapers  are  not  only  encouraging,  but 
forcing  their  communities,  to  build  new 
zoos. 


Why? 

Why  all  the  fuss  about  zoos?  Why 
should  the  newspaper  carry  the  full  load? 
I’d  like  to  tell  you. 

Because  zoos  are  one  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  total  family  entertainment  A  zoo  is  one 
of  the  few  places  left  where  Mama  and 
Papa  can  take  all  the  kids  regardless  of 
age,  and  not  have  to  blow  a  ten  dollar 
bill.  In  addition,  zoos  can  be  built  for 
comparatively  little  money.  Not  all  of  them 
are,  but  they  can  be. 

Still  more  .  .  .  newspapers  realize  that 
zoos  attract  tourists  and  tourists  spend 
money  and  when  Mama  and  Papa  take 
a  car  full  of  children  on  an  out-of-town 
holiday,  they’re  not  so  apt  to  be  bothered 
about  the  budget.  This  tourist  money  rubs 
off  on  restaurants,  gas  stations,  motels  and 
hotels,  department  stores  and  almost  every 
facet  of  the  retail  community. 

Why  should  the  newspaper  carry  the  full 
load  of  promoting  the  community  to  build 
that  new  zoo?  Because  the  newspaper  is 
the  natural  medium  to  do  the  job.  Radio 
and  television  can  augment  and  usually 
do  but  the  newspapers  have  done  more 
than  all  other  media  combined  in  most 
cities. 

Across  the  land,  in  half  a  hundred 
towns  and  cities,  the  daily  papers  have 
awakened  their  subscribers  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  a  zoo  creates. 

Zoo  people  are  wonderfully  generous 
about  helping  communities  start  or  re¬ 
build  zoos,  about  helping  plan  zoos  and 
most  zoos  will  even  donate  a  surplus  ani¬ 
mal  or  bird  to  assist  a  new  zoo  to  gather 
a  collection. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  zoo  in  your  town 
have  a  talk  with  the  director  of  your 
favorite  zoo.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
way  your  community  will  get  behind  your 
paper  once  you  show  them  the  way. 

Howard  L.  Chernoff 
4330  Altamirano  Way, 

San  Diego  3,  California 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Chicago  News  Plans  Bigger 
‘Weekend’  Saturday  Paper 


Will  Offer  Five-Section  Paper 
For  15^,  Beginning  March  5th 


Circulationwise, 


“fflamour”  section  by  Tom 

r  Collins,  managing  editor,  and 
John  Stanton,  feature  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Saturday  weekend 
paper. 

•  Spot  Color 

The  “glamour”  section  will 
utilize  spot  color  and  duo-tone 
Daily  and  will  have  a  front-page  show 


Bv  George  A.  Brandenburg 


C  News  Saturday  paper  is  in  a  window  of  its  own,  featuring 

,  ,  __  ,  "•!  relatively  strong  position,  as  from  time  to  time  various  phases 

Pglfiniflg  3t.iirCh  »)th  compared  with  the  paper’s  five-  of  Chicago  entertainment,  cul- 

day  average.  Based  on  the  six  tural  and  general  amusements, 
Brandenburg  months  period  ending  Sept.  30,  plus  special  attention  to  partici- 

1959,  the  Daily  News  five-day  i>ation  sports  in  the  sports  sec- 
CaiCAGO  six-day  evening  pai>ers  in  many  figure  was  535,978  as  compared  tion  and  an  attractive  women’s 


The  battle  for  the  week-end  other  metropolitan  areas.” 

reader  will  begin  in  earnest  here  .  - ■■  - 

when  the  Weekend  Chicago  "‘*'®  Experience  upwards 

Daily  Sews,  with  an  expanded  The  Daily  News  has  had  time, 
five-section  Saturday  paper  ^11-  modest  success  with  its  Satur- 
ing  at  15c,  w'ill  compete  against  day  Triple  Streak  paper,  dating 
three  Sunday  papers  selling  for  back  to  March,  1951,  when  the  Both  I 


with  528,942  on  Saturday.  The  page. 

Sunday  Sun-Times  circulation  is  Terry  Turner  will  write  and 


upwards  of  670,000  at  the  pres-  direct  the  editorial  content  for 
ent  time.  the  pocket-size  TV  News  maga¬ 

zine,  with  color  covers.  Chicago 
Strong  Advocates  Life,  the  new  roto  ma^zine. 

Both  Basil  L.  Walters,  editor,  will  include  four-color  editorial 


20c  each.  News  advanced  its  Saturday  and  Arthur  E.  Hall,  general  material  on  the  inside  pages 

Starting  March  5,  the  Satur-  price  to  10c.  Two  years  ago,  the  manager,  have  been  strong  ad-  with  layouts  done  under  the 
day  Daily  New's  already  selling  Saturday  price  was  increased  vocates  of  the  Saturday  weekend  direction  of  George  Chamey,  art 
for  12  cents  with  a  tightly-edited  to  12c.  Now  it  proposes  to  paper  to  meet  changing  reader  director,  and  his  assistant,  Jerry 
package  that  includes  color  publish  a  greatly-expanded  habits  because  of  the  five-day  Gibbons. 

comics,  a  Weekend  roto  section  Weekend  Saturday  paper  which  week.  They  have  contended  for  “We  hope  to  have  the  roto 


and  This  Week  magazine,  will  will  include  five  sections: 
blossom  forth  with  expanded  (i)  An  expanded  black-and- 


week.  They  have  contended  for  “We  hope  to  have  the  roto 
sometime  that  people  need  a  magazine  de”elop  a  personality 
substantial  paper  to  read  on  of  its  own,”  explained  Mr.  Stan- 


features  and  an  enlarged  black  white  section  with  heavy  em-  Saturday  and  extending  over  ton,  who  added  that  Tom  Collins 


and  white  section. 

Its  immediate  afternoon  com-  stories  and  a  “glamour”  section  Commenting  on  the  expanded  news  and  feature  presentations 
petitor  will  be  Chicago’s  Ameri-  devoted  to  where-to-go-what-to-  Saturday  paper  now  proposed,  in  the  black-and-white  main  sec- 
can,  selling  for  the  regular  daily  do,  covering  travel,  music,  the-  Messers  Walters  and  Hall  told  tion. 
price  of  7c,  but  the  Weekend  aters,  movies,  cafes  and  sports,  E&P  that  it  represents  a  dream  ...  ..  ,.  „ 

News  will  be  gunning  at  the  plus  a  special  women’s  page.  come  true,  dating  back  to  nearly  ‘  apcrs 

Sunday  editions  of  its  sister  (2)  The  new  “Chicago  Life”  10  years  ago.  “This  new  week-  Mr.  Walters  said  he  had  per- 
paper,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  full-color  roto  magazine,  which  end  paper  justifies  our  thinking  sonally  visited  Canadian  news- 
the  Tribune  Company’s  Chicago  will  reflect  Chicagoans  at  home  that  there  is  a  great  opportun-  papere  to  learn  firsthand  what 
Tribune  and  Chicago’s  Ameri-  and  enjoying  various  aspects  of  ity  for  an  enlarged  weekend  they  put  into  their  Saturday 
can.  gracious  living.  newspaper,”  they  said.  “We  are  weekend  papers,  which  take  the 


phasis  on  interpretive  news  the  weekend, 
stories  and  a  “glamour”  section  Commentin 


will  add  his  flair  for  interesting 


Studied  Canadian  Papers 
Mr.  Walters  said  he  had  per- 


Isl  Major  Expansion  comics  section.  our  new  Saturday  package.”  ada. 

The  decision  to  expand  the  (4)  A  new  TV  News  pocket-  They  are  counting  on  heavy  A  heavy  promotion  campaign 
Saturday  Daily  News  into  a  size  magazine,  with  Daily  News  newsstand  sales,  particularly  in  is  being  planned  to  gain  wide 
truly  Weekend  paper,  rather  editorial  content,  but  duplicating  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  city  as  reader  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
than  to  merge  it  with  the  Sun-  the  TV  program  listings  as  now  well,  with  special  attention  being  panded  weekend  paper,  including 
day  Sun-Times,  marks  the  first  being  presented  in  the  Sunday  given  to  distribution  through  teaser  ads  in  the  Daily  News, 
nuijor  expansion  program  by  Sun-Times  TV  Prevue.  supermarkets  and  food  stores  beginning  Feb.  15,  to  be  followed 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  since  (5)  Continuation  of  This  throughout  the  metropolitan  by  full-page  announcement  ads. 


gracious  living.  newspaper,”  they  said.  “We  are  weekend  papers,  which  take  the 

(3)  A  16-page  tabloid  color  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  place  of  Sunday  papers  in  Can- 


comics  section. 

(4)  A  new  TV  News  pocket- 


ada. 

A  heavy  promotion  campaign 


Marshall  Field  Jr.,  since  (5)  Continu 
acquiring  the  Daily  News  from  Week  magazine. 
John  S.  Knight  a  year  ago  last  ,  .  . 

Januapf.  The  Daily  News  will  ^  '** 

move  into  the  S-T  plant  by  the  The  Daily  b 
fall  of  1961.  Times  will  offer 


Combination  Ad  Rates 


move  into  the  S-T  plant  by  the  The  Daily  News  and  Sun-  The  main  news  section  will 
fall  of  1961.  Times  will  offer  voluntary  com-  reflect  the  general  character  of 

“We  are  planning  a  great  bination  advertising  rates  to  re-  the  Daily  News,  with  two  and  TV  spots  the  following 
weekend  paper  that  will  be  tail  and  general  advertisers  in  “front”  pages  (page  one  and  week. 

«iual  in  quality  to  that  of  a  their  respective  TV  magazines,  page  three)  and  will  lean  heavily  “Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
Sunday  paper,  yet  will  sell  for  and  their  color  comic  sections.  It  on  the  Daily  News’  Washington  build  the  Saturday  News  into  a 
15  cents,”  said  Mr.  Field.  “The  is  also  likely  that  the  News  and  bureau  and  Foreign  News  ^rv-  strong  weekend  paper  that  will 
Mwwmics  of  this  weekend  paper  Sun-Times  will  eventually  ex-  ice  for  articles  “up-dating”  news  compete  vigorously  for  circula- 
ire  sound  and  I  believe  it  can  be  tend  the  voluntary  combination  events  and  reflecting  a  Mid-  tion  both  on  the  newsstand  and 
flone  at  a  profit.  We  exxiect  to  ad  rates  to  their  Sunday  roto  western  flavor  on  “what’s  to  as  a  paper  for  home  delivery  on 
reverse  the  trend  of  losing  magazines,  Chicago  Life  and  come.”  Saturdays,”  said  Lou  Spear,  cir- 


area.  plus  truck  posters  and  news- 

II  «•  j  i:^  stand  cards.  Starting  Feb.  29, 

Have  Midwest  Havor  ,j,y  ^ 

The  main  news  section  will  used  over  three  Chicago  statioais, 
reflect  the  general  character  of  to  be  augumented  by  40  radio 


reverse  the  trend  of  losing  magazines,  Chicago  Life  and  come.”  Saturdays,”  said  Lou  Spear,  cir- 

®wrey  on  Saturdays.  We  hope  to  Midwest.  The  weekend  calander  of  culation  director  of  the  Daily 

•^^rease  our  Saturday  circula-  In  addition,  the  Daily  News  “where  to  go”  and  “what  to  do”  News  and  Sun-Times.  “We  hope 
lion,  both  on  the  newsstands  is  offering  a  36%  discount  to  will  be  moved  from  the  present  to  interest  more  and  more  of 

*nd  by  home  delivery.  This  could  retail  advertisers  in  the  Week-  roto  magazine  to  the  second  the  weekday  Daily  News  readers 

a  trend  to  a  good  strong  end  issue  if  the  same  ad  is  run  section  of  the  main  section.  The  in  taking  the  weekend  paper,” 

Saturday  paper  on  the  part  of  within  the  previous  five  days.  latter  has  been  dubbed  the  he  added. 
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Portland  Papers  See 
Full  Staffs  Replaced 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  strike  of  the  Stereotypers’ 
union  against  Portland’s  two 
daily  newspapers  moved  into  its 
13th  week  with  new  outbreaks 
of  violence,  punctuated  by  the 
publishers’  announcement  that 
they  anticipate  full  replacement 
soon  for  those  on  strike  or  ob¬ 
serving  picket  lines. 

In  an  appearance  before  the 
Oregon  Advertising  Club,  which 
drew  nearly  five  times  the  anti¬ 
cipated  70-member  attendance, 
D.  S.  Haines,  labor  contract  ne¬ 
gotiator  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Jotimal, 
explained  the  stand  of  the  news¬ 
papers  by  saying  “We  will  not 
capitulate  to  union  demands.  We 
are  going  to  go  on  replacing 
people.  In  some  departments  we 
have  already  achieved  100  per¬ 
cent  replacement.  We  will  soon 
have  100  percent  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.” 


‘Survival  and  Service’ 


Mr.  Haines  and  W.  R.  Mor- 
rish,  Oregonian  negotiation 
chief,  spelled  out  the  decision  of 
the  two  newspapers  to  attempt 
to  publish  without  the  striking 
craft  unions  the  day  the  strike 
began  on  “the  basis  of  two  rea¬ 
sons  —  survival  and  service.” 

They  cited  instances  of  other 
strikes  where  a  single  union 
caused  newspapers  to  suspend 
publication  and  where  manage¬ 
ment  had  to  settle  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  union  before  pub¬ 
lication  could  be  resumed. 

“We  had  to  think  of  what  a 


“But  between  the  hours  of  5 
a.m.  on  November  10,  when  the 
strike  started,  and  2  p.m.  that 
same  day  the  officers  of  the  two 
competing  papers  hammered  out 
an  agreement,  and  between  2 
p.m.  and  6  p.m.  the  remaining 
staffs  of  the  two  papers  got  out 
an  edition,  less  than  13  hours 
from  the  time  the  pickets  went 
on  the  line.” 


shutdown  would  mean  to  Port¬ 
land,  to  all  of  our  people  who 
wanted  to  work,  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  our  own  news¬ 
paper  properties,”  Mr.  Haines 
said. 


Getting  the  two  competitive 
dailies  to  pool  their  remaining 
staffs  and  produce  the  combina¬ 
tion  strike-period  paper  came 
about  only  after  a  lengthy  ses¬ 
sion  the  first  day  of  the  strike, 
he  related. 


Training  Program 


In  explaining  the  craft  worker 
training  program  set  up  by  the 
two  papers,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  told  how  at  the  outset 
of  the  strike  there  were  only 
three  men  available  “who  knew 
anything  about  the  mechanical 
operation  of  a  newspaper — the 
production  managers  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  the  production  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.” 

Starting  the  afternoon  of  the 
strike,  Mr.  Haines  said,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  “began  soliciting  help 
from  wherever  it  could  be  had. 
They  telephoned  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  loan  of  key  person¬ 
nel.  Then  they  began  soliciting 
those  workmen  who  wanted  to 
come  in  and  learn  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  newspaper’s  equipment  un¬ 
der  direction  of  these  key  people. 

“Since  then  we  have  processed 
more  than  900  applications  for 
job  training.  On  January  1  we 
began  advertising  for  journey¬ 
man  help  on  a  national  basis 
and  have  processed  several  hun¬ 
dred  applications  form  this 
source.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  fewer  than  20  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  our 
joint  newspaper  who  are  on  a 
loaned  or  temporary  basis.  All 
the  others  are  permanent  re¬ 
placements  for  those  employees 
who  have  struck  or  are  other¬ 
wise  absent  from  their  jobs.” 


Separate  Operation  Ahead 


“It  would  be  naive  to  think 
that  over  the  years  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  two  Portland  pa¬ 
pers  hadn’t  talked  about  even¬ 
tualities  in  the  event  of  a 
strike,”  Mr.  Haines  explained. 
“Those  discussions  had  taken 
place  earlier.  They  had  taken 
place  in  1969 — and  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  we  never  could  reach 
agreement  on  anything.  From 
the  publishers  right  on  down, 
the  counterparts  of  the  two 
newspapers  had  a  stiff-armed 
policy  toward  one  another. 


Vi 


Riggs  Made 
President  of 
Goss  Division 


IV 


“We  must  have  our  people 
trained  on  our  equipment.  We 
must  have  our  Journal  equip¬ 
ment  installed  and  put  through 
a  shakedown  period,  but  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing;  We’re  co¬ 
operating — the  Oregonian  with 
the  Journal  and  vice  versa — but 
we’re  doing  it  at  arm’s  length. 
We  know  the  management  of  the 
Oregonian  wants  to  get  us  out 
of  their  hair  and  we  sure  want 
to  get  them  out  of  ours,  so  we 
are  making  every  possible  effort. 
But  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
when  we  do  split  up  our  opera¬ 
tions,  they  will  be  good,  high- 
quality  newspapers.” 


Trucks  Blown  Up 


Answering  a  question  promi¬ 
nent  in  much  Portland  discus¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Haines  said  “I’m  not 
able  to  say  just  when  we  will 
return  to  separate  production  of 
our  two  newspapers  in  separate 
plants.  We  are  seeking  the  opti¬ 
mum  balance  of  men  and  ma¬ 
chines.  The  Journal — which  un¬ 
like  the  Oregonian  was  not 
equipped  for  automation  at  start 
of  the  strike — has  on  order  more 
than  $150,000  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  is  working  out  other 
composing  room  changes  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 


Several  days  after  these  talks, 
10  newsprint-hauling  trucks 
serving  the  newspapers  were 
blown  up  at  two  locations.  Police 
said  they  suspected  sabotage. 
Sticks  of  dynamite  that  had 
failed  to  explode  were  found  on 
the  floor  of  one  truck. 

The  leased  trucks  have  been 
driven  by  members  of  the  team¬ 
sters’  union  who  have  refused  to 
honor  the  picket  lines  at  the 
Oregonian  building.  The  news¬ 
paper  unions  condemned  the 
outbreak  of  violence. 

Anthony  DeAndrade,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  pressmen’s  union, 
called  on  members  this  week  to 
give  financial  support  to  the 
Portland  strikers.  His  message 
in  the  American  Pressman  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “a  very  serious  sit¬ 
uation.” 

Funds  to  match  “the  million- 
dollar  strike  insurance  fund  and 
the  Newhouse  fortune  that  are 
financing  this  war”  were  urged 
by  the  San  Francisco  Oakland 
Newspaper  Guild,  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  unions  could  rally  labor 
to  a  general  strike  in  Portland 
“or,  perhaps,  a  newspaper-wide 
strike  with  all  its  serious  impli¬ 
cations.” 

On  his  return  to  New  York 
after  picketing  in  Portland,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
president,  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
said  in  a  radio  talk  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  something  about 
transporting  strikebreakers 
across  state  lines.  “This  is  the 
scandal  of  the  age,”  he  declared, 
accusing  Publisher  S.  I.  New¬ 
house  of  attempting  to  bring 
about  an  open  shop  in  Portland. 
Some  of  the  strikebreakers,  he 
said,  get  $500  to  $700  a  week. 


CHICiC( 

In  line  with  previously  a. 
nounced  plans  to  separate  cor¬ 
porate  and  division  l•(‘sponlii^li. 
ties,  five  executive  appointaueti 
were  announced  at  the  annu; 
meeting  of  Miehle-Goss-Deacr. 
Inc.,  directors  on  Feb.  4. 

Joseph  A.  Riggs,  execntm 
vicepresident,  moves  up  to  pmi- 
dent  of  the  Goss  Company,  nc- 
ceeding  Robert  C.  Corlett,  wfe 
continues  as  M-G-D  president 

James  W.  Coultrap,  execntm 
vicepresident,  takes  over  the  toy 
executive  spot  at  the  Mieklt 
Company,  replacing  J.  E.  Eddj, 
who  continues  as  tx)ard  chiii- 


F.  Irving  Walsh  takes  over* 
president  at  the  Dexter  Coa- 
pany,  succeeding  G.  A.  Heuti- 
mann,  retired.  Mr.  HeintzmiE 
remains  as  a  director. 


E.  M.  Abrams,  recently  pro 
moted  to  vicepresident  of  tk 
Lawson  Company  division,  w 
made  president,  filling  the  n- 
cancy  created  by  the  resigniti* 
of  D.  W.  Schulkind. 


Holmberg  Promoted 


The  new  M-G-D  executin 
vicepresident  is  Adrian  0.  Hot 
berg,  who  will  have  full  respct 
sibility  for  coordinating  & 
manufacturing  activities  of  li 
M-G-D  domestic  factories. 
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Mr.  Holmberg,  formerly  d 
the  Goss  Company,  gradtuhi 
from  Purdue  University  in  1911 
Prior  to  his  new  assignment  k 
has  been  vicepresident  of  nu» 
facturing  for  the  Goss  C» 
pany  division,  supervising  nu» 
facturing  and  engineering  atik 
Rockford  and  Chicago  pluh 

Mr.  Riggs,  a  native  of  ToWi 
came  to  the  Goss  Company  a 
1922  after  graduating  frMS  tk 
University  of  Michigan,  ft 
served  as  a  draftsman  in  tk 
engineering  department  fna 
1922-25  and  later  in  the  W 
department.  He  was  named » 
vicepiesident  in  1934  and 
promoted  to  executive  vicepnk 
dent  in  1942. 

Mr.  Corlett,  a  graduate  d 
the  University  of  Michigan  « 
a  mechanical  engineer  in  Wl*- 
joined  the  Goss  organization  “ 
1919,  following  army  service  i> 
World  War  I. 

Over  the  years  he  has  serwi 
in  numerous  capacities,  staitkf 
as  a  draftsman  and  later  joiniH 
the  sales  department.  He  le 
came  president  of  the  Go* 
Company  in  1942. 
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\^illiams  Asks  Incentives 


For  Newsprint  Mill  Projects 


Expansion  Necessary  to  Avoid 
Recurrence  of  Dire  Shortages 


Los  Angeles 
Newsprint  prospectors  need 
some  signs  of  encouragement 
from  newspaper  publishers, 
Cranston  Williams  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  here  Feb.  5. 

The  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  in  a  review  and 
forecast  of  the  business,  said 
shortages  of  supply  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  again  in  a  few  years  un¬ 
less  there  is  expansion  in  the 
newsprint  industry. 

“Where  will  newspapers  get 
the  newsprint  tonnage  they  need 
when  demand  exceeds  the  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  of  North  American 
newsprint  mills?”  Mr.  Williams 
asked,  after  noting  that  an  all- 
time  record  of  consumption  was 
marked  up  last  year,  as  ANPA 
had  predicted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade. 

Expressing  a  belief  in  the 
continued  good  health  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Williams  said: 

New  Projects 

“Fortunately  some  mills  are 
now  considering  further  expan- 
skm.  Interest  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  new  projects  by 
groups  of  businessmen  not  now 
in  the  paper  field.  Some  of  these, 
with  more  machines  in  present 
mills,  must  materialize  if  we 
are  to  meet  adequately  the  prob- 
Im  of  newsprint  supply.  None 
of  us  wants  to  go  through  that 
again. 

“It  is  important  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  that  if  those  willing  to 
put  up  capital  for  a  newsprint 
mill  do  not  receive  some  en- 
tonragement  in  the  form  of  will¬ 
ingness  by  newspapers  to  buy 
Hieii-  product  we  can  well  see 
tbe  mills  producing  other  than 
■wwsprint  paper.  This  can  well 
l«»d  to  shortages  such  as  we 
irnre  experienced  in  the  past.” 
*  *  • 

(The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  which  speaks  for  a 
?foop  of  Canadian  producers, 
foported  that  North  American 
^ity  is  9,900,000  tons  but 
if  the  current  rate  of  demand 
Pmmsts,  the  reserve  capacity 
be  completely  absorbed  by 
1963. 

(1960  will  be  the  second  suc- 
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cessive  year  in  which  no  new 
newsprint  machines  will  have 
been  built  in  North  America.  It 
takes  from  two  to  three  years 
to  get  a  new  mill  into  operation. 

(The  Committee  also  observed 
that  price  stability  over  the  last 
three  years  —  $134  a  ton  —  has 
resulted  in  lessened  earnings 
while  labor,  materials,  shipping 
costs,  taxes  and  monetary  ex¬ 
change  losses  have  risen.  “The 
financing  of  expansion  could  be 
a  problem,”  the  Committee  said. 

(August  B.  Meyer,  president 
of  Bowater  Paper  (Company, 
which  has  two  mills  in  the 
South,  recently  urged  that  sur¬ 
plus  newsprint  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  publishers  overseas  as  a 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  against 
Communism.  He  said  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  shipping  Scandinavian 
newsprint  to  Asiatic  nations  to 
“blackmail”  them  into  printing 
communist  propaganda.) 

«  *  * 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
revenues  in  1959  were  about 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
out  of  a  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  in  all  media  of  more 
than  eleven  billion  dollars.  Mr. 
Williams  reported  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  group.  Experts  are  pre¬ 
dicting  an  increase  for  1960  of 
about  6%  for  all  media. 

Integrity  in  Advertising 

Every  recent  survey  of  reader 
attitudes  shows  that  the  public 
has  faith  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  which  does  not  extend  in 
as  much  degfree  to  any  other 
form  of  advertising,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said. 

“One  reason  for  this  faith  on 
the  part  of  readers,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “is  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  place  the  integrity  of 
their  newspaper  ahead  of  all 
other  considerations.  An  ANPA 
survey  in  1959  showed  that  219 
newspapers  rejected  more  than 
$8  million  worth  of  advertising 
in  1958  because  it  did  not  meet 
the  individual  newspaper’s 
standards  of  accuracy  and  good 
taste.  Undoubtedly  if  our  survey 
had  covered  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  weekly  news¬ 
papers  the  figure  would  have 
been  many  millions  higher.  We 
will  soon  ask  newspapers  for 
their  figpires  covering  1959. 
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“The  ANPA  believes  such 
tangible  evidence  of  the  high 
standards  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  important.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  greater 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  to 
place  newspapers  in  the  same 
boiling  cauldron  with  TV  and 
radio  can  be  expected. 

Alert  to  UangerH 

“We  must  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  all  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “Let’s  stop  talk¬ 
ing  generalities  and  present  the 
facts.  ANPA  is  alert  to  all  the 
dangers  not  only  in  Washington 
but  in  local  and  state  areas. 

“We  now  see  unusual  activity 
in  Washington  about  ownership 
of  radio  and  TV  stations  by 
newspapers.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Federal  law  which  au¬ 
thorizes  discrimination  against 
newspapers.  It  is  a  policy  put 
into  effect  by  a  previous  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  carried  out  by 
this  Administration.  It  is  done 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  Some  years  ago  when  the 
ANPA  sought  language  in  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  denying  the 
right  to  exclude  newspapers  as 
a  class  along  with  aliens  and 
felons  from  having  radio  or  TV 
licenses,  we  were  assured  that 
such  a  provision  was  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  law.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  old  historic  saying  of 
an  acute  observer  of  public  life 
— I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws 
so  long  as  I  can  enforce  them. 

“Bills  like  H.R.  9486  by  Rep. 
Celler  of  New  York  and  H.R. 
9549  by  Rep.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 
need  your  careful  consideration 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  interest  in  a  radio  or 
TV  station. 

Station  Ownership 

“I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  to  have  owners 
of  newspapers  excluded  as  a 
class  from  any  other  line  of 
business.  Who  in  Washington  is 
capable  of  determining  the 
proper  relationship  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  what  they  term  ‘mass 
communications’  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try?” 

The  problem  of  maintaining 
reasonable  profit  margins,  with 
expenses  rising  faster  than  reve¬ 
nues  for  newspapers  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  groups,  has  been  the 
cause  of  mergers  and  consolida¬ 
tions  in  many  cities  in  the  past 


FRIENDSHIP — Manlio  Brosio,  left, 
Italian  Ambassador  to  the  U.S., 
shakes  hands  with  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  after  presenting 
to  him  the  decoration  Commenda- 
tore  deirOrdine  al  Merito  della 
Republica  Italiana  —  the  Italian 
President's  way  of  saying  thanks 
for  promoting  friendly  relations 
between  Italy  and  the  U.S. 


decade  and  they  seem  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing,  Mr.  Williams  declared. 

“There  is  an  especially  seri¬ 
ous  angle  to  this  problem  now 
as  we  are  beginning  to  see  im¬ 
portant  new  developments  in 
more  efficient,  modem  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  for  producing 
daily  newspapers.  To  be  success¬ 
ful  a  newspaper  cannot  continue 
to  use  antiquated  production 
equipment.  TTie  most  efficient 
production  methods  available 
are  an  absolute  necessity.” 

In  the  face  of  this  necessity, 
Mr.  Williams  said  one  serious 
deterrent  has  been  the  outmoded 
tax  depreciation  policies  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Modem  Equipment 

“This  is  an  old  story  for  the 
ANPA,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  “For 
several  years  we  have  been 
pointing  out  to  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
the  need  of  daily  newspapers  for 
a  more  realistic  depreciation 
schedule,  especially  in  the  face 
of  the  economics  of  newspaper 
publishing  and  the  increasing 
availability  of  new  forms  of 
production  equipment  which 
made  old  equipment  obsolete. 

“This  is  a  subject  on  which 
every  newspaper  publisher  could 
well  examine  his  own  records 
and  determine  the  impact  on  his 
own  operations  of  the  present 
outmoded  depreciation  policies 
and  any  possible  modernization. 

“And,  not  the  least  are  im¬ 
practical,  outdated  policies  and 
‘local  conditions’  in  labor  con¬ 
tracts  which  hinder  the  use  of 
modem  equipment.  Why  invest 
in  a  new  machine  for  your  plant 
which  must  be  overloaded  with 
people  because  of  union  demands 
or  union  refusal  to  face  the  facts 
of  life?” 
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Cowles  Buys  San  Fernando  Valley  Times 


North  Hollyw(K)d,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Valley  Times,  14- 
year-old  suburban  Los  Angeles 
50,000-circulation  daily,  to  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.  was  announced 
Feb.  1. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  40, 


Mr.  Quisenberry  was  elected 
honorary  chairman. 


New  Promuiiun  Cliief  '^32  and  a  net  estate  of  $587,411 

This  was  revealed  with  & 
Mr.  Silha,  business  manager  of  an  inventory  by  1 

of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  has  n^w  York  State  Transfer 
api>ointe<l  Laurie  Cavanaugh,  Department.  Securities 
formerly  advertising  promotion  valued  at  $461,908.  Under  tZ 
supervisor,  to  succeed  Mr.  Weed  ^f  a  will,  the  widow,  Mrs.  iZ 
as  public  service  and  promotion  jj  jia^er  of  1056  Fifth  AvZ 
director.  Harvey  Ingram,  form-  ^  ^  York,  inherits  about  Us 
erly  circulation  promotion  super-  ooo  and  the  income  for  life 
visor,  becomes  sales  promotion  a  trust  fund 
manager. 

Negotiations  for  the  Califom-  * 

purchase  were  conducted  Bill  for  Newsstands 
through  Vernon  V.  Paine,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.,  who  repre.sented  the  Philadelphu 

sellers.  Mayor  Richardson  Dilwurtii 

has  asked  the  City  Council  t 
*  amend  the  Code  to  expresii 

S-Pirt  Piv  authorize  and  permit  the  saleg! 

•  newspapers  and  other  perixt 

Miami,  Fla.  cals  at  street  stands.  The  ineit. 
new  contract  between  ure  was  prompted  by  a  Pennxji- 
pressmen  and  the  Miami  news-  vania  State  Supreme  Court  de 
papers.  Herald  and  News,  pro-  cision  that  permission  of  th 
vides  for  an  hourly  raise  of  5c,  property  owner  is  nwessarjr  te 
retroactive  to  June  23,  and  an  fore  a  newsstand  may  be  opo 
additional  6c  in  June.  ated  on  a  sidewalk. 


promo¬ 
tion  and  public  service  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
was  named  publisher  of  the 
paper  and  immediately  took  over 
his  duties. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice- 

president  of  the  Minneapolis  Mr.  Weed,  who  arrived  in 
Star  and  Tribune,  was  named  town  only  two  days  before 
president  of  the  San  Femando  taking  over  his  new  duties,  said 
Valley  Times  Co.  and  Mr.  Weed  there  are  no  present  plans  for 
was  named  vicepresident,  changing  the  Valley  Times  ex- 

The  previous  officers  of  the  cept  to  continue  the  paper’s 
publishing  company,  al.so  the  steady  expansion, 
principal  owners,  announced  John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
their  retirement.  'The  previous  Tribune,  is  chairman 

officers  were  Russell  A.  Quisen-  ^f  board  of  San  Fernando 

berry,  pre.sident  and  publisher,  Valley  Times  Co.  Other  officers.  The 

a  North  Hollywood  insurance  ~ 

and  savings  and  loan  company 
man;  Claire  S.  Newberey,  vice- 
president,  sand  and  gravel  com¬ 
pany  owner,  and  John  J.  Tuttle, 
secretary-treasurer,  rancher  and 
investor. 

Mr.  Weed  .said  there  will  be 
no  other  changes  in  the  present 
personnel  of  the  newspaper. 

*  4  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize- 

Began  Ah  ITip«>w-.4way  winning  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Associated 

The  Valley  Times  was  started  Press,  needs  an  atlas  for  a  road  map  in  covering 
in  1935  as  a  throw'-away  weekly  his  beat  —  the  world. 

by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon.  Mr.  Since  he  joined  the  AP  in  1934,  he  has  served 
McKinnon  was  subsequently  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  London,  Algiers, 
publisher  of  the  late  San  Dieqo  Tokyo,  Cairo,  New  Delhi,  Italy  and  Korea.  In 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  the  Los  addition,  he  was  in  charge  of  AP  operations  in 
Angeles  Daily  News.  He  con-  France  for  two  years  before  returning  to  take 
tinues  to  publish  several  weekly  over  as  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
newspapers  in  the  San  Diego  His  spot  news  reporting  has  varied  in  setting 
area.  from  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to 

The  Valley  Times,  together  the  death  chamber  at  the  Rosenbergs’  execution, 
with  three  highly  successful  Mr.  Morin  was  chief  of  the  AP  bureau  in 

industrial  throw-aways,  were  Tokyo  and  on  a  roving  assignment  in  the  Far 

bought  from  Mr.  McKinnon  by  East  from  1937  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  group  of  North  Hollywood  which  caught  him  in  Indo-China.  There  he  was 
businessmen  in  1943.  Tbe  paper  interned.  Duriiig  his  imprisonment  by  the  Japa- 
began  daily  publication  on  nese  he  was  examined  on  a  charge  of  espionage. 
March  4,  1946,  with  a  circula-  jje  was  told  the  charge  would  be  dropped  if  he 
tion  of  slightly  less  than  20,000,  would  make  propaganda  broadcasts  from  Tokyo, 
and  the  throw-aways  were  refused. 

abandoned.  Sent  home  on  an  exchange  ship,  Mr.  Morin 

Since  going  daily  (6  days  eve-  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1942,  worn  and 
ning)  the  newspaper  has  had  a  emaciated  from  his  months  of  imprisonment, 
insistent  growth  toe  boom-  a  rest,  however,  he  again  volunteered  for 

mg  San  Fernando  Valiev  sec-  London,  Africa,  Italy 

tion  of  Los  Angles  that  it 

serves.  Last  year  the  paper  pub-  ^  ^ 

lished  14,000,000  lines  of  ad-  ^e  was  named  a  General  Executive  in  New 

vertising,  very  nearly  the  same  York  in  1949.  When  the  Korean  conflict  flared 
li-nage  as  that  published  by  each  Jooe  1950,  he  was  among  the  first  correspond- 
of  Los  Angeles’  two  metropoli-  eots  at  the  front.  His  war  reporting  earned  him 
tan  afternoon  papers  ^  t951  Pulitzer  Prize.  On  his  return  to  the  United 

Mr.  Weed,  the  new  publisher.  States  early  in  1951,  he  was  named  Special  Cor- 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  as  .’j*"  second  Pulitzer  Prize 

a  reporter  in  1940  after  his  1958  for  his  eyewitness  reporting  of  noting 
graduation  from  the  University  school  integration  at  Little  Rock, 

of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal-  Mr.  Morin  was  born  Sept.  11,  1907,  at  Free- 


Cavanaugh 


Weed 


Reiman  (Pat)  Morin 

telling  his  reportorial  experiences  to  encoefxf 


recruits  to  newspaper  work. 
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Don’t  Write  It  — 

TELL  IT! 


By  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin 

Special  ( Iurrc»pondent,  Associated  Press 

Everyone  remembers  his  first  byline.  I  was  lucky.  A 
lesson  came  with  mine. 

It  happened  on  the  story  of  the  10  murders  in  Shang¬ 
hai. 

The  year  was  1930.  I  had  gone  to  China  to  study  and 
presently  found  myself  doing  re-write  on  the  Shanghai 
Evening  Post,  an  afternoon  paper.  In  effect,  it  was  my 
first  real  newspaper  work.  I  had  been  a  college  corres- 
poi^ent  and  part-time  sports  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  But  I  had  never  handled  straight  news  in  a  real 
city  room.  Along  the  whole  of  the  China  Coast  in  the 
Spring  of  1930  there  was  no  other  reporter  so  raw  and 
so  green. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  city  staff  of  the  Evening  Post 
was  very  limited.  On  the  day  of  the  murders,  the  only 
real  reporter  failed  to  show  up  for  work.  He  had  been 
investigating  the  ingeniously  wicked  nightlife  of  Shang¬ 
hai  and  ‘phoned  to  say  that  the  gout  was  killing  him 
again.  The  managing  editor  had  no  choice  but  to  assign 
me  to  the  story'. 

'Take  a  cab  and  skip  out  to  this  address  in  French- 
town,”  he  said.  “It  looks  as  though  somebody  wiped  out 
a  whole  family.” 

The  taxi  churned  painfully  through  the  masses  of  rick¬ 
shas,  coolie-drawn  carts,  porters  with  carrying-poles, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  and  moiling  pedestrians.  The  driver 
fought  his  way  through  Bubbling  Well  Road,  through  the 
Intentional  Settlement,  and  came  finally  into  the 
French  Concession.  This  was  a  lovely  part  of  the  city, 
a  pleasant  blend  of  France  and  China.  A  ^eat  many  rich 
Chinese  made  their  homes  in  the  Concession,  not  so  much 
for  its  beauty  as  for  the  protection  of  the  French  police. 
A  rich  Chinese  was  fair  game  in  those  days  for  the 
burglar,  the  kidnaper  and  the  assassin. 

Shanghai,  of  course,  was  an  international  city.  By 
treaty,  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  government  did  not 
extend  to  the  foreign  sections  of  Shanghai.  They  had  their 
own  government,  courts,  taxes  and  police.  In  the  French 
Concession,  the  officers  were  mainly  native  Frenchmen, 
the  patrolmen  were  drawn  from  the  colonies,  tough  little 
Annamites  from  Indo-China,  and  tall,  brawny  Negroes 
from  Madagascar.  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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Morin  at  work  in  the  AP  newsroom;  chatting  with  Harry  Truman  in 
Kansas  City;  talking  about  Labor  with  John  L  Lewis;  interviewing  Bob 
Taft  in  Washington. 


Self -Regulation  Step 
Taken  by  Advertisers 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  this  week  put  into 
action  a  program  designed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  industry 
recognizes  its  responsibilities  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in 
advertising. 

The  action,  taken  during  a 
one-day  emergency  meeting  in 
New  York,  followed  a  warning 
by  Earl  W.  Kintner,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  chairman, 
that  the  advertising  industry 
must  police  itself  or  face  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation. 

Three-Point  Program 

The  program  established  by 
ANA  seeks: 

1)  achievement  of  better 
understanding  and  working  rela¬ 
tionships  between  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  FTC; 

2)  establishment  of  liaison 
machinery  between  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  or  individual  entities  in 
agency  and  media  ranks; 

3)  establishment  of  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Advisory  Council  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  high  professional 
advertising  attainments  and 
whose  status  “permits  complete 
objectivity”  to  advise  on  issues 
of  taste  and  propriety  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Spokesmen  for  the  principal 
media  reported  to  ANA  members 
on  the  areas  of  responsibility 
for  self-reg;ulation  which  they 
consider  to  be  theirs.  Current 
self-regulatory  programs  of  each 
medium  were  also  presented. 

Richard  L.  Scheidker,  senior 
vicepresident,  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
described  its  prog;ram  to  assist 
agencies  in  meeting  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  acceptability  for 
advertising. 

Rising  Tide 

Mr.  Kintner  urged  advertisers 
to  abandon  “carelessness  and 
naked  self-interest.”  He  said 
that  mounting  public  indigna¬ 
tion  has  set  a  tide  running 
against  the  industry,  and  that 
“a  new  era  of  integrity”  is 
badly  needed. 

Pointing  out  that  the  FTC 
“is  a  strong  force  on  the  side  of 
free  competition  and  is  opposed 
to  any  Gestapo  form  of  law  en- 
forcannent,”  Mr.  Kintner  said  he 
believes  that  “government 
policing  should  be  no  more  than 
a  back-stop  for  the  far  more 
effective  and  desirable  self¬ 


policing  by  industry.”  He  rec¬ 
ommended  “conspicuous  and 
dramatic”  solutions  with  “rea¬ 
sonable  promptness.” 

Danger  Recognized 

Paul  B.  West,  ANA  president, 
said  the  ANA  action  was  taken 
“in  recognition  of  the  danger 
that  the  economy  could  be  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  if  the  credibility, 
believability  and  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  advertising  are  im¬ 
paired. 

Mr.  West  said  “moral  sua¬ 
sion”  will  be  used  to  bring  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Pointing  out  that  it  is  “high 
time  for  clear  thinking  and 
straight  talk,”  Mr.  West  said: 
“Witiiout  being  grim  about  it, 
we  too  think  the  situation  in¬ 
volving  all  advertising  is  seri¬ 
ous.  .  .  .  And  if  the  situation  is 
to  be  corrected,  it  calls  for  some 
intelligently  directed  and  well- 
coordinated  actions  by  the  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations  which 
make  up  the  so-called  adver¬ 
tising  industry.  We  have  the 
resources.  We  have  the  ability. 
The  test  will  show  how  well  we 
use  them.” 

'Dock  of  Public  Scrutiny’ 

Donald  S.  Frost,  ANA  chair¬ 
man  and  vicepresident  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  asserted  that 
“in  the  light  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments,  in  the  light  of  its  moral 
climate,  and  in  the  light  of  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  stand  in  the  dock 
of  public  scrutiny  with  its  head 
held  high.”  He  added,  however, 
that  the  industry  must  be  aware 
of  its  shortcomings  and  take 
steps  to  overcome  them. 

Gilbert  H.  Weil,  ANA  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  said  the  industry 
has  done  a  respectable  job  in 
keeping  its  house  in  order  and 
is  “conscious  of  the  importance 
of  self-regulation.” 

Mr.  Weil’s  remarks  prefaced 
introduction  of  ANA’s  “Rules 
of  The  Road  To  Honest  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Media  Men  Report 

Spokesmen  for  the  principal 
ad  media  included  John  D. 
Thees,  advertising  director,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Advertiser 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 


He  said  newspapers  believe 
completely  in  the  ne^  for  main¬ 
taining  “believability”  in  their 
ad  columns  because  “truth  and 
believability  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  successful  newspaper 
publishing.” 

“In  our  business,”  Mr.  Thees 
said,  “it  is  not  only  a  moral 
issue  but  also  one  of  good 
economics.  Papers  which  the 
readers  find  they  cannot  trust 
are  apt  not  to  have  many 
readers.” 

Robert  E.  Kintner,  president, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  said, 
“We  do  not  believe  that,  like  an 
ostrich,  we  should  hide  our  head 
in  the  sand  and  ignore  evaluated 
criticism.  Equally  we  do  not 
believe  we  .should  be  panicked 
into  changes.” 

The  biggest  job  facing  broad¬ 
casters  and  advertisers  alike  is 
“to  destroy  the  shallow  and  un¬ 
just  misconception  prevailing 
among  certain  groups  in  our 
society  that  advertising,  per  se, 
is  evil,”  said  James  T.  Aubrey 
Jr.,  president,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  TV. 


“Unfortunately,”  he  tiji 
“this  misconception  is  shui|L, 
some  of  our  most  artie^ 
fellow  citizens.  The  proe^^ 
disabusing  them  will  not  be  ^ 
easy  one.” 

Gibson  McCabe,  publUhv^ 
Newsweek,  chairman  of  tk 
Magazine  Advertising  Bui^ 
said  magazines  have  donea| 
job  of  policing  themselvei, 
Mr.  McCabe  warned  thit| 
would  be  “a  sad  day  for  tk 
free  press”  if  government ; 
cies  were  charged  with  the  n, 
sponsibility  of  “giving  all  tk 
answers.” 

• 

Quarter  Century  Club 

Hagerstown,  kt 
A  Quarter  Century  Club  b 
been  organized  at  the  Henk 
Mail  Co.,  publisher  of  the  .Vtn- 
ing  Herald  and  Daily  Mail  C 
Neill  Baylor,  general  manapr, 
was  elected  the  first  presidaL 
Twenty-five  of  the  eomptafi 
officers  or  employees  are  chaitc 
members.  The  company  lists  IK 
employees. 


Congressmen  Scan  Ads 
For  Sex,  Crime  Movies 


Washington 

In  a  general  examination  of 
obscenity  in  motion  pictures,  a 
Congressional  committee  this 
week  looked  askance  at  some 
movie  ads  in  newspapers. 

Rep.  Kathryn  E.  Granahan 
(D.,  Pa.),  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  an  objective  of  the 
hearing  was  to  distinguish 
Hollywood  products  from  films 
that  do  not  meet  the  standards 
of  its  production  and  advertising 
codes.  She  said  the  committee 
was  alarmed  at  suggestive  movie 
ads  in  publications  that  go 
through  the  mails. 

Horrifying  ShcK-ker’ 

Repr.  Edward  H.  Rees  of 
Kansas  singled  out  an  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  French 
film,  “The  Cousins,”  and  told 
Richard  Brandt,  film  importer, 
he  didn’t  understand  why  he 
regarded  the  ad  as  a  “good” 
one. 

The  ad  read:  “A  frankly 
horrifying  shocker,  particularly 
in  its  sex  orgy  sequences;  the 
dialogue  bristles  with  depravity 
and  evil.”  The  description  came 
from  a  review  in  Cue  magazine. 

Mr.  Brandt  said  the  Times 
censorship  committee  often  turns 
down  foreign  film  ads. 

Rep.  Rees  retorted:  “You 
mean  worse  ones  than  the  one 
we’re  considering?” 


Mr.  Brandt  said  the  ad  ra 
a  way  of  telling  about  the  jk 
ture.  This  drew  a  concladik 
sally  from  the  Republican  at 
gressman :  “So  the  only  way  jw 
can  tell  about  the  picture  ii 
use  the  language  in  that  ad.' 

Repr.  Glenn  Cunningham  (1- 
Nebraska)  told  Gordon  S.  Whitt 
an  official  of  the  Motion  Pictm 
Association  of  America,  that*ii 
the  association  knew  how  mail 
movies  I  don’t  take  my  childm 
to,  simply  because  of  the 
about  them,  it  might  tighten 
standards.” 

Subcommittee  members  ew 
severe  with  movie  advertisinf  a 
general  but  only  Mr.  Rees 
plied  that  the  newspapers 
carried  the  ads  were  the  cW 
culprits.  Others  appeared  to 
cept  the  statement  by  Em 
Johnston,  president  of  the 
tion  Picture  Association, 
newspapers  don’t  usually 
obscene  advertising. 

.4nother  Code 

New'spapers  in  half  a  d* 
cities  recently  have  adojto* 
codes  of  standards  for  acaft 
ance  of  movie  ads.  The  new* 
ones  on  the  list  are  the  Nor/** 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
Ledger-Star  with  bans  on  ill*’ 
trations  that  show  pec^ 
compromising  positions,  in 
gestive  dress,  using  alcoholki*| 
narcotics  or  showing  a  “lb* 
state  of  violence.” 
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IMIL  THIRTY’  DO  US  PART 


6  Husband -Wife  Teams  Toil 
On  Daily’s  Editorial  Staff 


NEWLYWEDS  ainon9  Chicago 
Tribune's  husband-wife  teams  are 
Michael  and  Mary  Pakenham.  Ha 
covers  criminal  courts;  she's  on 
neighborhood  news. 


Couples  Meet  Varied  Deadlines 
In  Chicago  and  London  Offices 


a  year  after  he  joined  the  Trib-  Israel  fighting  in  the  Suez  Canal 
une  staff  in  1943,  young  Veysey  zone  to  traveling  with  Prime 
was  heading  across  the  Pacific  Minister  Macmillan  to  Moscow. 


By  (ie«rge  .4.  Brandenbur 


as  a  war  correspondent. 
Keported  Philippine  Landing 


Gwen  Morgan  Veysey  (who 
writes  under  her  maiden  name) 
is  a  native  of  Chicago  who  lived 
in  Topeka  and  Wichita  as  a 


UV  .S.  ,n  Topeka  and  Wichita  as  a 

rival  in  Australia,  Mr.  Veysey  school  girl.  She  attended  Smith 
Chicago  Mary  Pakenham  studied  at  represented  the  Tribune  Press  College,  where  she  gained^  her 
The  recent  additions  of  Mary  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the  Uni-  Service  in  the  Pacific  war  areas.  practical  experience  in  jour- 


Connelly  Pakenham  and  Michael  versity  of  Michigan,  where  she  By  the  time  he  participated  in  nalism,  editing  the  college 
Pakenham,  both  27,  increase  the  received  a  bachelor’s  degree,  the  first  landing  in  the  Phillip-  “Pr^ss  Board”  and  serving  as 
total  to  six  husband-wife  teams  She  took  graduate  work  in  pines,  he  was  taking  part  in  his  ^  correspondent  for  the  New 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune's  edi-  Arabic  and  archaeology,  and  eighth  invasion.  He  published  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  After 
torial  staff.  later  worked  as  a  reporter  and  the  first  Philippines  edition  of  }?raduation  in  1936,  she  devoted 


torial  staff.  later  worked  as  a  reporter  and  the  first  Philippines  edition  of  }?raduation  in  1936,  she  devoted 

The  Pakenhams  came  to  the  Arabic  translator  for  the  Rome  the  Chicago  Overseas  Tribune  years  to  play  production 

Tribune  about  the  same  time  Daily  American  in  Italy,  prior  on  an  antiquated  proof  press  activity  at  the  Pasadena  Play- 

ia»t  year,  both  having  previously  to  joining  Newsweek’s  staff.  during  the  Leyte  campaign.  He  house  before  becoming  a  re¬ 

worked  for  Newsweek  in  New  Michael  Pakenham  attended  took  part  in  the  march  on  Man-  porter  for  the  late  William 
lork.  Michael  worked  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  ila,  went  on  to  Okinawa  and  Allen  White  on  the  Emporia 
City  News  Bureau  before  join-  nology  and  Columbia  Univer-  was  one  of  the  first  newspaper-  (Kans.)  Gazette. 

:ng  the  Tribune,  where  he  is  sity  where  he  majored  in  inter-  men  to  reach  Tokyo.  After  a  brief  whirl  as  a  re¬ 
now  doing  general  assignments,  national  economics.  He  was  a  After  returning  to  Chicago  on  porter-photographer  on  the 

His  wife  is  assigned  to  the  staff  sergeant  and  intelligence  the  day  before  Christmas,  1945,  Nansas  City  Kansan  and  a  stint 


neighborhood  news  staff. 
From  (liicago  to  lx>ndun 


analyst  in  the  Air  Force  for  Mr.  Veysey  was  assigned  to  'with  tfi®  Omaha  World-Herald 


Other  husband-wife  teams  in  joining  Newsweek. 


four  years  in  Korea,  Japan  and  cover  the  United  Nations  organ- 
other  Pacific  assignments  before  ization.  He  married  Gwen  Morg- 


cover  the  United  Nations  organ-  handling  illustrated  news  and 
ization.  He  married  Gwen  Morg-  feature  stories,  she  joined  the 
an,  who  was  covering  the  White  UP  in  Chicago  and  was  as- 


the  editorial  department  are:  Arthur  Veysey,  a  native  of  House  and  State  Department  for  signed  to  Washington  in  1943, 

Arthur  Veysey,  chief  of  the  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  graduated  United  Press.  The  Tribune  Press  Covers  Royal  Family 

London  bureau,  and  his  wife,  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  Service  hired  Mrs.  Veysey  and 

Gwen  Morgan,  foreign  corre-  working  first  as  copy  boy  for  the  sent  the  couple  to  London.  In-  She  gained  the  only  wartime 


jpondent  in  her  own  right. 


Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  He  later  eluded  in  Veysey’s  regular  interviews  granted  by  Mrs. 


Walter  Simmons,  former  Far  moved  to  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  “beat”  are  Norway,  Denmaric,  Eisenhower.  As  a  Tribune  cor- 
E»st  (k>rrespondent,  now  assist-  Star-Herald  and  after  that  he  Ireland,  Finland,  Sweden  and  respondent  in  London,  Gwen 
ut  Sunday  editor,  and  Edith  joined  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Iceland.  Special  assignments  Morgan  has  specialized  in  cover- 
Weigle,  art  editor,  who,  before  World-Herald.  Within  less  than  have  range*  from  the  Arab-  (Continued  on  page  65) 

I  ?oing  to  the  Orient  in  1949,  - 

vrote  book  reviews,  assisted  in 
at  and  travel  coverage  and 
*nred  for  several  years  as  home 
birnishings  (xlitor. 

George  Morgenstem,  editorial 
•Titer,  and  Marcia  Winn,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  (“You  and  Your  Child”). 

Thomas  Buck,  expert  on 
trensit  and  housing,  and  Ruth 
Moss,  feature  writer  for  the 
Sunday  department. 

Eugene  Powers,  assistant  chief 
photographer,  and  Irene  Pow¬ 
ers,  women’s  club  editor.  Walter  Simmons  Edith  Weigle  Simmons  Gene  Powers  Irene  Powers 
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THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 


NO.  9 


by  the  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  of 

tii«  AMERICAN  ASSOaATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


This  article  prepared  by: 

Harold  Riesz,  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers 
Lawrence  Roehsler,  New  York  World-Telegraai  4;  i 


Why  Newspaper  Circulations  Have  Not  Kept 
Pace  with  U.S.  Population  Growth 


There  has  been  frequent  mention  in  the  trade  press 
that  the  circulations  of  U.  S.  daily  newspapers  have  not 
kept  pace  with  population  growth. 


These  statements  are  true. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
daily  newspaper  circulations 
have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as 
the  population  because  newborn 
babies  don’t  immediately  become 
newspaper  readers. 

A  better  yardstick  with  which 
to  measure  the  vitality  of  daily 
newspapers  is  the  increase  in 
adult  population  (18  years  and 
over).  When  this  comparison  is 
made,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
rate  of  newspaper  circulation 
growth  substantially  exceeds  the 
growth  of  the  adult  population. 
Since  1940  the  number  of  U.  S. 
adults  increased  24%.  while 
daily  newspaper  circulations  in¬ 
creased  43% !  (Figure  1). 

Not  Affected  by  TV 

There  have  been  other  com¬ 
ments  regarding  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  individual  newspaper 
readers.  Although  people  buy 
newspapers  for  only  one  reason 
—  to  read  them,  this  argument 
proposes  that  the  number  of 
actual  newspaper  readers  is  go¬ 
ing  down  while  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  reports 
prove  that  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  bought  each  day  steadily 
increases. 

The  Videotown  Studies  (Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh  1948-1958) 
show  year  after  year  that  News¬ 
paper  reading  is  the  only  media 
activity  not  affected  by  Televi¬ 
sion.  In  fact  Videotown  indi¬ 
cates  that  newspaper  reading 
actually  increases  when  Televi¬ 
sion  goes  into  a  home. 

The  Videotown  studies  were 
made  in  a  single  town  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.)  which  is  not 
necessarily  typical  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  unprejudiced  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  which  covers  the  entire 
U.  S.,  and  has  been  doing  so  on 
a  weekly  basis  since  August 
1956. 

Upward  Trend 

These  data,  collected  by  Sind- 
linger  &  Company  as  one  phase 
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of  a  continuing  national  study 
of  media  activity,  provide  a 
most  interesting  picture  when 
charted  (Figure  2).  The  varia¬ 
tions  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
special  news  events,  holidays 
and  weather,  but  an  inexorable 
upward  trend  is  clearly  evident. 

From  an  average  of  95  million 
adult  newspaper  readers  per  day 
in  1956,  there  was  an  increase 
to  99  million  in  1957,  102  mil¬ 
lion  in  1958,  and  the  average 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1959 
is  over  106  million  adults  who 
“read  a  newspaper  yesterday.” 

On  the  average  day,  many 
millions  more  people  read  a 
newspaper  than  listen  to  radio, 
read  a  magazine  or  watch  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  upward  trend  in  news¬ 
paper  readers  is  steeper  than 
the  net  paid  circulation  trend, 
which  indicates  an  increase  in 
the  average  number  of  readers 
per  copy  (Figure  3). 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in 
various  activities  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  index  of  their  relative 
importance.  If  time  spent  were 
the  measure,  then  a  man’s  great¬ 
est  interest  would  be  sleep,  work 
his  second,  with  his  wife  and 
children  far  down  the  list. 

But  a  consistent  or  substan¬ 
tial  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  spent  with  an 
advertising  medium  can  be  of 
significance.  Sindlinger  data  in¬ 
dicate  that,  along  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  circulations 
and  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
adult  newspaper  readers,  there 
has  also  been  an  even  greater 
increase  in  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  newspaper  reading 
since  he  began  publishing  these 
data  in  1956. 

From  1957,  through  the  first 
10  months  of  1959,  the  total 
hours  spent  reading  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers  has  increased  by  a 
remarkable  20%. 

Today’s  U.  S.  Daily  newspa¬ 
per  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
newspaper  in  world  history.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  fact  is  demon- 


DAILY  CIRCULATION  GROWTH  FAR  KXCEEDS 
ADULT  POPULATION  GROWTH 
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^  !  Daily  Circulation 


U.S.  Adult  Population 


[Source:  Audit  Bureau  oi  CircuiatiOM 
U.S.  Census 


THE  NUMBER  OF  ADULT  NEWSPAPER  HEADERS 

IS  INCREASING  STEADILY 

/  19^6 

AVERAGE 
99.900.000 

19S7 

AVERAGE 
99.900.000 
Newspaper 
Headers 
per  ay 

1956 

AVERAGE 

102. 600. 000 

/  1959 

'  AVERAGE 

lOb.000.000 

1956 

1996 

1957 

1956 
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Source:  Sindlinge 
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strated  every  day  of  the  year  as  much  money  for  newspap 
Americans  continue  to  spend  as  books  and  magrazines  con 
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Why  Bob  Healy  Likes 
Title:  ‘Agency  Man’ 


By  Pliilip  N.  Schuyler 

When  a  top  corporate  execu¬ 
tive  resifrns,  takes  time  for  re- 
mluation,  and  then  decides  to 
join  an  advertising  agency,  some 
people  may  naturally  wonder 
why. 

Such  a  man  is  Robert  E. 
Healy,  former  vicepresident  in 
elurffe  of  advertising  of  the 
giant  Colgate-Palmolive  Com¬ 
pany,  and  currently  chairman 
of  the  newly-form^  MoCann- 
Erickson  Advertising  (U.S.A.). 
In  a  highly  competitive  era, 
when  most  )>ersons  are  satisfied 
to  reach  the  top  once,  Mr.  Healy 
has  done  it  twice. 

New  Concepts 

With  annual  billings  estimated 
at  $170,000,000,  McCann-Erick- 
son  Advertising  (U.S.A.),  a  di¬ 
vision  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
ranks  among  the  world’s  five 
largest  agencies.  Furthermore, 
as  explained  by  Marion  HaiT>er 
Jr.,  board  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  company,  this 
ion  is  formulating  new  con- 
eepts  for  modem  agency  opera¬ 
tions. 

These  changes  are  aimed  at 
freeing  advertising  agency  men 
and  women  from  administrative 
duties,  and  permitting  them  to 
concentrate  solely  on  creative 
work  for  clients. 

Genial,  six-foot  Bob  Healy 
pes  every  indication  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  work.  He’s  at  his  desk 
»t  8:30  a.m.  each  morning  and 
^ly  leaves  before  having  put 
in  a  12-hour  stint.  He  usually 
works  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
too,  explaining:  “It’s  a  personal 
oervice  business,  you  know!” 

Anyone  who  hears  Mr.  Healy 
•iucuss  marketing  comes  away 
ronvinced  that  this  straight- 
.toUung  executive  enjoys  being 
ed  an  “agency  man.” 

It’s  the  perspective  you  get. 
•dvertising  agency  is  broad- 
dr  than  any  single  company.  It’s 
many  different  companies  as 
I  have  clients. 

Diver>i«.  OpporlunitirH 

“As  their  problems  become 
re  diverse,  so  do  your  oppor- 
ies.  You  are  constantly 
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working  with  stimulating  ireople, 
and  you  get  into  areas  that  cut 
across  the  entire  business  spect¬ 
rum.  You  work  ultimately  with 
the  top  ireople  of  the  corporate 
world — executives  who  do  the 
long-range  planning,  and  make 
decisions. 

“If  you  are  the  type  of  person 
who  likes  to  see  things  move,  if 
you  like  to  see  things  get  ac¬ 
complished,  there  is  no  job  that 
can  compare  with  that  of  an 
agency  man.” 

Mr.  Healy  admits  that  some 
j)eople  have  difficulty  under¬ 
standing  why  he  undertakes  such 
a  heavy  woric  schedule.  He  ex¬ 
plained: 

“The  most  important  thing 
for  me  is  to  enjoy  what  I’m 
doing.  Since  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
agency  work,  I  see  no  reason  not 
to  throw  myself  into  the  work 
completely.” 

Before  he  became  associated 
with  McCann-Erickson  in  1952, 
Mr.  Healy,  while  a  company 
advertising  man,  had  worked 
with  the  13  different  agencies 
that  serviced  ad  business  at  the 
Johns-Manville  Corp.  and  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive.  At  the  latter 
company,  he  helped  with  the 
intr^uction  of  many  highly 
successful  new  products,  in¬ 
cluding  Ajax  cleaner  and  Halo 
Shampoo.  For  television,  he 
helped  develop  the  then  top- 
rated  Colgate  Comedy  Hour. 

Bob  Healy  had  a  top-flight 
job  at  Colgate.  Who  could  ask 
for  anything  more? 

Made  Up  Mind 

Bob  Healy  could  and  did.  He 
told  E.  H.  Little,  chairman  and 
president  of  Colgate-Palmolive, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  resign.  Mr.  Healy  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  also  explained 
to  Mr.  Little  that  he  had  no 
other  job  in  mind  or  at  hand  at 
the  time. 

“At  first,  I  don’t  think  Mr. 
Little  believed  that  I  didn’t  have 
anything  else  in  mind.”  Mr. 
Healy  commented  this  week,  re¬ 
calling  a  decision  made  nine 
years  ago.  “But  he  later  found 
that  this  was  true.” 
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Bob  Healy  had  faith  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  his  own  ability.  He 
had  reached  one  ceiling.  He  was 
l)ositive  he  could  climb  again 
and  diversify  his  activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  Mr.  Healy  left  the  em¬ 
ployment  rolls  of  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Feb.  1,  1952,  he  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  company  and 
has  continued  a  fine  association 
with  Mr.  Little.  Early  in  1958, 
McCann-Erickson  was  named  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Col¬ 
gate’s  Ajax  cleanser  and  a  new 
bath  and  beauty  soap  bar.  Spree. 

Mr.  Healy  departed  from  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive,  as  he  put  it: 
“a  free  agent.”  Behind  him  was 
a  career  of  more  than  23  years 
in  company  advertising. 

Former  Salesman 

Brooklyn  bom  and  a  graduate 
in  business  administration  from 
Pace  College,  Mr.  Healy  started 
in  business  as  a  door-to-door 
salesman  of  Hoover  vacuum 
cleaners.  He  spent  two  years  at 
that  grueling  work.  Today  he 
looks  back  on  those  foot-sore  but 
exciting  years  as  having  pro¬ 
vided  his  first  insight  to  the 
heart  of  marketing  and  what 
makes  people  buy. 

In  1929,  at  the  age  of  25,  Bob 
Healy  obtained  a  job  as  budget 
clerk  at  Johns-Manville,  under 
the  now  Brig.  Gen.  Ken  Dyke. 
Mr.  Dyke  was  then  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion  for 
the  company. 

Mr.  Dyke  and  young  Bob  got 
along  well  together.  Before  long 
Bob  was  made  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident.  In  1933  Mr.  Dyke 
moved  to  Colgate-Palmolive  as 
advertising  manager.  A  year 
later  he  found  a  job  there  for 
Mr.  Healy  in  the  production 
section  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

From  1936  to  1939,  Mr.  Healy 
was  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  was  brand  advertising 
manager,  and  in  1942  moved  up 
to  general  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Dyke  went  on  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  C<Mn- 
pany,  later  continued  a  brilliant 
business  career  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  saw  service  in  World 
War  II,  and  today  enjoys  retire¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Healy  was  promoted 
to  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  in  1946  at  Colgate- 
Palmolive,  a  position  he  held  for 
six  years  until  he  decided  to 
resign. 

“For  three  months  I  was  a 
free  agent,”  Mr.  Healy  recalled. 
“I  kept  a  diary  and  even  today 


Robert  E.  Healy 

I  like  to  read  back  and  review 
those  days,  as  I  met  and  talked 
to  i>eople  and  tried  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  about  what  I  should 
<lo. 

“Then  one  day  I  met  Marion 
Harper  Jr.  He  was  in  his  early 
30’s,  I  was  47.  His  enthusiastic 
comments  about  opportunities 
open  to  agency  men,  plus  his 
philosophy  about  the  ‘ad  agency 
of  the  future’  convinced  me.” 

On  April  1,  1952  Mr.  Healy 
l)ecame  a  vicepresident,  treasur¬ 
er  and  a  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  Before  the  year 
ended  he  was  on  the  agency’s 
executive  committee.  He  became 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  in  December  1953. 

Not  quite  a  year  later  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  committee  and  in  June 
1955  became  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  until  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  McCann-Erickson  Ad¬ 
vertising  (U.S.A.). 

.4  Depurtiire 

When  the  realignment  of  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  was  announced 
Jan.  16,  it  was  noted  that  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  (U.S.A.),  of 
which  Mr.  Healy  is  chairman 
and  Emerson  Foote,  president, 
represents  a  departure  from  the 
“traditional  agency  structure, 
in  which  services  other  than  ad¬ 
vertising  are  performed  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  departments.” 

McCann-Erickson  (U.S.A.)  is 
cojiceming  itself  exclusively 
with  creative  aovertising  func¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Harper  called  it  a 
“pure  advertising  agency,  whose 
services  correspond  to  what  the 
name  advertising  agency  im¬ 
plies. 

‘“This  enables  advertising  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


Buyer  Boners 
Parlayed  into 
Bargain  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  merchandise  buyers  of 
Stem’s,  a  Philadelphia  area  de¬ 
partment  store  chain,  don’t  try 
to  hide  their  mistakes.  Neither 
does  their  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Full  page  ads  of  “Stem’s 
Follies”,  alternating  in  all  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  herald  the 
periodic  sales  of  buyer’s  boners 
and  shopworn  and  other  slow- 
moving  merchandise  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  real  humor. 

“Stem’s  Follies”  sales  are  held 
twice  yearly,  in  January  and 
July  and  are  promoted  in  the 
dailies  and  Sunday  newspapers 
alternately  with  full-page  dis¬ 
play  ads  in  the  format  of  the 
classified  page. 

Merchandise  on  sale  is  listed 
under  various  departments  and 
marked  down  as  much  as  80%. 

Goofs  Spoofed 

“We  spoof  our  goofs,”  the  ad 
proclaims,  then  goes  on  to  list 
them  in  witty,  painfully  honest 
copy. 

“Originally  blue,  but  that  was 
four  years  ago,”  states  the  mg 
copy  showing  a  markdown  of 
66  7o. 

“7-drawer  desk  with  six  draw¬ 
ers  and  a  gaping  hole.  Do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Like  buy  it,” 
pleads  another  item. 

“A-sordid  patterns  and  colors 
of  chair  and  sofa  slip  covers. 
Buyer  says  that  they’re  ‘sam¬ 
ples’  and  ‘display  pieces’  but  we 
know  they’re  customer  returns,” 
another  item  frankly  warns. 

“Cellarettes  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  very  few  printable.  Values 
(if  you  can  call  it  that)  to 
$179.95.  Choice  for  $78,”  says 
another. 

Stem’s  “Follies”  sales  with 
their  accompanying  humorous 
advertising  copy  began  15  years 
ago. 

Idea  Borrowed 

The  idea  of  the  humorous 
copy  was  not  original.  Stem’s 
executives  admit,  but  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  ads  used  for  a 
time  by  an  upper  New  York 
State  department  store. 

The  mutual  idea  of  several  of 
the  store’s  marketing  executives 
along  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  sales  were  named 
the  “Follies”  by  advertising  and 
publicity  director,  Robert  Weil. 

Mr.  Weil,  who  writes  all  of 
the  copy  for  the  ads,  has  been 
with  the  store  for  28  years. 


TAKES  NEW  POST— J.  Allen 
Meath  has  joined  the  Tallahafsee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  a  new  position.  He 
had  sales  experience  on  several 
newspapsrs. 


While  they  do  advertise  real 
and  decided  bargains,  much  of 
the  tremendous  pull  of  the  ads 
is  credited  to  the  humourous 
copy  that  finds  many  readers 
absorbing  hundreds  of  items 
listed  word  for  word. 

Following  the  appearance  of 
the  ads,  many  readers,  including 
editors  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,  call  and  write  the  store 
complimenting  them  for  the 
novelty  of  the  ads  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  that  they  have  given 
them.  Stem’s  executives  say. 

• 

New  Ad  Director 
Former  Store  Buyer 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  appointments  of  Thomas 
R.  Schaeffer  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  Alex  G.  Jamieson  as 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-ExprcHS 
were  announced  Jan.  30  by 
William  J.  Conners  III,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Schaeffer  succeeds  James 
F.  Clement,  who  will  remain  in 
he  advertising  department  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Schaeffer,  formerly  an 
assistant  buyer  for  the  Adam, 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo  department  store,  went  to 
the  Courier-Express  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor,  handling  fur¬ 
niture  accounts.  He  then  became 
account  executive  for  all  of  Buf¬ 
falo’s  department  stores.  On 
Jan.  1,  1958,  he  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Jamieson  has  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  0>urier-Express 
advertising  department  since 
May  21,  1941,  except  for  war¬ 
time  service  with  the  Army  Air 
Force. 


Clinic  Held 
On  Retail  Ads 

Denver 

Sixty  business  people  from 
Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
recently  attended  a  new-type 
advertising  clinic  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Colorado  and 
the  Colorado  Press  Association 
here. 

The  one  day  clinic,  “Making 
Advertising  Pay”  was  attended 
by  29  retailers  and  31  newspaper 
publishers  who  received  10  hours 
of  intensive  instruction  covering 
procedure  in  budgeting,  plan¬ 
ning,  writing,  placing  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  advertising  on  the  Main 
street  level. 

The  purpo.se  in  instructing 
publishers  and  retailers  on  how 
to  evaluate,  plan  and  place  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  an  effort  to  “stop 
the  enormous  waste  in  retail 
advertising.” 

Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  getting  a  sales  story 
into  each  ad,  the  creation  of 
ideas,  and  choosing  an  audience 
that  is  present. 

The  .sponsors,  Dick  Hamm  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  and 
William  Long  of  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  believe  that 
the  more  a  retailer  knows  about 
•ndvertising  and  the  better  he 
ran  evaluate  advertising,  the 
more  he  will  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  such,  was  not  stressed  or 
featured  above  other  media  dur¬ 
ing  the  clinic. 

• 

Ad  Mat  Service  Ailds 
Color  Separation  Mats 

Men’s  wear  advertisers  util¬ 
izing  Retail  Reporting  Bureau’s 
advertising  art  services  will 
henceforth  be  supplied  color 
separation  mats  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  use  more  color 
illustrations  in  their  ads. 

According  to  William  Bor¬ 
land,  director  of  the  ad  mat 
services  division  of  RRB,  studies 
of  increasing  use  of  color  in 
men’s  wear  advertising  indicate 
a  need  for  illustrations  and  mats 
that  will  make  it  possible  for 
more  advertisers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  added  impact  of¬ 
fered  by  color. 


Lifting  of 
Funeral  Ad 
Ban  Denied 

Tallahassee,  Pij. 

The  State  Board  of  Funenl 
Directors  and  Eml. aimers  os 
Jan.  27  rejected  denjands  by  i 
group  of  undertakers  that  it 
lift  or  modify  its  advertisiim 
ban. 

The  l)oard  said  the  public  in- 
terest  demanded  that  the  rule 
remain  in  effect. 

The  decision  was  announced 
at  the  end  of  a  hearing  spiced 
by  personality  clashes.  It  ap 
liarently  cleared  the  way  for 
a  court  test  of  constitutionality 
of  the  regulation. 

Opponents  of  the  ban  charged 
that  it  violated  their  constitu¬ 
tional  freedoms.  Officials  of  tbe 
Florida  Funeral  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation  backed  the  resolutka 
They  said  the  opposition  repI^ 
.sented  only  a  minority  element 
which  was  more  interested  ii 
making  profits  than  in  advanc 
ing  the  public  welfare. 

The  rule,  which  was  adopted 
in  March  1957,  but  didn’t  go 
into  effect  until  Jan.  1,  limit' 
funeral  directors  in  advertising 
to  a  one  column  by  three-indi 
professional-type  ad. 

O 

.Toe  Manion  Joins 
Scripps-Howartl 

Joseph  E.  Manion  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  staff  of  tin 
general  advertising  department 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapm 
Announcement  was  made  Fek. 
1  by  Lew'is  S.  Fidler,  director 

Mr.  Manion  comes  to  New 
York  from  his  post  as  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  (V 
Inmhus  Citizen,  now  the  Citwi 
Journal. 

Prior  to  his  joining  tk 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization. 
Mr.  Manion  was  with  the  Bo$tn 
Post  for  32  years.  His  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Post  included  regn 
lar  sales  staff  work  as  well  « 
being  successively  manager  of 
the  retail  and  national  adver 
tising  departments  and  assistant 
advertising  director. 


Agency  Appointetl 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

.An  extensive  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  utilizing  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  is  planned 
by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Inc., 
which  has  named  Reach,  Mc- 
Clinton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  its  agency  for  all  national 
corporate  advertising. 
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Seymour  to  Koppe 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  h*-‘ 
announced  the  election  of  Edwii 
Seymour  as  president.  Public*- 
tions  represented  by  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  will  be  brought  into  thf 
Koppe  organization  where  thew 
is  no  conflict  of  interest.  Job* 
E.  Loughran  will  continue  >s 
vicepresident. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  6,  19® 


toss  the 
seeds 
and 

jump  back 


When*  flse  but  in  (Jreater  Miami?  It’s  a  fertile  field  just 
waiting  to  l>e  seeded  with  your  sales  message.  .And  once 
it  Ls— jump  hack!  ’('ause  this  isa  vast,  resfx)n.sive  market' 
—where  the  harvest  is  tall,  lush  and  l)eyond  expectation. 


Speaking  of  seeds  and  soil  and  stuff,  are  you  hep 

to  our  6th  annual  GARDEN  GUIDE 

Full-color  Tabloid  Magazine  Section  SUNDAY, 
MARCH  13th..  .  Reaches  a  million  Herald 

readers.  Regulai  rates  ...  for  one- paper,  low- 
cost  coverage  of  entire  South  Florida  market. 


Kemenilier,  MIAMI  IS  A  NKWSPaI'KR  .MAKKKT.  The 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  THK  MIAMI  IIKRAI.D  — the  total  sell¬ 
ing  medium  in  South  Florida. 


March  3  closing  . . .  RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW 


growing 


’For  facta,  not  mac  pctala,  about 
South  Florida,  the  nation’s  12th 
largest  retail  market,  drop  us  a  line. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


STORY.  RROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


T* 


WANT  NEW 
SALES  RECORDS 
IN  THE 

LOS  ANGELES-LONG  BEACH 
METROPOLITAN  AREA? 


Whatever  you  sell,  you 
need  Lony  Reneh,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  2nd  laryest  market 

Here  are  two  good  reasons  why: 


Whatever  you  sell,  you  need  ad¬ 
vertising  in  these  newspapers 
to  accomplish  your  goal.  The 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
covers  nearly  7  out  of  10  homes 
in  Long  Beach.  No  other  news¬ 
paper  reaches  even  1  out  of  10. 


Independent 


IBresTB  =  Celegram 


Morninf  Evmint  Sumtoir 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Represented  nationally  by 
RIODER  JOHNS,  INC. 

MEMBER  METRO  COMICS  GROUP 


Arnold  Bakers  Bread 
Cooking  With  Dailies 

Arnold  Bakers  is  continuing  olds  have  always  been  a  strong 
this  year  to  make  newspapers  factor  in  creating  the  company’s 
its  primary  medium  “because  image. 

nearly  every l)ody  reads  the  “The  concept  of  ‘an  Arnold 
newspapers  .  .  .  and  don’t  for-  Bakers  family’  is  a  valid  one 
get  what  a  great  job  newspapers  because  the  organization  con- 
did  for  us  in  1959.”  siders  itself  part  of  the  family, 

The  quotation  is  from  a  slide-  to  a  degree  not  usually  matched 
film  promotion  for  the  Arnold  in  companies  this  size,”  Mr. 
sales  staff.  While  Fred  Wester,  Rounds  said, 
advertising  director,  would  not  The  Kudner  account  team 
disclose  the  exact  figures  of  the  that  went  to  work  on  Arnold 
sales  achieved  with  the  help  of  Bakers  early  last  year  included, 
last  year’s  campaign,  he  said  besides  Mr.  Rounds,  Don  Gibbs, 
the  gain  was  “substantial”  and  senior  vicepresident  and  creative 
that  it  was  a  record  year.  chief;  Bee  Hargrove,  copy  writ- 

Given  credit  was  a  series  of  cr;  Bob  Bode,  senior  vicepresi- 
20()-line  ads  (see  cut)  created  dent  and  executive  art  director; 

and  George  Failes,  art  director 
on  the  account. 

Each  ad  in  the  series  carries 
the  sign-off  line:  “Butter  and 
eggs  and  loving  care,  Make  Arn¬ 
old  taste  beyond  compare.” 

Woven  into  the  type  are 
drawings  of  a  butter  chum  and 
a  basket  of  eggs,  and  a  cartoon 
head  of  a  smiling  child  with  a 
pony-tail  hair-do. 

The  main  illustrations  in  the  favorite  store  or  market  —  for 
ads,  drawn  by  John  Huehner-  the  loaf  of  your  family’s  life.” 
garth,  the  headlines  and  the  text  Other  Huehnergarth  illustn- 
carry  out  this  theme  of  “loving  tions  give  life  to  these  other 
care.”  top  lines  in  the  series:  “We’re 

“Yes  ma’am!  Bread’s  our  real  baby-sitters  when  it  comes 
for  the  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  baby  .  .  .  reads  one  opening  to  babying  our  bread;”  “We 
firm  by  the  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  line.  The  line  drawing  shows  baby  our  bread  so  you  can  cod- 
and  placed  in  41  newspapers  ^  proud  pop,  cigars  in  pocket,  die  your  husband;”  and  “We 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  pushing  a  baby  carriage  in  baby  our  bread  with  everything 

In  coming  to  Kudner  from  which  rests  a  loaf  of  Arnold  but  a  cradle  song.” 

Benton  &  Bowles,  the  account  Brick  Oven  White  Bread.  Be- 

was  assi^ed  to  Lester  S.  neath  this  picture  is  the  line:  epeaiing  leme 

Rounds,  vicepresident  and  ac-  “We  baby  it  so  you  can  pamper  The  same  successful  theme  Ls 
count  supervisor,  who  had  your  family.”  being  followed  in  this  year’s 

worked  closely  with  Paul  Dean  “Let’s  face  it  —  a  little  spe-  Kudner  copy  for  Arnold,  Mr. 
Arnold,  president,  and  his  wife,  cial  loving  won’t  spoil  ’em,”  the  Rounds  said. 

Betty,  treasurer  of  the  company,  copy  continued.  “And  they  sure  Kudner  started  off  handling 
when  he  was  associated  with  appreciate  it  —  from  Dad  to  the  advertising  for  Arnold 
Benton  &  Bowles.  the  teen-agers  to  the  trike  set.  creating  a  special  crash  pro- 

The  personalities  of  the  Am-  “So  go  right  ahead  —  baby  gram  for  the  baker’s  rolls.  Tw 

them  a  bit  with  Arnold  Bread,  months  later  the  entire  accoont 
It  makes  terrific  toast  for  your  was  given  to  Kudner.  The  new- 
Executive’s  breakfast.  Super-  paper  ads  are  supplemented  hj 
sandwiches  for  the  Junior  Mem-  some  radio  and,  beginning  this 
bers.  (And  wins  plenty  of  com-  year,  a  five-times-a-week  weath- 
pliments  for  the  Chairlady  of  er  report  on  WPIX-TV  has  been 
the  Board ! )  bought. 

“Why  Arnold?  On  account  of  • 

the  Arnold  Family  positively  tvt  a 

coddles  their  bread  every  speck  Brewery  Names  Afjency 
of  the  way.  They  don’t  spare  The  Jackson  Brewing  Com- 
doting  care  in  the  painstaking  pany.  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  *p- 
baking  of  the  best  possible  pointed  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers 
bread  for  your  beloveds.  (And  &  Shenfield,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
why  not?  They  deserve  it,  don’t  handle  its  advertising  for  J« 

they?)  Beer.  The  leading  brewery  i> 

“ARNOLD  BREAD  is  Brick  the  South,  Jackson  uses  news- 

Oven  Baked  in  a  leisurely,  lov-  papers,  radio-TV  and  outdoor 
ing  fashion  —  with  the  best  throughout  a  nine-state  area  ex¬ 
whole  eggs  (lots  of  ’em)  —  the  tending  from  Florida  to  Ne« 
best  golden  butter  (lots  of  it)  Mexico. 
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The  press  unit 
that  gives  netvspapers 
an  entirely  new  standard 
of  printing  quality! 
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VF  beyond  compan! 

and  the  finest  flour  from  special 
sprightly  Spring  wheat. 

“Look  for  Arnold  Hearthstone 
White  Bread  or  famous  Arnold 
Brick  Oven  White  Bread  at  yoor 
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1960... year  of  political  decision... 
year  for  top  reporting  by  DRUMMOND 


This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  reoders 
wont  the  real  issues  pinpointed.  They  want 
incisive  reporting  that  cuts  away  prejudg¬ 
ments,  reveals  candidates  and  trends  in 
sharp  focus.  They  wont  to  know  how  our 
politics  offect  the  world. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  thorough,  high-prin¬ 


cipled,  is  their  man  .  .  .  respected  among 
newsmen.  The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
urges  for  your  readers,  if  available,  its  en¬ 
tire  Washington  -  based  team  —  Walter 
Lippmann,  David  Lawrence,  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  Joseph  Alsop.  To  check  availability, 
coll,  write  or  wire  Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  Director. 
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Meet  the  man  who  makes  good  printing  hy  the  toi 


In  simplest  terms,  paper-making  is 
mostly  putting  wood  into  water  and 
taking  it  out  again.  And  it's  true  of 
newsprint. 

The  Great  Northern  man  in  this 
picture  is  taking  a  sample  of  pulp  from 
what’s  called  a  vacuum  thickener.  It’s 
his  job  to  see  that  the  mixture  of  wood 
pulp  and  water  is  right  to  flow  in  a 
wide  smooth  ribbon  through  the  paper- 
making  machine  ...  to  become  a  sheet 
of  high-quality  newsprint. 

Put  another  way,  his  job  is  to  insure 
the  printability  of  Great  Northern’s 
newsprint  on  your  press.  And  he  has 
plenty  of  company. 

From  the  first  step  in  grinding  Maine 
wood  into  pulp  to  the  last  step  in  test¬ 


ing  the  finished  product,  a  loyal  army 
of  good  men  work  carefully  to  see  that 
the  newsprint  you  buy  from  Great 
Northern  is  clean,  smooth,  strong,  and 
uniform  in  quality  to  run,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  through  your  presses. 

The  company  that  looks  ahead  does 
the  best  job  today.  Many  of  the 
outstanding  advances  in  newsprint 
technology  have  been  born  at  Great 
Northern.  New  and  better  ways  to 
make  still  better  newsprint  are  always 
“on  the  board.”  Here  is  just  one  more 
reason  why  —  today  as  for  sixty  years 
—  Great  Northern  holds  the  position 
of  the  leading  domestic  producer  of 
newsprint,  in  helpful  service  to  a  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers. 


“Taking  it  for  granted" 
is  never  good  enough 
This  man  is  testing  paper  at  the  mill  pit 
of  day  and  night  quality  control  to  inati 
that  Great  Northern  paper  gives  smooii 
troublefree  performance  on  presses  acra 
the  country.  But  Great  Northern’s » 
sponsibility  does  not  stop  here.  Yoo* 
a  publisher  know  that  the  compmi 
Customer  Service  Department  is  “as«* 
as  the  phone.”  Trained  men,  sinctnl! 
interested  in  serving  you.  are  avaiWk 
to  work  with  your  printers  in  achievil 
optimum  use  of  the  company's  prothtt 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANI 

Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  THINKS  AHEAD . . .  DOES  THE  BEST  JOB  TODAY 


Qolden  Oaten 

(Continuai  from  fiage  19) 
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(••ionals  to  roiuentrate  on  their 
gn  specialties  without  be- 
entantfled  in  the  techni- 
jjjtieg  of  communications  out- 
$ide  thar  intim-diate  area. 

“At  the  same  time,  research, 
^jles  communication  and  public 
relations  have  l>een  taken  out 
of  adrertisinK’s  shadow  and 
pren  their  rightful  place  in 
rairketinK  stratejfy.  The  effec- 
tite  coordination  of  advertising 
vith  all  othi-r  marketing  ele¬ 
ments  is  made  jwssible  throusdi 
the  already  established  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  pnnluct  group.” 

Mr.  Healy  elaborated  on  this 
(Oiieept.  He  explained  that  media 
people,  for  example,  are  “the 
core  of  every  marketing  plan.” 

.Mon*  ViMbilily 

•‘What  this  new  arrangement 
does  is  to  give  the  creative  and 
media  executives  more  visibility. 
It  increases  their  opportunities. 
Those  with  enough  on  the  ball 
will  find  it  rewarding. 

Our  clients  will  profit 
tJirough  the  lietter  service  we 
can  give  and  l)ecause  of  the 
liiirher  class  of  personnel  we  are 
able  to  obtain.” 

The  complete  domestic  staff  of 
McCann-Erickson  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  is  participating  in  an 
awards  program  to  give  recog¬ 
nition  for  unusual  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  contributions  on  be¬ 
half  of  clients. 

As  the  first  step,  employes  in 
the  non-management  group  re- 
ceired  one-week’s  extra  salary 
on  Feb.  4.  During  a  two-year 
period  additional  payments  of 
one-week’s  salary  w^ill  be  made, 
depending  on  the  company’s 
progress  in  achi3ving  its  goals. 
Die  plan  calls  for  other  awards 
to  be  made  in  the  future,  prob- 
ably  in  the  form  of  cash  or 
stock. 

When  Bob  Healy  finally  moves 
«ay  from  his  agency  desk,  he 
relaxes  by  doing  work  of  a  dif- 
lermt  type.  Symbolic  of  his 
dediation  to  business  activities 
a  bis  interest  in  a  venture  capi- 
‘  operation,  in  which  he  has 
ready  had  an  opportunity  to 
'  P  some  young  men  get  ahead. 
^This  reveals  another  aspect  of 
Healy’s  character — ^his  in- 
*rest  in  working  wdth  and  help- 
young  people  to  get  ahead, 
is  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
atitudc  to  Mr.  Little  and  Gen. 
'l^e  for  the  help  and  counsel 
gave  to  him. 

Expiain^  l*hilo»opliy 

Always  interested  in  new 
f-as.  he  explained  his  philoso- 
for  bringing  out  the  best  in 


people,  as  follows: 

“There  are  mighty  few 
geniuses,  and  I’m  certainly  not 
one  of  them.  But  if  you  get  men 
working  together  you  make 
progress.  This  is  the  key  to 
success.” 

.Mr.  Healy’.s  other  pursuits  in¬ 
clude  tending  a  lime  grove  in 
Florida.  The  only  time  he  is  not 
“strictly  business’  is  when  he 
takes  his  fishing  rod  out  for  salt¬ 
water  fishing  off  the  Florida 
Keys,  wh?re  he  vacations. 


But  no  matter  how  busy  he  is, 
Mr.  Healy  alw'ays  makes  time 
for  his  family.  The  Healy’s 
three  .sons  and  two  daughters 
range  from  eight  months  to  21 
years  of  age. 

• 

INewell  Joins  D’Awy 

St.  Luuis 

Thomas  M.  Newell,  formerly 
of  Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
has  joined  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.  here  as  director  of  research. 


Davy  Leaves  HAS 
For  Fitzpatrick 

Jim  Davy  will  join  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Fitzpatrick  As- 
.sociates,  newspaper  and  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  representa¬ 
tives,  Feb.  8. 

For  the  past  .seven  years,  Mr. 
Davy  has  been  with  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  most  recently 
specializing  in  space  selling  for 
Hearst  owned  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines. 
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^‘ONE  OF  THE 

TOP  FIFTY 

Markets  in  America! 


Now!  .  .  .  Tulsa  is  *48th  IN  POPULATION  .  .  . 
M9th  in  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME! 
Tulsa  and  Hie  40>county  Magic  Empire 
is  more  Hian  a  BILLION-DOLLAR 
MARKET!  For  COMPLETE 
coverage  .  .  .  more 

Hian  170,000  ,,  ^ 

circulaHon 
...USE... 
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Record  Economic 
Review  Issued 

One  thousand  fourteen  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe  contributed  to  the 
three  largest  business  review 
issues  ever  published  by  the 
New  York  Times.  The  three  re¬ 
views  —  published  Jan.  11,  12 
and  13 — carried  350,321  lines 
of  advertising,  and  total  adver¬ 
tising  for  all  three  days  came 
to  608,309  lines  (2,028  columns). 

In  4  Parts 

The  Times  of  Monday,  Jan. 
11,  totaled  172  pages  in  four 
parts  with  109  pages  devoted 
to  an  extensive  analysis  of 
U.  S.  business,  industrial  and 
financial  trends.  Display  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  review  numbered 
731  and  advertising  totaled  205,- 
070  lines  (684  columns).  The 
entire  issue  of  the  11th  carried 
307,406  lines  (1,025  columns) 
of  advertising. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  12,  the 
Times’  40-page  International 
Trade  Review  carried  70,498 
lines  (235  columns)  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  bulk  of  which  came 
from  132  display  advertisers  in 
17  countries  of  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  area.  The  complete 


issue  of  the  Times  on  that  day 
totaled  96  pages  with  150,925 
lines  (503  columns)  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Times  Hemisphere  Re¬ 
view  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  13, 
was  devoted  to  Canada,  the 
Caribbean  area.  Central  and 
South  America.  Advertising  in 
this  review  section — ^from  151 
display  advertisers  in  16  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  U.  S.  A.  —  came 
to  74,753  lines  (249  columns). 
The  41-page  review  was  part  of 
a  96-page  issue  of  The  Times 
which  carried  a  total  of  149,- 
978  lines  (500  columns)  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

• 

Ruppert  Beer  Ads 
Dominate  Metlia 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  after 
nine  years  of  hammering  home 
the  word  “Knickerbocker,”  will 
launch  a  nine-state  $4,000,000 
advertising  campaign  (via  Nor¬ 
man,  Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.)  to 
shift  emphasis  back  to  the  name 
“Ruppert.”  The  theme:  “Rup¬ 
pert  people  have  a  thirst  for 
living.” 

The  campaign  will  include 
1,000-line  color  ads  in  four  Sun¬ 
day  supplements. 

A  “rotation  schedule”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  Ruppert  domin¬ 
ance  in  particular  media  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  > 


If  you  don’t  want  to  miss 
the  big  ones  while 
you  sell  the  smaller  ones, 
remember: 

Everpi/here, 

men  who  authorize  big  national 
advertising  appropriations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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The  Other  Media 


‘SKYJECTOR’  TO  PROJECT  AUS  ON  CLOUDS-  Skyjectar", 

mobile  92-million  candlepower  projection  unit,  said  to  “reroli.' 
tionize  outdoor  advertising”  but  not  intended  to  “replace  new 
papers,  magazines  or  radio-TV  as  an  advertising  medium.” 
debuted  high  over  Manhattan’s  cloud  banks  the  night  of  Fek 
1  by  Unexcelled  Chemical  Corp.  The  new  medium  ean  project 
a  message  in  color  or  black  and  white  against  any  large  suriacc 
(clouds,  sky-scrapers,  mountains,  cliffs  and  dams)  where  it  “can  be 
seen  by  as  many  as  seven  million  jieople  for  as  little  as  $3,000 1 
night.”  James  M.  Crosby,  Unexcelled’s  president,  emphasized  that 
Skyjector  will  be  a  medium  for  promoting  other  media  as  well  k 
supplementing  national  and  local  advertisers’  efforts.  Annual  con 
to  an  advertiser:  $1,000,000. 

*  *  * 

MOVIE  ATTENDANCE  UP  2.5  MILLION— Almost  2V2  millio, 
more  Americans  went  to  movies  during  average  week  in  ’59  thu 
in  ’.58,  according  to  Theatre-screen  Advertising  Bureau.  .\veri|e 
weekly  attendance  in  ’,59  for  both  conventional  and  drive-in  theatre 
was  41,954.000  compared  to  39,621,000  in  ’.58.  Largest  gains  score! 
in  booming  outdoor  market  (13.3%),  but  conventional  theatres  ak 
gained  (3.3%)  in  paid  adult  movie-goers  per  week  over  ’58. 

*  *  * 

’59  PREMIUM  OFFERS  UP  3.3% — Manufacturers’  premka 
offers  climbed  to  new  high  in  ’59,  3.3%  over  ’58,  according  to  seni- 
annual  “Promotion  Index”  in  February  issue  of  Premium  Practitt 
magazine.  Contests  were  up  4.9%  and  retailer  promotions  increaiM 
47.5%  for  the  year.  Most  of  these  gains,  however,  were  made  duriig 
first  half,  as  premium  offers  fell  3.8%  during  last  six  months.  Cai- 
tests  were  off  1.7%  in  last  half.  Only  retailer  promotions  clitnlw 
during  that  period,  up  51.6%.  More  offers  are  being  aimed  at  inx. 
climbing  from  12%  to  19%  of  total ;  women’s  offers  dropped  fna 
46%  to  37%;  juvenile  offers  fell  from  21%  to  15%;  geneni 
offers  climb^  from  21%  to  29%. 

*  *  * 

MORE  ON  SPLIT  TV  COM  MERQALS— Schwerin  Reswei 
Clorp.  reports  multiple-product  TV  commercials,  “when  proper!' 
constructed,”  deliver  “a  substantial  bonus  to  the  advertiser.”  SRC 
hastens  to  add  that  it  is  only  considering  commercials  which  pre 
sent  two  products  under  a  common  brand  name.  “The  30-8ecen 
back-to-back  presentation  of  two  dissimilar  brands  and  product- 
is  a  horse  of  another  color,”  which  SRC  will  cover  in  near  futuit 
!  *  *  * 

PRINT  MEDIA  URGED  TO  STOP  nCHTING  AMONG 
’SELVES — Consumer  and  trade  publications  were  challenged  tlk 
week  to  stop  fighting  each  other  and  to  put  their  time  and  moir 
into  positive  promotion.  Gallagher  Report  says  magazines  itill 
guilty  of  “vicious  competitive  practices,  particularly  in  spa* 
selling.”  are  doing  disservice  to  themselves,  their  advertisers  u< 

I  the  magazine  industry.  Report  notes  leading  magazines  are  veeriit 
away  from  this  kind  of  negative  selling;  are  relying  more  • 
promoting  their  own  excellence  and  effectiveness  rather  than  * 
playing  up  “supposed  shortcomings  of  competitors.” 

'  *  *  * 

‘WHAT  EXPERTS  SAY  ABOUT  TV’— “Here’s  What  the  Exptn- 
Say  about  Television,”  a  new  Television  Bureau  of  Advertisig 
booklet,  presents  in  capsule  form  opinions  of  leaders  of  min' 
phases  of  business  and  advertising.  Wide  range  of  topics  included 
Comparisons  with  other  media,  cost  efiBciency,  and  corporate  imig 
and  concept  advertisers  are  among  subjects  covered. 

*  *  * 

BABY  BOOM  BECOMES  MARRIAGE  BOOM— Baby  boomd 
the  ’40s  has  become  the  marriage  lK)om  of  the  ’60s  and  in  nrt 
five  years  alone  more  than  3,000,000  teen-age  girls  will  nun'- 
according  to  “Bridal  Market  Study”  released  by  Seventeen  nup; 
zine.  Study,  based  on  material  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Census  iP 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  shows:  33.15 
of  all  18  and  19-year  old  girls  already  married;  half  of  all  wona 
marrying  for  first  time  marry  before  the  age  of  20.2;  over  500.W 
teen-age  girls  marry  each  year;  more  girls  marry'  at  18  than  * 
any  other  age.  Copies  of  study  available  on  request. 
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Bsnk  Debifs: 

'*■  In  OOO's 

2  $1,581,700 

^  $2,461,600 

°  $3,625,184 

•f  IM-mo;  )  $4,136,060 

J2fh  Federal  lleser\e 


Retail  Sales: 

In  OOO's 

. $302,670 

. $554,803 

. $720,673 

Sales  Management 


What  About  San  Jose? 


Inspired  by  the  driving  of 
the  golden  spike  linking  East 
and  West,  Editor  Owen  was 
more  prophetic  than  he  knew. 
The  ponderous  iron  horse  did 
indeed  bring  growth  and 
prosperity  to  San  Jose,  as 
have  the  automobile  and  the 
airplane  in  turn. 


Aa  “Look  at  our  past,  and 
who  shall  say  where  shall 
be  the  limits  to  our  future 
greatness?” 


Now,  m  the  space  age, 
Santa  C^Iara  County  ranks 
high  in  research  and  elec¬ 
tronics -and  the  future  holds 
even  greater  promise  .  .  . 


J.  J.  Owen  Editor, 
San  Jose  Mercury 
May  14,  1869 
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MERCURY  and  NEWS 


A  Bidder  Newspaper 


Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network  and  Parade. 


QU*0-CiTlES  LARGEST  COMSINEO  OAJtY  CIRCULATION 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE' "dispatch 


REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN  K  L  APP  CO. 


Newspapers  Get  Bulk 
Of  Bahamas  Budget 


Nassau,  Bahamas  Other  scheduling  is  planned 
Newspaper  and  maf^azine  ad-  in  Boston,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
vertisinK  campaipis  designed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia  and 
boost  Bahamas  travel  to  all-time  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Washington, 
record  heights  for  the  spring  I).  C.;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland, 
and  summer  months  were  ap-  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  De- 
proved  at  the  recent  semi-an-  troit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
nual  sales  meetings  of  the  Ba-  Minn.;  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
hamas  Development  Board  here.  Magazine  scheduling  totals 
Adoption  of  a  $460,789  budget  $99,258  and  includes  full-page, 
for  the  April-August  Bahamas  four-color  insertions  plus  black 
promotions,  is  the  largest  in  the  and  white  advertising. 

Board’s  history  for  a  compara-  An  additional  $15,674  will 
ble  period.  cover  insertions  in  Ixrating  pub- 

Of  the  total  allotment,  top  lications.  Motor  Boating  and 
spot  went  to  advertising  in  key  Popular  Boating. 
daily  newspapers  in  proven  met-  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  will 
ropolitan  marketing  areas  and  handle  placement  of  $189,187  in 
those  in  which  tourist-origina-  advertising  through  its  Miami 
tion  studies  reveal  a  growing  office  in  Southern  and  Western 
travel  potential  for  the  Ba-  newspapers,  magazines  and  out- 
hamas.  door  displays,  including  bro- 

chures  and  cooperative  ads  in 
$162,670  to  Papers  conjunction  with  major  hotels. 

Advertising  (via  Kelly-Nason,  airlines  and  steamship  coni¬ 
ine.)  totals  $277,602,  with  $162,-  panies. 

670  allotted  for  daily  newspaper  The  Miami  area  market  only 
insertions  during  the  April- Au-  186  miles  away  will  be  tempted 
gust  scheduling.  This  is  topped  through  ads  in  the  Munni  Her- 
by  36,400  lines  in  New  York  nUl,  Miami  Netm  and  Miami 
City  publications  during  that  Beach  Sun.  An  “ambitious” 
period.  Newspaper  Advertising  sched¬ 

ule  totals  $132,019.22  of  the 
~  Grant  Advertising  portion  of 

budget.  Holiday  vacations  in 
the  Bahamas  over  Easter,  Me- 
.  morial  Day  and  July  Fourth  will 
given  special  attention. 

*  Grant  will  handle  the  West 
Coast  campaign  with  a  $22,026 
W  ad  series  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Ex- 

■  aminer,  Los  Angeles  Times,  San 

I  ■■  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Fran- 

1  cisco  Chronicle  and  the  Oakland 

QUAD-CITIES 

Grant  s  magazine  appropria- 

®Ni  0$  TMi  runs  $21,961. 

Grant  also  will  handle  an  out¬ 
door  advertising  campaign  for 
which  $35,208  has  been  alloted. 


THE  SILKY  WAY — J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  department  store  bought  50  buiidhi 
of  papers  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  to  use  as  "props"  in  a  "RNd 
All  About  It"  window  promotion  of  spring  prints.  Ivey's  display  mani^ 
K4.  T.  Gordon  fashioned  an  abstract  newsstand  from  newspapers. 


Dispatch 
and  Argus 
cover  the 


COLORMATIC 


Illinois  side  of 


World's  first  fully 
integrated  black  and  white 
and  R.O.P.  color 
high-speed  press  unit! 


New  Exeliaii|;e  Ads 

The  New'  York  Stock  Ei 
change  announced  this  weektiK 


the  Quad-Cities, 


where  56  percent 
of  Quad-Citians  live 


Y ou  can't  take  an  idea  or  a  story  and  push  it 
into  a  machine  and  have  it  come  out  marked 
"good"  or  "fair"  or  "poor." 

All  of  us  must  rely  on  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  men  and  women  whose  experience  qualifies  them 
to  make  the  correct  decisions  most  of  the  time. 

We  have  a  mighty  impressive  list  of  such  persons 
within  The  Associated  Press.  But  even  that  is  no 
guarantee  that  everything  will  be  100  per  cent 
right.  (We'd  be  unrealistic  if  we  thought  that.) 

Anyway,  that's  where  The  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  comes  in.  It  puts  The  AP 


under  a  microscope;  not  once  a  year  or  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  continuously.  It  probes,  suggests,  develops, 
criticizes.  It  pulls  no  punches,  plays  no  favorites. 
It  pours  out  ideas.  It  has  one  aim— to  improve  the 
product  of  The  Associated  Press. 

Since  the  newspapers  these  Managing  Editors 
represent  are  members  of  The  Associated  Press, 
this  intense  self-criticism  is  without  parallel. 

Is  it  worthwhile? 

You're  darn  right  it  is!  The  APME  has  helped 
to  keep  The  AP  on  top! 


When  the  first  USS  Independence  was  commissioned 
in  1776,  you  probably  could  have  put  all  the  steel  aboard 
her  into  one  sea  chest.  But  when  the  fifth  Independence 
joined  the  U.S.  fleet  this  year,  she  carried  the  widest 
variety  of  specialty  steels  ever  assembled.  57,000  of  her 
60,000  tons  are  steel. 

The  Independence  is  big.  She  carries  a  crew  of  3,500 
and  her  quarter  mile  of  runways  could  park  two  luxury 
liners  side  by  side.  Turn  her  on  end  and  she’d  reach  up 
to  the  80th  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building.  Total 
working  area  for  flight  operations  is  over  six  acres. 

The  Independence  is  built  of  steel,  much  of  it  supplied 
by  United  States  Steel.  For  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  toughness  U.S.  Steel  furnished  two  types  of  spe¬ 
cially  formulated  and  treated  armor  plate.  Steel  cables, 
strong  enough  to  stop  a  landing  jet  bomber,  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Division  of  United 
States  Steel.  Her  four  66V2-foot,  50-ton  propeller  shafts 
were  forged  at  the  USS  Homestead  Works.  And  so  it 
goes.  From  flight  deck  armor  to  the  stainless  steel  used  in 
her  hospital,  galley  and  crew’s  quarters,  USS  Steels  play 
an  important  part  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the 
Navy’s  finest  ships. 

It  took  three  years  to  build  Independence.  It  took  50 
years  of  research  and  development  to  perfect  the  specialty 
steels  of  which  she  is  made.  f/SS  U  a  registered  trademark 


Something  new  in  tie-downs.  Instead  of  welded  tie¬ 
downs,  Independence  has  dimples  placed  at  specified 
points  in  flight  and  hangar  deck  armor.  U.  S.  Steel  devel¬ 
oped  special  dies  for  use  in  a  12,000-ton  press,  worked 
with  the  plate  while  it  was  cold.  Danger  of  welded-in  units 
breaking  loose  from  overhead  blast  is  now  eliminated. 


Hammocks  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Pullman- 

type  bunks  with  individual  reading  lights  make  crew  * 
quarters  much  more  comfortable. 


!el|(|o  to  sea  with  the  USS  "Independence” 


loti  of  room,  lots  of  steel  here.  Hangar  deck  aboard 
independence  can  store  100  jets,  is  as  big  as  two  and  a 
tislf  football  fields. 


United  States  Steel 


‘Total  Sell’ 
Calls  Bring 
New  Business 


Chicago 

“There’s  a  mint  of  money  uj) 
and  down  your  streets  and  mine 
that  we  can  hav’e  if  we  put  our 
Total  Selling  efforts  into  pettinp 
it.” 

That  was  the  work-a-day  mes¬ 
sage  that  Gilliert  P.  Swan.son, 
business  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesuian-Re- 
vieiv  and  Chronicle  and  former 
N.^EA  president,  left  with  ad 
managers  attending  the  recent 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Asswiation  convention. 

.■JK  Calls  Per  Vi  «*ck 

Mr.  Swanson  told  how  Total 
Selling  had  lieen  put  to  work  in 
Sjxikane  during  1959,  re.sulting 
in  1,838  presentations,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  38  calls  per  week  by  the 
staff  of  28  regular  .sale.smen. 

“Every  outside  salesman  has 
mane  a  minimum  of  one  news¬ 
paper  .selling  presentation  per 
week,  and  .several  have  made 
more  than  two  such  calls  per 
week  since  the  beginning  of 
Total  Selling  on  February  1, 
1959,”  said  '  Mr.  Swanson.  The 


results  speak  for  themselves: 

During  1959,  Retail  contract 
count  ro.se  from  504  —  l)efore 
Total  Selling — to  an  all-time- 
high  of  598  contracts. 

In  addition  to  renewing  old 
contracts,  the  rcdail  staff  in  1959 
signed  194  new  business  display 
contracts  valued  at  over  $200,- 
000. 

“It  also  follows  that  the  men 
who  made  the  most  calls — the 
most  sales  presentations  .sold 
the  mo.st  contracts,”  said  Mr. 
Swan.son.  “Top  i)roducer  in  Re¬ 
tail  is  a  29-year-old  .sale.sman 
who  transferrefl  from  Feature 
Advertising  to  Retail  just  10 
months  ago.  He  caught  the  spirit 
of  Total  Selling  quickly,  made 
99  Total  Selling  i)re.sentations 
and  sold  37  new  business  con¬ 
tracts.” 

The  .same  kind  of  results  were 
attained  in  Classified. 

“The  outside  salesmen  in  Clas¬ 
sified  have  sold  more  contracts 
per  100  calls  than  the  display 
salesmen,”  he  said.  “During  the 
11-month  period,  the  Classified 
team  presented  the  newspaper 
story  to  077  accounts.  Of  these, 
357  calls  were  on  new  business 
I)rospects  and  144  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  were  sold.  .\s  in  display, 
the  top  producer  in  Classified 
was  the  man  who  made  the  most 
presentations  —  a  37-year-old 
seasoned  salesman.  He  made  114 
l)resentations  and  .sold  41  new 
business  contracts.” 


N^ENGLAND’S  /sT  MARKET  — 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ujiih,  iAa.  SlMum  jQoiioJi 

WORCESTER 

MARKET 


86.4%  daily  coverage  with  the 
Telegram  Gazette.  Daily  / 
circulation  158,215.  z' 
Sunday  —  102,957.  > 

ABC  audit  Dec.  / 

31,  1958.  /X 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  i  SCHMITT,  Ik. 

Nofionol  RepresentofiVes 


WORCESTER 


STEPPING  UP-^.  Woodrow  Beard 
is  the  newly  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  He 
has  been  handling  automotive 
and  travel.  Graduate  of  Iowa, 
1937,  Political  Science;  market  in¬ 
vestigator  for  Nielsen  Co.;  Navy 
(Lt.  Commdr.)  joined  R&T  in  1948. 


Borax  Car  Ads 
Called  Wasteful 

Washington 

Member.s  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
meeting  here  this  week  were 
urged  to  “quarantine  the  borax 
car  advertisers”  by  H.  Belmont 
Ver  Standig,  president  of  the 
advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name. 

Decrying  Iwrax  advertising  in 
any  form,  Mr.  Ver  Standig  said, 
“I  heartily  condemn — not  only 
Ireeause  it’s  so  unnecessary  but 
l>ecause  it’s  just  plain  bad  busi¬ 
ness — the  unethical,  misleading 
or  downright  dishonest  tactics 
that  some  of  the  borax  adver¬ 
tisers  are  using,  in  the  delusion 
that  it’s  good  business — that  it 
will  sell  more  cars.” 

He  said  that  liecause  borax 
advertising  has  a  motivating  ap¬ 
peal  to  less  than  15%  of  all 
potential  new  or  used  car  pur¬ 
chasers,  expenditures  for  borax 
advertising  are  extremely  waste¬ 
ful  and  can  only  be  worth  15c 
on  the  dollar. 


RAtlO  STA’^TtOtl  ADR  WTAA-t* 


Rowe  To  Quit 
Paramount  Pix 

Gerald  Rowe  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  Corp.,  effective 
in  late  February.  He  will  re¬ 
enter  the  advertising  agency 
field. 

Prior  to  joining  Paramount 
last  fall  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  ’59, 
page  30)  Mr.  Rowe  had  served 
as  associate  super\Msor  of  enter¬ 
tainment  accounts  in  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  Division  of  Lennen  and 
Newell  advertising  agency. 
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Roto  Color 
Sections 
Plug  Fla. 

One  of  the  largest  .idvertisuif 
investments  to  promote  travel 
to  Florida  has  Ikm  h  made  by 
Delta  .\ir  Lines  in  the  Chun^,, 
Trihnnc  and  the  Ciiicago  Sio- 
Tinien. 

Delta  used  24  jiages  of  color 
and  rotogravtire  advertisinfr  in 
two  .sections  published  as  Winter 
Vacation  Guides  in  the  Chicap) 
Tribune  on  Jan.  24  ;ind  in  the 
Sun-Times  on  Jan.  31.  Tot*, 
cost  of  the  advertising  on  these 
two  days  was  in  exce.ss  of  J5fl. 
000. 

George  E.  Bounds,  director  of 
advertising  for  Delta,  claims 
that  more  than  two  millior 
feeople  read  these  sections  which 
are  built  around  Delta’s  165- 
minute  non-stop  jet  .service  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Miami. 

Delta  feels  that  it  can  justih 
this  expenditure  of  advertMinj 
funds,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
more  than  46%  of  the  holiday 
traffic  no  longer  waits  for  sum 
mer  to  take  a  vacation.  Thisi« 
due  in  large  part,  to  Miami- 
winter  attractions. 

Delta’s  Winter  Vacation 
Guide  consists  of  four  four-colot 
pages  and  eight  rotogravun 
jiages.  All  photography  and  lay¬ 
outs  for  these  .special  sectioBs 
were  especially  made  by  Delta's 
advertising  agency,  Burke  Dot 
ling  Adams,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta. 

Special  promotions  cxploitim 
Delta’s  use  of  color  and  rototo 
place  emphasis  on  Florida  sun- 
.shine  featured  distribution  of 
44,000  copies  of  the  Tribune  sec¬ 
tion  on  all  planes  operated  by 
Delta  from  Midway  and  O’Hart 
Fields.  .Advance  copies  were 
sent  to  travel  agents  and  air¬ 
lines  that  cooj>erate  with  Dehi 
in  the  promotion  of  air  travel 
to  Florida. 

The  Winter  Vacation  Guide 
is  a  separate  magazine-styie 
supyrlement  said  to  represest 
one  of  the  top  investments  to  j 
be  made  by  any  transportatior 
advertiser  for  a  single  news¬ 
paper  ad  on  any  one  day. 

Part  of  the  promotion  plw 
also  included  distribution  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  section  of 
Delta’s  Winter  Vacation  Guide 
in  the  Miami  Beach  Sun. 


Boating  Linage 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /*• 
qiiirer  reports  it  published  10',; 
870  lines  of  classified  Iroat  aid 
marine  supplies  advertising  is 
1959,  as  against  82,959  lines  is 
1958. 
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'rhc  Dairy  Farmers  Report .  .  . 

1  ruth  dies  if  stretched 
even  a  little  bit 


Snbrersion  Doetio't  End  In  School 

We  Americans  strongly  support  education  for  our 
children,  and  there  are  few  issues  which  stir  parents  to 
action  faster  than  any  suKPestion  that  a  teacher  is 
attemptinjr  to  subvert  the  minds  of  our  children.  It  is 
likely  that  there  have  been  more  mass  meetitiKS  called 
to  protest  what  teachers  are  rejwrted  to  have  .said — or 
pas.saRes  in  textbooks — than  for  almost  any  other  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  may  seem  odd.  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
same  parents  who  attend  the  .school  protest  meetiiiRS 
may  blandly  ignore,  or  not  even  note,  the  many  other 
forms  of  subversion  at  work  to  warp  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  any  attempt  to  distort 
the  truth  for  any  purpose  is  subversion,  the  undermin¬ 
ing  of  the  moral  fabric  which  holds  our  society  together. 

Any  news  rejwrter  or  any  advertising  copj'writer  who 
submits  copy  that  twists  the  truth,  even  ever  so  little, 
is  a  subversiv’e  force  in  a  .society  which  proclaims  that 
it  is  built  upon  the  premise  that  if  you  seek  the  truth, 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  People  who  are  willing 
to  work  under  a  double  standard — demanding  truth  in 
the  school  classroom  but  willing  to  twist  the  truth  to 
tout  the  artifacts  of  commerce — must  certainly  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  this  perpetual  mental  juggling  act. 

Adrertisinf/  Can  Be  Educational 

At  a  time  when  many  people,  in  and  out  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  are  aroused  about  the  subject  of  “truth 
in  advertising,”  it  might  be  well  for  all  of  us  who  do 
believe  that  advertising  plays  a  tremendously  important 
role  in  our  s(x:iety  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  how  adver¬ 
tising  might  play  its  most  effective  role. 

It  certainly  is  shocking,  to  say  the  least,  when  opinion 
.surveys  reveal  that  a  rather  large  i)ercentage  of  i)eople 
distrust  almost  any  statement  that  appears  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  ver>’  fact  that  so  many  i)eople  disclaim  the 
influence  of  advertising  in  helping  them  to  make  buying 
decisions  has  in  itself  long  been  an  indication  that  ad¬ 
vertising  operates  under  some  very  serious  handicaps. 

It  is  folly  to  assume  anything  other  than  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  amply  earned  the  somewhat  unsavory  reputa- 
tation  which  it  has  among  many  people.  The  unfortunate 
public  reaction  to  advertising  is  based  on  the  sad  facts 
of  life:  altogether  too  much  advertising  has  been  mis¬ 
leading,  downright  dishonest  and  a  distinct  dis-ser\’ice 
to  the  public. 

Much,  probably  most,  advertising  .serves  as  sound 
^ucational  material  and,  in  doing  a  capable  and  honest 
job  of  educating  consumers,  this  advertising  also  does 
an  effective  job  in  building  consumer  acceptance  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  Advertising  based  on  distortion  of 
the  truth — of  which  there  is  entirely  too  much — or 
advertising  which  really  .says  nothing  to  the  consumer 
weakens  the  public’s  confidence  in  all  advertising. 


Poor  Ads  Hurt  The  Media  Also 

The  attacks  on  advertising  certainly  involve  the  media 
in  which  the  advertising  appears,  for  the  media  cannot 
di.sclaim  responsibility  for  content.  No  law  forces  any 
medium  of  communications  to  carry  advertising  which 
is  not  truthful.  Actually  the  appearance  of  advertising 
in  the  media  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  message  by  the  managers  of  the  media. 

Thus,  obviously,  it  is  not  enough  to  try  to  keep  out 
tho.se  who  ver>'  obviously  distort  the  truth  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  Even  the  tiniest  bit  of  twisting  makes  the 
truth  untrue.  Each  time  that  an  increasingly  intelligent 
and  more  sophisticated  public  learns  that  the  truth  has 
been  tam{)ered  with — whether  in  advertising  or  editorial 
content — confidence  in  the  media,  as  well  as  in  adver- 
ti.sens.  is  further  undermined.  That  the  public  has  lost 
much  of  its  respect  for  both  advertisers  and  the  media 
is  obvious  to  everyone  except  tho.se  who  prefer  to  bury 
their  heads  in  the  pile  of  dollars  that  might  be  built 
up  by  taking  immediate  advantage  of  dishonesty  and 
without  being  concerned  about  the  future. 

Entirely  too  much  advertising  is  aimed  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  mental  ages,  if  not  to  morons  alone.  Truth 
has  often  been  .sacrificed  to  .screaming  slogans — whether 
in  type  or  voice,  just  as  many  headlines  are  written  to 
mislead  readers  into  reading  an  article. 


Truth  Does  Pay  Dividends 

As  businessmen  whose  predecessors  got  started  in 
this  country  about  the  .same  time  the  first  settlers  ar¬ 
rived,  dairy  farmers  have  learned  through  several  cen¬ 
turies  that  truth  not  only  makes  men  free  but  al.so  is 
the  only  solid  foundation  upon  which  any  industry  can 
build  a  successful  and  expanding  future. 

Milk  and  other  dairy  foods  today  play  a  starring  roie 
in  the  diet  of  the  American  people  because  through  the 
years  homemakers  have  learned  and  have  respected  the 
facts.  All  the  efforts  of  the  charlatans — from  the  medi¬ 
cine  men  of  the  frontier  days  to  the  modem  medicine 
men  who  use  the  latest  in  communications  techniques — 
to  undermine  confidence  in  such  well  established  basic 
foods  as  milk,  or  to  suggest  that  professional  medical 
advice  is  less  valuable  than  what  the  food  faddist  offers, 
have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  truth. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  truth  will  survive  and 
will  triumph — which  is  certainly  a  tremendous  blessing 
for  our  society! 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Dairy  Farmers'  Voice  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Technical  Training 
Or  Liberal  Arts? 


PHOTOGRAPHY  this  is  all  a  man  working  for  a  revive  this  course,  only 

-  news  picture  service  will  need.”  time  aiming  toward  a  mad 

rri  1  •  1  rfA  •  •  .  broader  scope,  more  from  tk 

I  I  Bui  RIT  Agrees  picture  editor’s  point  of  vi,, 

■■■  i  ^  addition  to  the  Photogra-  emphasizing  what  will  appear b 

~  phic  Technology  department’s  newspapers  and  mauazinet  aib 

i  i-M  T  iVkAtvol  A  r  course,  RIT  is  offering  for  the  why.” 

€tL  i-Vl  •  first  time  this  year,  a  four-year  Training  (kH.vhoys 

curriculum  in  Photomechanical 

Bv  Bob  Warner  Reproduction.  It  includes  courses  Further  indications  of  a  gw*. 

^  in  general  education,  along  with  ing  trend  toward  higher  ted). 

fundamentals  of  photomechani-  nical  qualifications  merging  vhk 
Offering  of  a  scholarship  to  minority  of  newspaper  photog-  ^^1  reproduction,  chemistry  of  the  demand  for  a  well-roundaj 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech-  rapers  today,  it  may  become  graphinc  arts  processes,  education,  can  be  seen  in  tl* 

nology’s  Department  of  Photo-  commonplace  schooling  for  quality  control,  optics,  photo-  example  of  the  .Vcic  For* 

graphic  Technology  raises  the  photo-journalists.  graphic  sensitometry  and  theory 

question;  what  standards  of  ed-  While  the  Institute’s  photog-  ggigr  processes  and  reproduc-  The  News  has  a  program  for 
ucation  are  required  of  newspa-  raphy  department  is  not  speci-  training  photographers.  TV 

per  cameramen  ?  ficially  a  school  of  photo-jour-  overwhelming  percentage  of  iu 

The  attitude  among  photo  de-  nalism,  it  does  offer  a  major  Extra  Training  Help^  camermen  start  off  as  copybop. 

partment  managers  surveyed  by  in  Illustrated  Photography.  professional  This  in  itself  is  not  unimw 

E&P  indicates  that  newspap^  .About  10  pe^ent  of  its  gradu-  uulifications  is  certainly  a  good  Many  other  papers  get  somed 

do  not  demand  any  specific  ed-  ates  enter  the  newspaper  and  thing,”  said  F.  A.  Resch,  execu-  their  cameramen  in  the  as, 

ucational  background  of  photog-  magazine  fields. 

nnckr  HnwAVC^r  tho 


By  Bob  Warner 


question:  what  standards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  are  required  of  newspa¬ 
per  cameramen? 

The  attitude  among  photo  de- 


Extra  Training  HelpA 
‘Any  raising  of  professional 


The  News  has  a  program  for 
training  photographers.  Tb 
overwhelming  percentage  of  iu 
camermen  start  off  as  copybop. 

This  in  itself  is  not  umutai 


raphers  but  generally  seek  men  A  few  RIT  graduates  are  or 
who  have  had  a  well-rounded,  the  staffs  of  daily  newspapers 
non-technical  education.  _ 


.  j  X  tive  photo  editor  of  Associated  manner.  However,  the  trainini 

A  few  RIT  graduates  are  on  program  at  the  News  is  sTIp 

le  s  a  s  o  ai  y  newspapers.  x^p  (foesn’t  demand  that  a  tematic  and  intensive  it  almor 

Degree  in  Fine  .Arts  photographer  be  a  college  gradu-  qualifies  as  a  little  RIT  com 

ate.  On  the  other  hand,  photog-  in  its  owm  right. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  e.xecutive  raphy  is  like  any  other  field;  the  The  News’  chief  photograohir 


This  would  appear  to  be  in 
contrast  with  RIT  requirements 


Degree  in  Fine  .Arts 


fnr  tVie  hv  .  raphy  IS  like  any  Other  field;  the  The  News’ chief  photographtr 

for  the  scholarahip  posted  by  picture  editor  of  United  Press  better  qualified  a  man  is,  the  Walter  Ranzini  said  thereT, 

the  Professional  Photographers  Internationa  ,  described  h  s  at-  hetter  off  he  will  he  All  fhino-s  V  L  c  u*  u  u  i 
of  A  morion  Too  TVioao  inoiiiHo  4.  *^  j  j  4.-  4  I  oit  tte  Will  lie.  All  tHings  mixture  of  high  school  and  d- 

of  America,  Inc.  These  include  titude  toward  education  stand-  eq^al,  the  fellow  who  has  lege  graduates  among  the  com 

high  school  courses  in  interme-  ards-  u  4U^  u  n  „  n  ^  grauuaies  among  me  copj 

Hinto  nlirohrn  or  olnop  wonmotrv  44W  1  u-  c  II  through  College  may  Well  boys,  but  College  men  are  d*. 

diate  algebra  or  plane  pometry,  “We  are  looking  for  college  have  a  lietter  opportunity  if  he  finitely  preferred, 
passing  grades  in  scholastic  and  graduates  but  we  don’t  demand  »h„  basic  talents  too  "nueiy  preierreu. 

science  aptitudes  with  pr^er-  our  photographers  have  this  ..  4  ^  ^^^ber  of  our  appli-  Standards  Rising 

ence  to  students  holding  cr^its  background.  As  far  as  technical  ,3^43  ^re  college  seniors.  In  xt  think  that  in  coming  v«n 

in  chemistry,  physics  or  both  training  goes,  I  would  just  as  f^^t,  I’ve  had  three  letters  this  hiirher^  ttchniLl 

subjects.  The  four-year  course  soon  have  a  fellow  with  a  from  seniors  inouirin?  into  technical  qualificatuti 

leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Bachelors  Degree  in  Fine  Arts  Tv,  •  i  will  lie  asked  of  photo-jouml 

degree  in  either  Photogmphic  “T  th Tnit  iS  tapor^rto  •a’leSlv  S  a  „e«e 

Seience  or  Applied  Photography,  photographer’s  b^kground  that  paper  photography  department  any  other  tAXfu™' to 

Bditor.-  Attitade.  -  go^^  »  -‘^ng^ 

Most  photo  editors  questioned  sound  background  in  the  liberal  pipf„re  Editor  “T  am  stronclv  training  you  have  m  you 

agmed  they  don’t  mqnim  such  arts,  he’ll  Im  acute,  he’ll  be  fn “mr  a  Ln  h^ng?^  profession  the  better  o«  p. ' 

an  advanced  technical  training  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  education,  a  good  cultivated  ***’ 

and  they  didn’t  foresee  a  time  the  world,  he’ll  hav^e  some  les-  background.  “A’oung  men  who  have  take 


kground  “A’oung  men  who  have  take 

But  ultimately,  the  important  in  photography  at  dif 


when  they  would.  sons  in  human  psychology,  “But  ultimately,  the  important  courses  in  photography  at  dif 

However,  the  editors  consist-  proper  english  and  how  to  write  thing  will  be  for  a  photographer  docent  institutes  become  ram* 
ently  stated  that,  all  things  be-  it,  and  a  well-rounded  apprecia-  to  know  w’hat  constitutes  news  adaptable  on  a  technical  bait' 
ing  equal,  the  more  education  tion  of  other  basic  subjects.  i-ather  than  his  having  high-  news  sense  is  cw- 

a  man  has  the  better  will  be  his  “I  doubt  that  a  photo-jour-  blown  ideas  about  technique.  The  evened  that’s  something  ei» 
opportunity  in  the  photo-journal-  nalist  will  ever  need  the  kind  of  critical  question  will  be*  is  the  sense  is  inbretl,  it  cai': 

ism  field.  requirements  RIT  demands,  man  capable  of  getting  a’ picture  h®  taught. 

This  attitude  opens  up  the  Many  journalism  schools  fbat  tells  a  story?”  ‘‘But  the  young  fellow  who  ht 

possibility,  at  least,  that  while  throughout  the  country  are  ex-  c  g  Neblette,  who  heads  that  little  extra  chemistry  or 

RIT’s  type  of  intensive  train-  tending  the  range  of  their  rit>s  Division  of  Photography,  algebra  will  pick  things  sp 
ing  is  of  interest  to  only  a  photo-journalism  courses  and  points  out  that  the  school'  faster  in  the  photography  fWi 

stresses  photography  from  a  ff  h®  f*as  any  common  sen* 
creative  point  of  view,  including  ^^®  ^®  ®^^®  f®  ^ 

journalism,  even  though  it  pres-  extra  training  to  advantage." 
ently  does  not  offer  a  course  in  However,  Mr.  Ranzini  *1* 
this  area.  pointed  out  that  the  News  (W- 

“We  once  had  an  experimental  fully  nurtures  “the  natm 
course  in  photo-journalism,”  Mr.  man,”  the  fellow  who  can  pw 

'  Neblette  related.  ‘‘We  experi-  things  up  for  himself  in 

mented  in  newspaper  photog-  studio  and  libarai*y.  The  trait 

raphy  in  a  course  conducted  by  mR  program  aims  at  giving » 
-y.  Jim  Osborne,  chief  photographer  trainees  an  equal  chance  to  nub 
■  I  1  I  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  the  grade. 
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WINTER — throngs  of  skaters  are  what  you'd  expect  to  SUMMER  AND  FALL — the  rtnk  becomes  a  porking  lot  for 
see  on  the  85  x  185  foot  Baltimore  Memorial  Ice  Rink.  baseball  and  football  fans  at  odiocent  Memorial  Stadium. 


Steel  helps  this  skating  rink  lead  a  double  life 


From  December  until  Spring  this  rink  is  a  colorful  scene 
of  flashing  blades  and  gay  spirits.  But  when  April’s 
balmy  weather  breezes  in,  a  quick  change  takes  place. 
Fence  and  kick-board  are  cleared  away.  The  rink  dis¬ 
appears  and  a  200-car  parking  area  is  provided  for 
Baltimore  Oriole  fans  streaming  into  Memorial  Stadium: 
Rooters  for  the  Colts  take  over  in  football  weather: 


When  skates  are  back  in  season,  10  miles  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  refrigeration  pipe  embedded  in  the  concrete  freezes 
VA  inches  of  water  into  hard-surface  ice. 

Besides  its  use  in  refrigeration,  steel  pipe  serves  de¬ 
pendably  in  heating,  plumbing,  and  air-conditioning 
...  in  transmission  lines  for  gas  and  oil . . .  and  wherever 
liquids  and  gases  are  conveyed. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


bethuehem 


STEEL 


monitorwl  neRatives  to  co«ir 
some  papers  not  on  the  netwnl, 
“We  were  ])lease<l  to  find,”^ 
Bealmear  saicJ,  “that  we  co^ 
make  those  extra  prints  withig 
losinR  (juality  or  disturbing  ti» 
leRistration.” 


Photography 


New  Fol  Bill  Offers  Guide 
For  Government  Offieials 


Washington  tial.  Present  vague  language  is 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings  eliminated  and  generaliied 
Jr.  (D-Mo.),  chairman  of  the  phases  are  clarified. 

.Senate  Constitutional  Rights  “The  history  of  this  sectioo 
Subcommittee,  said  this  week  he  shows  that  some  officials  ban 
will  introduce  a  freedom  of  in-  taken  advantage  of  the  arnbign- 
formation  bill  which  has  been  ous  language  and  misused  it  to 
approvetl  by  a  majority  of  the  conceal,  rather  than  divulge,  it 
subcommittee.  formation  which  the  public  his 

The  bill  is  a  revised  version  every  right  to  know.  Thus,  the 
of  the  freedom  of  information  so-called  ‘public  informatiM 
bill  he  introduced  last  January,  section  of  the  1946  Act  has  be« 
and  is  designed  to  clarify  the  contorted  into  alleged  authority 
.scope  of  the  authority  of  federal  for  the  concealment  of  inform*- 
departments  and  agencies  to  tion. 

withhold  information  under  the  . 

Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  iailore«l  to  Maxinuim 

1946,  Senator  Hennings  said.  “This  is  basically  the  s*i» 

bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senitt 
Defines  Purpose  year,  with  strengtheninf 

“The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  will  and  clarifying  amendment! 
introduce  is  to  provide  adequate  shown  to  be  desirable  by  tk 
and  effective  information  for  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subeon- 
public,”  he  .said.  “It  would  re-  mittee’s  study  and  hearing*.  I' 
write  the  public  information  sec-  has  been  carefully  tailored  to»^ 
tion  of  the  1946  Act  so  as  to  complish  the  maximum  amom^ 
effectuate  the  dissemination,  not  of  information  reasonably  p«- 
the  re.striction,  of  information.  sible,  while  at  the  .same  tin* 
“The  bill  gives  agency  officials  protecting  both  the  nation* 
a  precise  standard  for  determin-  security  and  all  traditionnllj 


So  the  Newspaper  Can 
Get  Paid  "On  Time" 


Billing  time  at  the  ad  agency  .  .  .  did  the  newspaper  ads 
run  as  ordered  .  .  .  are  all  proofs-of-insertion  available? 

It  is  a  safe  bet  the  ad  agency  already  has  its  tearsheets. 
ACB  has  speeded  up  delivery  of  tearsheets  manyfold.  Before 
ACB  became  the  central  clearing  house  many  were  missing  and 
the  agency  had  to  write  to  each  newspaper  direct.  Now  they 
are  seldom  missing  but  if  there  is  an  accidental  skip,  the 
nearest  ACB  office  handles  the  call  promptly. 

.4CB  shortCTS  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  day  the  news- 
paper  runs  the  ad  and  is  paid  for  same.  This  makes  for  rapid 
turnover  of  a  newspaper’s  working  capital. 

In  addition,  ACB  also  carries  on  an  educational  campaign 
with  agencies  and  advertisers  to  proceed  with  payments  and 
billing  even  though  occasional  tearsheets  are  missing  or  mis¬ 
laid.  Adjustments,  if  any,  can  be  made  later  on. 

Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

L  g  Ni  New  York  (10)  353  Park  Atenue  South  •  Chicaoo  (3)  18  8. 

I  I  Michikan  Ave.  .  ColuMhua  (15)  20  South  Third  St  .  Memph'* 

1  hMir  ■  I  (3)  161  JeSeiaun  Ava.  •  San  Francisco  (5)  51  Hriu  St. 
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A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  READERS  OF  “EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER” 


Censorship  by  Taxation 

The  Imernui  Revenue  Service  ruling  proliibitiiig  as  tlecliictible 
business  expenses  any  advertising  exjjenditures  lor  the  promotion 
or  tleleat  ot  legislation  or  other  “propaganda’'  purposes  is  clearly 
censorship  by  taxation. 

IRS  says  “sure,  you  tan  spend  your  money  tor  such  advertising  hut 
you  can’t  deduct  it  as  a  husiness  ex|)ense  even  it  the  government  action 
or  the  legislation  discussed  in  the  advertising  threatens  to  put  you 
out  ot  liusiness.” 

We  would  like  to  projKtse  a  test  case.  Let’s  get  some  tearless  Con¬ 
gressman  to  intrcMlucc  a  constitutional  amenclment  to  cJiange  the 
Bill  ot  Rights.  Every  puhlicaticm  in  the  country,  in  tact  all  media, 
would  hop  on  this  ancl  cjppose  it  cxlitorially  and  probably  in  display 
spate,  riiis  opjKisition  to  legislation  would  ccjst  money  tor  pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadcasters.  It  is  the  same  as  it  an  advertiser  bought  time 
or  space  to  opjxtse  legislation  alfecting  his  husiness.  Would  this  op- 
|x>sition  ot  media  to  legislation  he  considered  “propaganda’’  by  IRS? 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  JANUARY  16,  1960. 


“The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assexiation  has  for- 
THE  CAUSE  mally  protested  the  I.R.S.  ruling  as  constituting  govermnental 

_  interference  with  business  rights  and,  in  effect,  censorship  of 

legitimate  public  opinion  advertising.” 

"Other  industry  groups  also  have  registered  objections  to  the  rule,  claiming  it  will 
stifle  much  of  their  effort  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  major  issues.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  2.  1960. 

This  is  Censorship  by  Taxation  of  the  public’s  cherished  Freedom  of  Speech.  It  is 
also  the  strongest  threat  to  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  many  years.  It  does  not  actually 
censor  the  Press,  just  the  advertisers  who  want  to  use  the  Press.  It  is  the  Federal  foot 
ID  the  dcx)r  of  Press  freedom! 


”  Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana  has  intrcxluced  a  bill 

THE  REMEDY  (H.R.  7123)  designed  to  remedy  this  ’back  door’  invasion 

- by  taxation  of  the  public’s  basic  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 

But  the  bill  will  not  pass  all  by  itself.  It  will  be  passed  only  when  our  voting  citizens 
demand  ACTION. 

So  we  urge  your  editorial  support  of  this  bill  to  remedy  this  muzzling  of  freedom 
of  speech  of  the  public  and  the  Press. 

Tell  your  readers  about  H.R.  7123  and  urge  them,  if  they  agree  with  its  purpose,  to 
*<ite  to  their  Congressman.  It  will  help  if  you  print  the  C^ongressmen's  names.  It 
will  also  help  if  every  editor  and  publisher  will  himself  send  such  a  letter  to  his 
foogressnian.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  bill  by  number  H.R.  7123. 


ftbruary  6,  I960 


W1LLIA.M  JACKMAN. 
President 

INVLISTORS  IJ;AGCE,  Inc. 
advertisement 


INVESTORS  LEAGUE,  INC. 

Investors  League  is  a  non-partisan,  non-profit 
organization  of  thousands  of  individual  in¬ 
vestors  across  the  country  who  are  interested 
in  encouraging  and  preserving  dynamic  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalism.  W e  had  to  raise  the  money 
for  this  ad  and  others  we  plan  to  run  in  a 
series  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  editors, 
vital  issues  we  think  merit  their  support.  We 
know  that  editors  practice  grass-roots  com¬ 
munication  daily  and  are  the  most  powerful 
developers  of  constructive  opinion. 


CENSORSHIP 
BY  TAXATION 

Remarks  of 

Congressman  H.ALE  BOGGS 
OF  LOUISIANA 

MAY  14,  1959  1  introduced  H.  R.  7123, 
a  bill  to  amend  Section  162,  the  Business 
Expense  Section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M,  so  as  to  provide  that  expenses  lawfully 
incurred  in  supporting  or  opposing  or  other¬ 
wise  influencing  legislation  in  the  Congress 
or  in  a  Stale  legislature  or  in  the  legislative 
body  of  a  county  or  other  local  governmental 
agency  or  in  any  submission  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  to  the  voters,  shall  be  allowed  as 
proper  deductions  from  gross  income. 

Present  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations 
prevent  such  detluclions  at  great  detriment  to  our 
democratic  process.  Even  the  expenses  of  a  busi¬ 
nessman’s  appearance  at  a  public  hearing  before 
a  Congressional  committee  considering  legislation 
affecting  his  business  may  be  disallowed. 

The  economic  system  under  which  we  live  today 
is  shaped  largely  by  political  action  through  legis¬ 
lation.  The  millions  of  owners  of  our  job-creating 
businesses,  large  and  small,  and  the  employees  of 
these  industries  and  their  customers,  have  a  vital 
interest  in  legislation  affecting  husiness.  No  tax 
law  should  l>e  permitted  to  stand  on  the  books 
that  would  impair  the  ability  to  communicate  freely 
to  all  sections  of  the  public,  views  on  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  either  through  advertising,  distribution  of 
literature  or  any  other  form  of  communication. 

TYie  constituliunal  right  «>f  our  eitizen.s  to 
petition  for  good  laws  should  not  be  diluted 
by  punitive  taxation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7123  and  have  urgetl  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
regardless  of  political  party  affiliation,  to  give  it 
their  support  on  a  thoroughly  non-partisan  basis.” 

HALE  BOGGS,  Member 
House  of  Representatives 


k  these  outstanding  features-coming  y 


The  story  of  Washington  politics  that  is  exciting  all 
America-timely,  provocative,  heartening  reading 
for  Americans  at  the  1960  political  crossroads— a 
magnificent  reaffirmation  of  American  democratic 
strength  by  a  newspaperman  who  knows  the 


Washington  scene  inside  out. 


'I 


[ 
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^DDUBLEDAY  SYNDICATI 


A  great  novelist’s  ekxjuent  expression  of  personal 
faith  plus  revealing  insights  into  Judaism— 
of  tremendous  appeal  to  readers  of  all  religions— 
lively,  witty,  illuminating. 

This  Is  My  God 


By  HERMAN  WOUK, 

unci  Marjorie  Mcirningstar 

^  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

23  PARIS,  EACH  APPROXIMATELY  1000  WORDS 


Perfect  for  tie-ins  with 
the  Civil  War 
Centennial  —  the  full 
weep  of  the  Civil  War 
by  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  historian  — 
'lorful,  popular  style. 


Other 

stimulating 

features 

from 

OOUBUDAY 


n,  MANAGER 


Tills  Hallowed  Ground 


by  BRUCE  CATTON 


:je  FOR  USE  THROUGHOUT  CIVIL  WAR  C  ENTENNIAL  (1960-1965> 


20  PARTS,  EACH  APPROXIMATELY  4000  WORDS 


SKILLFUL  DRIVING 

How  to  master  30  of  the  most  crucial  situations 
of  modern  traffic,  written  by  expert  Maxwell  N. 
Hakey,  illustrated  by  Richard  MacGraw. 

^  DAILY  2XOLU.MN  PICTURE  PANEL 
W ITH  BRIEF  EXPLANATORY  TEXT  ON 
DRIVING  “DO’S"  AND  “DONT’S” 


YOU  CAN  STOP 
SMOKING 

Tested,  scientifically  accurate  method  developed 
by  Arthur  King. 

10  PARTS,  EACH  APPROXIMATELY 
1000  WORDS 


575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22-MUrray  Hill  8-5 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


On  Ffb.  15,  MEN’S  WEAR  Maga¬ 
zine  editor,  Walter  H.  T.  Raymond, 
will  leave  for  Dallas  for  a  meeting 
with  key  retailers  there,  followeil 
hy  a  series  of  similar  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  one-day  stops  in  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso  and  \lhu<|uer(|ue.  He  will 
then  go  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
National  Assn,  of  Retail  Clothiers 
&  Furnishings  convention,  Feh.  21- 
25,  after  which  he  will  visit  stores 
in  and  around  San  Francisco, 
Seattle.  Portland  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Fairchild’s  director  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  Harriet  Mackintosh,  has 
made  known  three  new  news  rep¬ 
resentatives;  Mrs.  (Connie  Barton 
in  Findlay,  0.;  Mrs.  Patricia  -A. 
Schaller  in  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mrs.  Owanah  Shelton  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 


Carole  Sloan  has  been  name<l 
editor  of  the  curtain  and  drapery 
section  of  HOME  FI  RNISHINGS 
DAILY.  Miss  Sloan  has  been  with 
the  paper  for  the  past  13  months 
as  fashion  reporter  in  curtains  and 
draperies. 


Louis  B.  Goodenough.  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  window  display  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Tomlinson  of 
High  Point  as  part  of  the  market¬ 
ing  program  for  its  new  furniture 
group. 


Arnold  T.  Pederson,  Fairchild’s 
bureau  chief  in  Greenville,  S.  C., 
spent  two  days  last  week  (Feb. 
1-2)  visiting  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  company  conferring 
with  company  executives  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Fairchild  publications. 


The  Business  Book  Division  of 
Fairchild  Publications  next  week 
will  publish  a  third,  completely 
revised  edition  of  “Shorthand 
Fashion  Sketching,”  by  Patricia  L. 
Rowe.  The  new  edition  of  this 
step  -  by  -  step  guide  to  fashion 
sketching  for  beginners  and  ama¬ 
teur  artists  has  been  considerably 
expanded  and  revised  in  keeping 
with  current  fashion  trends.  $7.00 
a  copy. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publiihws  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermorket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


I  Miller  Is  NLRB’s 
Information  Direelor 

Washington 

Thomas  W.  Miller  Jr.,  a 
United  Press  new.sman  for  20 
years,  has  been  named  Director 
of  Information  for  the  National 
Ltiltor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Miller,  42,  succeeds  Louis 
G.  Silverlterg  in  the  $12,770  job. 
Mr.  Silverberg  has  joined  the 
State  Department  as  Lalxtr  -At¬ 
tache  to  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 
Tokyo. 

For  the  last  three  years,  Mr. 
Miller  has  lieen  an  information 
officer  and  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  Washington. 

• 

Jerry  Dhonau,  reporter. 
Little  Rock  (-Ark.)  Gdzette — 
to  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une.  Richard  Conklin  —  to 
Tribune  city  desk  following 
army  duty. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  MacCormack,  form¬ 
er  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  re¬ 
porter  —  to  director  of  public 
relations.  National  Council  of 
Alcoholism,  New  York. 

*  ♦  * 

Prentiss  Edward  Cox,  former 
journalism  instructor  at  North¬ 
east  State  College,  Monroe,  La., 
and  a  reporter  on  several  South¬ 
ern  newspapers — to  director  of 
public  affairs  at  Springfield  (3ol- 
I  lege.  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Edw.ard  P.  Bartelmes,  city 
editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register — to  business 
i  editor.  Walter  Dudar,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor — to  city  editor. 
John  Schoolfield,  city  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  Register  sister  paper — 
to  Register  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Leroy  F.  Aarons,  Journal- 
Courier  city  hall  reporter — to 
Journal-Courier  city  editor. 

• 

Huniaiiilariaii  Service 

Pittsburgh 

Sun-Telegraph  Publisher  Alan 
G.  Nicholas  will  be  honored 
March  2  with  an  award  from 
the  B’nai  B’rith  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  humanitarian  service 
to  the  Pittsburgh  community.” 

• 

Howard  Ed  Walpert,  former 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
advertising  salesman  —  now 
marketing  vicepresident  of  Re- 
nuzit  Home  Products  (Company, 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Clark  Jr.,  assistant 
business  manager  of  Tucson 
Newspapers,  Inc. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association,  succeeding  Tom 
Anderson  of  the  Collidge  Ex- 
a  turner. 


personal 


.\il  -Maiiajier  Named 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Warren  (Buck)  Swisher,  ;15, 
an  Omaha  World-Herald  staff 
member  since  19.5(5,  has  been 
named  national  adv’ertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  replaces  George  Graff, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  New 
York  office  of  Rlillion  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

• 

Lewis  W.  Branche,  reporter- 
critic,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times  —  to  news  staff,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  O’Driscoll  Leder- 
ER,  former  newsman,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun,  Perth  .im- 
hoy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  and 
-Vc/c  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News  —  to  reporter, 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 
*  *  * 

Leo  Kuss,  news  editor,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser  —  to  state 
editor,  Elmira  Star-Gazette. 

«  «  * 


-Marshall  W.  Johnston  - 
elected  vicepresident  and  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher,  Watertowti  (S.  D.)  P^|). 
Hr  Opinion.  Kenncth  B.  Wat 
— elected  president  and  re-ap¬ 
pointed  publisher.  .Iohn  J, 
Lowrie  —  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  and  a  l>oard  of  diret- 
tor. 

«  *  * 

Bill  W.aller — to  Springfulil 
Illinois  State  Journa\  city  deak. 

Department  Split 

Clevixahd 

Editor  Wright  Bryan  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  .separation  of  the 
travel-outdoors  departments  of 
the  paper,  with  Miss  Mildred 
Rauschkolb  named  travel  editor 
and  Louis  E.  Gale  named  out¬ 
doors  editor.  Mr.  Gale  has  dou¬ 
bled  as  l)oth  for  five  years.  Miss 
Rauschkolb  has  Ireen  his  assist¬ 
ant. 


Samuel  D.  Reeks,  Jefferson 
(La.)  Parish  Times  —  elected 
president  of  Louisiana  Press 
Association,  succeeding  John 
R.  Thisti-ETH WAITE,  Opelousas 
(La.)  World. 

*  * 

M.  David  Levin  —  to  staff 
writer,  nightside,  Newsday, 
Long  Island. 


John  O.  FnaiRis,  managmy 
editor,  .Mancie  (Ind.)  Star—ta 
editor.  Alan  D.  Schulz,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor — to  m.e. 

«  *  * 

Elston  Brooks,  Bevel  &  As- 
-sociates,  public  relations  firm- 
to  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Stor- 
Telegram  as  amusements  editor. 

*  «  * 


Frank  Perkins,  criminnl 
courts  reporter.  Fort  IForf* 
(Tex.)  Press — ^to  news  staff, 
Radio  Station  KFJZ,  Fort 
Worth. 

«  *  * 


Annie  Mae  Adams,  treasurer 
and  reporter,  Moultrie  (Ga.) 
Observer — named  “1959  Woman 
of  the  Year.” 


TAKES  REINS— John  H.  Thompson 
(left),  Chicago  Tribune  military 
editor,  accepts  gavel  from  Alvin 
E.  Orton,  Associated  Press,  as  in¬ 
coming  president  of  Chicago  Press 
Club.  The  club  has  more  than 
1,200  members,  money  in  the  bank 
and  a  new  home  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

Andrew  E.  Holliday,  copy- 
desk,  Youngstown  (0.)  Vindi¬ 
cator — elected  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Newspaper  Guild. 

i|c  *  * 

David  H.  Neill,  market  desk, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star — re¬ 
tired. 


Kyodo  News  Service 
Shifts  Correspomlenls 

T.  Watanabe,  New  Yoidc  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  of  the  Kyodo  News 
Service,  reports  a  reshuffling  of 
correspondents. 

Roy  S.  Otake,  Washington 
correspondent,  returns  to  To¬ 
kyo  as  principal  editorial  aide  to 
K.  Iw’amoto,  newly  appointed 
managing  director.  Mr.  Otake 
is  a  veteran  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  was  a  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  in  1933. 

Mr.  Watanabe  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  M.  Ishihara,  also 
from  New  York,  as  deputj- 
Yasumasa  Ota,  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  reporter,  becomes  New 
York  correspondent. 
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Eixis  Binklf:v,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Kinf/sfmrt  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  —  elected  i)resident 

of  the  United  Pre-s  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  News})a- 
|)ers,  succetHling  Hkr.man  Gili:s, 
Hristol  (Tenn.)  Hemld-Ciiurier. 


DIAMOND  PIN  is  presentd  to 
Clyde  Benham  (left),  marking  his 
50  years  in  Chicago  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  by  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  publisher.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ham  began  with  the  Tribune  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman,  covering 
"automobile  row."  In  background: 
Business  Manager  C.  E.  McKittrick. 


desks  and  mountains  of  copy  to  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times —  ♦  *  * 

. >w  to  desk  of  /’nul  (Minn.)  Dis-  Robert  Bailey — resijnied  as 

i|.  imtch.  admanajrer  of  the  Forest  Grove 

*  *  *  (Ore.)  News-Times. 

Joe,  Paterniti,  formerly  with  *  »  * 

the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  Don  Robinson,  1959  graduate 
national  Journal — now  .sports  reporter  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  photographer  for  the  James-  school  of  journalism — new  re- 

{)orter  with  the  La  Grande 
news  re-  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer,  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  pho-  placing  Bill  Bebout,  resigned 
tographer.  to  join  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Associ- 

*  *  *  ated  Press  bureau. 

Frank  Henley — from  proof  •  *  ♦ 

department  to  advertising  sales-  Joh.n  M.  Jenkins,  former 

o _ to  city  desk,  Glendale  man,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  CAM  at  the  El  Centro  (Calif.) 

;f.)  NewH-I*ress.  Patriot.  Post-Press  and  for  the  last  two 

♦  *  *  *  *  ♦  years  advertising  manager  of 

BEST  Johnson,  general  Willmar  L.  Thorkexson,  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Ifaily  News 
iger.  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  re-  — named  advertising  manager  of 

et-Miner _ elected  president  lijfion  writer — Christian  Busi-  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily 

e  Wyoming  Press  Associa-  nessmen’s  Committee  award  for  Courier,  succeeding  Odd  C. 
succeeding  Earl  P.  Han-  community  sei-vice.  Lunde. 

ssociation  in  way,  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
service  since  ^^d  Star. 
of  the  asso- 

Robert  I).  Young,  comptroll- 
*  er-treasurer  Portland  (Ore.) 

retail  adver-  Journal  —  elected  to  board  of 
Evansville  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con- 
lorooration _  trollers  and  Financial  Officers. 


IT  TAKES  PUCK  fo  get  away  from  their 
play  ice  hockey  but  that's  the  sport  nc 
York.  In  the  picture  are  Jack  MacConne  . 

Tom  Henshaw  (religion)  and  John  Barbour  (science,  . 
penter's  Pond  in  Westchester.  The  Blacks  trounced  (sports  jargon)  the 
Blues,  6-4. 

jGi'STUs  W.  Maiorana,  gen-  Henry  J.  Gannon, 

manager,  on  (Vt.)  advertising  manager,  West  Cor 

y  .Yews  and  Vermont  Sun-  ina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley  town  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  Don  L.  New- 

News  _  to  general  man-  T ribune — to  Los  Angeles  office  LOVEJ— to  Sun  general 

',  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Eve-  of  Doyle  &  Hawley,  Inc.,  news- 

Times,  .succeeding  J.  Her-  paper  representatives. 


The  President's  trip  to  Latin  America 
De  Gaulle’s  visit  to  Washington 
Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Paris 
The  East-West  summit  meeting 
The  President’s  trip  to  Russia 


These  events  forecast  1960  as  a  year  of  decision— in  which 
editorial  writers  will  find  Editorial  Research  Reports  indis¬ 
pensable  —  because  week  after  week  they  examine  and 
clarify  the  substance  underlying  such  news. 
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R(»bert  Gilson,  Erie  (Pa.)  Craig  Voixmer,  city  desk,  Don  Davies,  assistant  Sandjy 

Timea-News  —  elected  president  Biirlinyton  (Vt.)  Daily  News  editor  of  the  MndL'tou 
of  Local  187,  American  News-  and  Vermont  Siitulay  Sews — to  sin  State  Journal — elec  ted 
paper  Guild,  succeeding  Charles  .state  desk,  Benton  Harbor  dent  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Stockman,  al.so  Times-News.  (Mich.)  N ews-Paladium.  Press  Club,  succeeding  Jac^ 

*  »  •  *  *  *  Burke  of  the  Madison  Capital 

Edward  Morse,  Associated  Albert  M.  Efner,  city  edi-  Times. 

Press  —  elected  president.  New  tor,  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  ♦  ♦  • 

York  Financial  Writers’  Asso-  —  to  executive  editor.  Richard  O.  Baco.n,  1060  mid- 

ciation,  succeeding  Arthur  B.  *  *  *  year  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 

GUA.STEIXA,  the  Bond  Buyer.  Bruce  Mac  Donald,  Toronto  versity — to  sports  staff  of  the 

*  *  *  (Ont.)  Star  —  elected  president  Ind'mnapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

Hugh  Lytle,  assistant  to  of  the  Parliament  Press  Gal-  *  *  » 

Honolulu  (Haw.)  .Advertiser  —  lery,  succeeding  James  McCook,  Carl  Flagstead — named  ex¬ 
editor  —  to  press  -secretary  for  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal.  ecutive  news  editor  of  the  Af fuel 

Hawaii’s  Governor  William  *  ♦  *  ^  j  Daily  News.  Publisher 

Quinn.  Gardinix  B.  Jones  —  RicH/VRD  C.  Lee,  manager  of  Ray  Dobson  —  narntni  editor- 
.succeeds  Mr.  Lytle.  Edward  Sales  Development,  Des  Moines  moving  up  from  assistant  dty 
Greanity,  business  reporter  —  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  —  editor  to  city  editor — Rober 
to  editorial  writer.  to  director  of  public  relations  Wheeler;  Robert  C(»rey  and 

*  *  *  and  new  business  development.  Jack  C.  Bone — named  assist- 

EOward  Cloos  Jr.,  education  Capital  City  State  Bank,  Des  ants  to  the  editor. 

editor,  and  political  reporter,  Moines. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-  *  *  * 

Herald  —  to  city  desk, /foc/ie.sfcr  O.  T.  Watkins,  formerly  ad- 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  vertising  manager,  Wheaton 

*  *  *  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  and  Chapel 

Dennis  L.  Thisted  —  to  as-  Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly  —  to  re¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor  —  Mil-  tail  advertising  salesman,  Hono- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Ron-  lulu  (Haw.)  Star-Bulletin. 

ALD  F.  Krysiek  —  to  state  edi- 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


Bob  Stewart — from  lYtcWio 
Falls  (Tex.)  Reeord  News  to 
Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle  as  city  hall 
reporter. 


HIGH  NOTE — Michael  Holmberg, 
rewrite  and  features  desk,  P/tts- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  has  succeeded 
James  B.  Ball  as  music  writer.  Mr. 

Ball  has  joined  a  Florida  home- 
building  development. 

Bruce  C.  Ladd  Jr.,  editor  of  Russell  W.  Weber,  assistant 
the  .Mount  Morris  (Ill.)  Index  to  the  publisher,  Fremont 
— to  editor  of  the  Wheeling  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune  — 
(Ill.)  Herald,  succeeding  Ted  named  editor.  Edward  F.  Hut- 
Smart,  now  with  the  Chieago  tenhoff  —  to  advertising  man- 
(111.)  Courier.  ager. 


Jim  Barrows — from  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  to  .state  desk, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


Dean  Rhodbs  —  from  state 
desk,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Nem 
to  chief,  Aroostook  County  Bu¬ 
reau. 


Ronnie  Campbell  —  new  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Shively  (Ky.) 
Newsweek. 


Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive 
editor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Dadg 
News  —  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Club,  succeeding  L.  C.  Giffob), 
publisher  of  the  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Record. 


ADVANCES — Kenneth  R.  Kinney, 
promotion  manager,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Printing  Corporation,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager.  He  succeeds  Arne  Neil- 
sen,  who  resigned  to  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Elmhurst  (III.) 
publishing  firm  (suburban  week¬ 
lies). 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


Karl  Wray,  publisher  of  the 
San  Clemente  (Cal.)  Sun-Post 
and  co-owner  of  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coastline  Dis¬ 
patch — appointed  to  California 
State  Park  Commission. 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Howard  Sandum,  Associated 
Press  staffer  in  Boise,  Idaho— 
to  press  and  literature  staff  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church’s 
office,  Minne- 

apolis,  Minn. 

*  *  *  JAYCEES'  MAN— Winner  of  iW 

G.  W.  Churchill,  managing  Texas  Medical  Association's  »tH- 
editor,  AWtriRe  (Tenn.)  Ten-  ^ 

nessean  -  elected  chairman  of  Just.ee,  32,  Fort  W^h 

^  » J.S  Telegram  science  reporter,  se® 

the  Tennessee  Association  of  the  has  been  dubbed  "OuHtaadiit 
Associated  Press,  succeeding  young  Man"  of  the  year  by  M 

Bob  Mahon,  associate  editor.  Worth  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun.  He's  first  newsman  so  honored 
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ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

iR0rkf0r6  fiegisf^'iRepublir 


worked  on  the  Sun  for  3^4  years, 
and  Kati  Sasseville  recently 
joined  the  Suburbanite  staff  to 
write  school  board  news. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Sun 
staff  are  Bobbie  Mystrom,  school 
news,  and  Dorothy  Pegors, 
churches. 

Bloomington’s  interest  in  _  _ ^ 

Minneapous  newspapers,  covers  the  court-  gardening  is  manifest  in  56  30.  The  winners: 

None  of  the  cliche  conceptions  house  and,  while  the  legislature  garden  clubs,  which  are  Helyn  Arlo  Wagner,  Jack  Mohler, 
of  newspajK^r  reporters  applies  is  not  in  session,  keeps  track  of  Tomlinson’s  specialty.  Her  Thomas  Mahr  and  Zella  Max- 
to  nine  who  live  and  work  in  the  doings  of  suburban  repre-  working  year  comes  to  a  climax  well  of  the  Houston  Press,  $250 
Bloomington,  a  suburb  of  Min-  sentatives  and  senators.  when  all  56  join  in  a  mammoth  for  coverage  of  a  school  bomb- 

netpolis.  A  familiar  sight  at  council  show.  ing  in  Houston. 

Tliey’re  neither  “hard-bitten,  meetings  is  Frances  Bems,  who  Veteran  of  them  all  is  Mrs.  Dave  Brown  of  the  Fort 
cynical  veterans”  nor  glamor-  has  been  with  the  Sun  since  it  F.  Wilson  Pond,  who  has  been  Worth  Star-Telegram,  $250  for 
ous,  Hollj'W'ood-type  “gal  re-  was  founded,  and  has  covered  writing  social  news  for  seven  reporting  an  airplane  crash 
porters.”  the  village  council  and  planning  or  eight  years.  She  has  lived  all  near  Buffalo,  Texas. 

They’re  hard-working  house-  commission,  police  news,  her  life  in  Bloomington,  which  Ernest  Morgan  of  the  Corpus 
wives  who  keep  Bloomingtonians  “women’s  stuff,”  features — “al-  until  10  years  ago  was  almost  Christi  Caller-Times,  $250  for 
informed  (»n  everything  from  most  anything.”  She  initiated  country.  Now,  with  50,000  popu-  a  series  about  Corpus  Christi 
county  politics  to  water  xx>llution  the  drive  currently  being  spon-  lation,  it  is  the  fourth  largest  schools. 
s(are8.  sored  by  the  Sun  to  preserve  community  in  Minnesota. 


Hou^ewives  Report  News 
For  Minneapolis  Suburb 

3y  <  •wenyth  Jones 


Texans  Divide 
$1,400  Prizes 


WORTH  AIMING  AT 


When  you  fire  an  arrow,  you  take  careful  aim.  Media  buyers 
who  are  "on  target”  will  certainly  set  their  sights  on  this 
market.  In  Illinois,  Remarkable  Rockford  is  1st  outside 
Chicago,  in  total  retail  sales,  1st  in  automobile  sales,  1st  in 
food  sales,  and  1st  in  most  other  categories  too.  And, 
Rockford’s  two  newspapers  have  total  coverage  of  this  rich, 
abundant  market.  The  finest  ROP  color  facilities  are 
available.  Rockford’s  newspapers  ran  more  retail  color  in 
1959  than  any  other  papers  in  Illinois  except  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  For  instance,  in  November  alone  only  1 1  cities  in 
the  whole  country  carried  more  retail  color  advertising  than 
remarkable  Rockford!  So,  shoot  to  sell  your  product.  Hit 
the  sales  bulls-eye  with  the  Rockford  newspapers. 

Write  for  complete  market  facts. 
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THE  NEWS  IS  OUT 
THAT  GOSS  IS  BUILDING 
A  BRAND-NEW 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

We’ve  tried  to  hold  our  enthusiasm  down.  But  a 
press  purchase  is  a  major  investment  and  every 
prospective  purchaser  wants  to  hear  the  latest 
from  Goss.  So,  when  publishers  planning  to  buy 
new  presses  have  called  us  recently,  simple  eco¬ 
nomics  dictated  we  divulge  some  of  our  nearly 
completed  developments. 

If  you’ve  heard  any  new’S  second  hand,  please 
excuse  us.  We  hope  you’ll  appreciate  that  we 
never  formally  announce  another  Goss  “first  ’ 
until  it  has  been  proved  ready.  It  has  taken  years 
of  research  and  development  to  incorporate  so 
many  new  features  into  one  newspaper  press. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  our  new  press  is  now 
being  prepared  and  the  preliminary  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  shortly. 


So— Keep  Looking  to  Goss. 


Knights  See 
Keen  Rivalry 
In  Charlotte 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  L.  and  John  S.  Knight 
recently  took  a  close  look  at 
their  “experiment”  in  news- 
papering  here. 

Both  expressed  pleasure  that 
Charlotte’s  two  daily  papers — 
both  Knight  properties  —  have 
sharpened  the  “intense  competi¬ 
tion  that  exists  between  them.” 

Knight  Publishing  Co.  bought 
the  morning  Obseirver  in  1956. 
Last  April  it  purchased  the  eve¬ 
ning  NewH.  The  “exi>eriment” 
begfan  when  it  was  announced 
that  although  the  production  and 
advertising  departments  of  the 
papers  would  be  combined,  in¬ 
dependent  and  competitive  news 
and  circulation  staffs  would  be 
maintained. 

At  a  recent  board  of  directors 
meeting  here,  Publisher  James 
Knight  said,  “I  am  delighted 
with  the  intense  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  news  staffs  and 
with  the  way  each  newspaper  is 
independently  cari'ying  out  its 
role  in  the  community  and  the 
area.  They  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.” 


The  News — the  smaller  of  the 
two — is  considered  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  thorough  coverage  of 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County 
and  this  immediate  vicinity.  And 
the  aims  of  the  Observer  center 
around  area  coverage  through¬ 
out  North  and  South  Carolina, 
while  still  competing  with  the 
News  on  its  late  edition  city 
report. 

Thus,  the  two  publications  do 
not  clash  head-on.  Instead,  they 
battle  on  some  grounds  and 
meet  non-Knight  competitors  in 
other  areas. 

After  a  big  local  police  story 
was  wrapped  up  recently,  Char¬ 
lotte’s  police  chief,  Jesse  James, 
.said,  “If  anybody  wants  to  know 
if  ^ese  two  papers  compete 
strongly,  tell  ’em  to  ask  me 
about  it.” 

Other  Knight  officers  who 
were  here  for  the  rocent  “close 
look”  were  Vicepresident  and 
Treasurer  J.  E.  Dowd;  Vice- 
president  Lee  Hills,  who  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  Assistant  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Frank  H.  Troll. 


New  South  Issue 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
The  10th  annual  New  South 
Issue  published  Jan.  21  by  the 
Daily  Mail  contained  124  pages, 
many  of  them  with  color. 


TOP|0  BRANDS 


Available  NOW 
The  New  Profiles  of 

CONSUMER 
USAGE  AND 
PREFERENCE 


These  great  newspapers  now  can 
provide  you  with  their  local  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  of  product  and  brand 
proliles.  in  130  product  categories, 
showing  usage  and  preference  bv 
( 1 )  income.  (2)  age,  (3)  size  of  family. 


ALSO  JUST  OUT 
“TOP  BRANDS 
Across  the  Nation" 


A  combined  consumer  inventory 
study  on  product  buying 
pofterns  showing  comparative 
usage  and  preference 
figures  for  80  products. 

Call  or  Write  for  your 
FREE  COPIES 

Avoilobie  on  request  from  the 
rsotionol  advertising  monoger  of 
eoch  sponsoring  newspaper, 
or  Its  notionol  representotive. 
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Dan  E.  Clark  II,  t  Assoc.,  Inc. 

P  O.  Bo*  1858  •  Stonford,  Coliformo 
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News  writing  is  the  best  possible  training  for  book  writing. 

In  Larston  D.  Farrar’s  newest  book.  “Successful  Writen 
and  How  They  Work”  (Hawthorn  Books),  Lewis  Broad.  British 
newspaper  editor  and  biographer  of  Winston  Churchill.  Antbont 
Eden  and  Oscar  Wilde,  declares:  “Journalism  is  a  rond  1 
would  recommend  to  any  would-be  writer.  News  repotting  calk 
for  accuracy  of  the  highest  degree,  brevity,  simplicity  and  read¬ 
ability.  These  are  the  essentials  of  all  writing — readability  abo?e 
all.  Fancies  and  furbelows  are  at  a  discount  in  the  newspaper. 
Far  better  be  penny  plain  than  two-pence  coloured  and  ignored. 
After  ail.  every  author — we  are  all  exhibitionists  in  worda- 
wants  to  be  read.  There  is  no  better  training  ground  than  jour¬ 
nalism,  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Bernard  Shaw,  taking  in  (it  U  u 
English  list)  Rudyard  Kipling,  Charles  Dickens,  G.  K.  ('.hesterton. 
James  Barrie,  Oscar  Wilde,  Arnold  Bennett — I  forbear  from 
plaguing  you  further.” 

— Happy  lu  see  that  The  Churchman,  independent  journal  e( 
ihe  ProleMlant  Episcopal  (Jiurch,  reprinted  at  Clirisimas  oar 
column  on  “Is  Tliere  a  Virginia  O’Hanlon  The  inagazine'i 
editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  writes  from  .Lrcadh, 
Calif.:  “I  have  an  intimate  feeling  for  E  &  P  due  to  the  fact  tk« 

I  worked  under  Marlen  Pew  on  the  old  lianton  Traveler,  an 
much  of  him  while  he  was  editor  of  E  &  P— and  had  the  kmI 
assignment  of  officiating  at  his  funeral,  when  he  was  far  im 
young  to  die.  A  noble  spirit  and  a  great  crusading  editor.  .41m 
James  Wright  Brown  was  a  friend  of  many  years  and  one  of  oar 
(Jiurchman  .-Lssociates." 

— Scanning  that  handsome-helpful  new  compendium,  “A 
Cavalcade  of  Collier’s”  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.),  a  magazine  (b. 
1888,  d.  1957)  that  sometimes  carried  on  a  dozen  crusades  at 
once,  brings  to  mind  some  great  reporters:  Winston  S.  Churchill 
Boer  war  correspondent  who  afterwards  held  other  good  job 
in  Old  England;  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Jack  London.  Damon 
Runyon,  Will  Irwin.  Frederick  Palmer,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
Ring  Lardner,  Rupert  Hughes.  Quentin  Reynolds,  Walter  Daven¬ 
port,  Kyle  Crighton.  William  Ludlow  Chenery,  who  went  to 
Collier’s  as  editor  from  the  New  York  Telegram.  The  big  book 
is  edited  by  Kenneth  McArdle,  Collier’s  last  editor,  who  is  now 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  who  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  (Ken  and  I  once  were  fellow  travelers 
on  a  press  junket  in  South  America.) 

^By  using  ingenuity,  the  Garden  Grove  ((^lif.)  Daily  Ntm 
got  a  Page  One  interview  out  of  heavyweight  champion  Ingeanr 
Johansson.  Sports  Editor  Hugh  Baker  had  CJiurch  Editor  Marlii 
Benson,  who  speaks  -Swedish,  telephone  the  champ  on  a  HoUywM^ 
movie  set  and  ask  him  a  set  of  prepare<l  questions.  .  .  .  Down  ■ 
(4|e  Kaintuck.  Representative  John  J.  Isler  has  been  taking  a  shiay 
red  apple  to  his  friend,  Qay  Wade  Bailey,  Frankfort  correspondoM 
for  the  Kentucky  Post,  (xvvington,  every  day  the  Legislature  h* 
met  for  the  last  two  sessimis.  Mr.  Bailey’s  friends  in  the  pits 
“core’’  jokingly  accuse  him  of  accepting  “appleola.’’  .  .  .  Edkwt 
Robert  E.  Robinson,  St.  Marys  (Kas.)  Star,  suffered  a  broken  wm 
when  he  caught  it  in  a  type^ting  machine  Jan.  20.  .  .  .  PsRC  2 
of  the  English-language  Egyptian  Gazette  and  the  French-lanpup 
Le  Progres  Egyptien  in  (^iro  were  transposed  by  printer*  k? 
mistake  Jan.  12.  “Both  papers  are  published  by  the  same 
lishing  house,  but  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette  with  an 
body  inside  caused  considerable  excitement  among  Egypti* 
journalists.’’  reports  Zygmunt  Nagorski,  press  attache.  U.  S. 
bassy,  Cairo.  .  .  .  Blip,  “Brave  IJitle  Impossible  PiiblicatioB. 
De  .Soto,  Mo.,  quotes  C.  E.  O’Donnell,  St.  Louis  Post-Disp^ 
printer:  “During  Englisli  class  a  student  used  the  word  ‘that’  iw  • 
manner  that  caused  a  classmate  to  question  the  teacher  as  to  tk 
propriety  of  its  usage.  The  teacher  answered:  ‘I  would  lik*  * 
point  out  that  that  “that”  that  that  student  used  is  entirely  proper’* 
That’s  that. 

'  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Howard  will  begin  a  leisurely  trip 

around  the  world  with  an  extended  stay  in  Honolulu  .  •  • 
Publisher  Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  Nashville  Tennessean,  took  over 
first  place  in  the  Blue  Marlin  division  of  the  Bahamas  Wintw 
Fishing  Tournament  with  his  catch  of  a  176-pounder. 
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Wliat  do 


Gathering  information  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  it;  working— and  sometimes 
fighting— for  causes  it  believes  in. 
This  is  what  a  newspaper  does,  and 
this  is  what  the  American  Medical 
Association  does.  The  approach  may 
be  different,  the  aims  are  the  same. 

For  more  than  177,000  physicians 
-who,  through  their  state  and 
county  medical  societies,  comprise 
its  membership— the  AM  A: 

•  Publishes  the  weekly  Journal  of 
the  AM  A,  world’s  leading  medi¬ 
cal  periodical;  the  AM  A  News; 
ten  monthly  specialty  journals; 
numerous  books,  pamphlets,  re¬ 
ports  .  .  . 

•  Provides  timely  information, 
through  special  councils,  on  such 
subjects  as  foods  and  nutrition, 
mental  health,  industrial  health, 
rehabilitation  .  .  . 

•  Sponsors  national  meetings  at 
which  thousands  of  physicians 
exchange  ideas  and  learn” what’s 
newest”  in  research  and  medi¬ 
cine  .  .  . 

One-fifth  of  the  AMA’s  annual 
budget  is  spent  to  inform  the  public 
about  health  through  such  activities 
as  Today’s  Health  magazine,  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  service,  TV  and 
radio  programs,  films,  exhibits,  and 
a  research  service  for  news  media. 

The  causes  for  which  the  AMA 
works— and  fights — are  those  lying 
within  its  ’’field  of  competence”: 
medicine.  They  are  always  in  the 
public  interest.  Even  a  partial  list 
indicates  their  broad  range: 


•  Promotion  of  voluntary 
health  insurance,  through 
non-profit  and  commercial  in¬ 
surance  organizations. 

•  Better  medical  care  for  the 
Indigrent,  through  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  governments. 

•  Sound  legislation,  such  as: 
funds  for  hospital  and  medical 
school  construction,  improved 
pure  food  and  drug  laws,  haz¬ 
ardous  substances  control  laws, 
civil  defense  and  medical  stock¬ 
piling. 

Again,  like  a  newspaper,  the  AMA 
strongly  believes  that  the  public  must 
be  well  informed.  That  is  why  we  bring 
you — as  one  who  informs  the  public 
—these  facts  about  our  organization. 


•  Increasing  supply  of  physi¬ 
cians,  by  encouraging  young 
people  to  embark  on  medical 
careers,  by  working  with  the 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  to  expand  present 
schools  and  build  new  ones. 

•  Better  distribution  of  medical 
services,  through  a  physician’s 
placement  bureau  and  an  active 
program  to  help  communities 
attract  qualified  medical  people. 

•  Better  patient  care,  by  work¬ 
ing  with  other  groups  to  main¬ 
tain  high  hospital  standards,  and 
by  encouraging  construction  of 
nursing  homes. 

•  Exposing  quackery  and 
alerting  public  to  dangers  of  food 
fads,  and  unproven  treatments. 
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535  North  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Phone  Personality 
Can  Be  ‘Rearranged’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
('AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  telephone  is  to  classified 
what  its  Catalogue  is  to  Sears, 
Roebuck,”  Doyle  E.  Shirley, 
CAM,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Newspapers,  told  the  recent 
Corpus  Christi  Business  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Southern  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers. 

“Ha\ing  a  telephone  is  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “but  making 
good  use  of  it  is  another.”  The 
telephone  salesman  is  limited  to 
the  use  of  words  and  voice.  The 
outside  salesman  has  not  only 
his  speech  but  gestures,  appear¬ 
ance,  graphic  aids,  etc. 

According  to  CAM  Shirley, 
skillful  telephone  solicitors  are 
not  necessarily  born  that  way — 
they’re  trained.  He  told  the 
group  that  a  dull,  flat,  telephone 
personality  can  be  re-arranged. 

Use  Tape  Recorder 

“It’s  being  done  in  phone 
rooms  all  over  the  country,”  he 


said.”  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
re-arrange  a  telephone  personal¬ 
ity  is  with  a  tape  recorder.  This 
enables  our  salespeople  to  hear 
exactly  how  they  sound  to  the 
customer  . .  .  and  will  frequently 
point  out  a  good  habit  or  a  bad 
habit  quicker  than  we  can.” 

The  tone  of  a  solicitor’s  voice 
can  make  a  customer  want  to 
do  business  with  her.  One  of  the 
important  ingredients  of  a  warm 
telephone  personality  is  the  hint 
of  a  smile.  Says  Shirley,  “Now 
we  all  know’  we’re  more  attrac¬ 
tive  when  we  smile  .  .  .  and  it’s 
a  known  fact  that  a  smiling 
voice  is  a  more  pleasant  voice. 
Telephone  companies  have 
proven  that  smiling  really  does 
improve  the  voice.  Now’  a  lot  of 
this  is  psychological  .  .  .  but  a 
part  of  the  reason  is  physical, 
too.  Both  the  pitch  of  your  voice 
and  the  enunciation  of  your 
words  are  partly  controlled  by 
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the  muscles  in  your  face  and  nite  salary  (commi.';sion  olftn 
throat.  When  these  muscles  are  must  run  under  ‘Salesmen')- 
relaxed,  instead  of  tense,  the  Instruction  ads  must  state  the 
voice  tends  to  drop  to  a  more  name  of  the  school  and  run  ua. 
pleasant  pitch  .  .  .  and  you’ll  der  ‘Schools,  Instruction.’  Baby 
enunciate  more  clearly.  Smiling  Chick  ads  must  stale,  ‘Shipped 
is  the  best  way  to  relax  these  COD,  approval.’  Jobs  for  maga- 
muscles.  zine  solicitors  mu.st  state  the 

“Smite,  and  you  just  can’t  help  advertiser  must  be  a 

feeling  more  friendly  and  cheer-  member  of  (^entral  Registry, 
ful.  And  the  best  way  to  put  a  Any  ad  requiring  an  investment 
smile  in  your  voice  is  to  put  a  must  state  the  fact,  and  nnu 
smile  on  your  face.  Let’s  train  under  ‘Business  Opportunitiea’" 


our  solicitors  to  put  that  happy 
ring  in  their  voice,  and  it  can’t 
help  but  ring  the  cash  register 
with  more  sale.s.” 

A  good  telephone  solicitor 
should  “make  with  the  pencil!” 
'That  is,  before  making  the  call, 
she  should  write  some  good,  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  and  even  more 
important,  according  to  the 
speaker,  she  should  outline  her 
sales  points.  “Plenty  of  advance 
thinking,  pencil  work  and  re¬ 
hearsal,”  he  said,  “go  into  any 
sale.” 

Reliability’  of  .Ads 

For  decades,  no  classified  con¬ 
ference  has  been  complete  with¬ 
out  a  session  devoted  to  “Stand¬ 
ards  of  Acceptance.”  CAMs  have 
universally  exercised  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  over  the 
reliability  of  ads  they  permit  to 
run  in  the  want  ad  columns. 
“Among  other  things,”  CAM 
Heidt  S.  Sw’earingen,  Talla- 
luiHitee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  told 
the  SCAMA  group,  “our  readers 
expect  our  ads  to  be  honest.” 

Using  the  best  possible  judg¬ 
ment,  and  all  information  at 
hand,  unsavoi’y  ads  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  propositions  sometimes  slip 
into  the  newsnapers.  Said  CAM 
Swearingen,  “Even  I  will  admit 
W’e  cannot  guard  our  readers 
against  all  hazards.”  But  wide¬ 
spread  publicizing  of  dangerous 
and  deceitful  ads  among  CAMs 
make  it  unlikely  that  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  ad  will  run  a  second  time. 
The  speaker  cited  examples  of 
frauds  for  which  CAMs  should 
be  on  the  lookout.  The  most 
flagrant  frauds  advertised  in 
classified  are  in  the  area  of 
“w’ork  at  home.” 

Here  is  a  randow  n  on  ads  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat:  “Libelous,  indecent, 
repulsive,  suggestive  or  offen¬ 
sive  to  good  taste;  vending  ma¬ 
chines;  home  work;  foreign  job 
offers  (through  a  so-called  em¬ 
ployment  agency);  fortune  tell¬ 
ers,  clairvoyants,  palmists,  as¬ 
trologers,  etc.;  matrimonial 
clubs,  ‘Lonesome  Hearts,’  friend¬ 
ship  clubs,  correspondence  clubs, 
etc.;  gambling  propositions;  ads 
requesting  contributions  (ex¬ 
cept  for  well-know’n  causes) ;  ads 
under  ‘Help  Wanted’  must  be 
1  .for  a  definite  position  at  a  defi- 


*  *  * 

Trailer  Life  Show 
Nets  8^  Ad  Pajres 

Lus  .Angba 

In  conjunction  with  the  Lot 
Angeles  1960  Trailer  Life  Shot, 
the  Mirror  News  published  a 
separate  tabloid  section  Jan.  21 
A  combined  display  and  clmi- 
fied  advertising  project,  the 
unique  trailer  tabloid  contaaad 
12  pages,  of  which  eight  wi 
one-half  were  advertising. 

The  Mirror  News  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  planning  two 
special  sections  on  March  29  - 
one  for  vacationing  Southen 
Californians,  and  the  other  for 
out-of-doors  enthusiasts. 

*  *  * 

DUAL  FIRST 

Figures  indicate  the  Sa 
Francisco  Examiner  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  classifiei 
advertising  gain  in  ads  carrid 
as  well  as  in  linage,  Guy  R. 
Daniel,  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  reports. 

A  I’echeck  of  percentages  in 
the  summarv  of  classified  le 
suits  for  1959  shows  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  1  617,269  ads  carrid 
was  up  39.259c  from  1958.  The 
tabulation  by  Anthony  F. 
Powderly,  Roc f tester  (N.  Y.l 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Times-Uyiioyi,  credited  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  with  a  gain  of  28.299 
(E&P,  Jan.  23,  page  36). 

*  *  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

H/VRBY  H.  Holland  —  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  Sit- 
raynento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

*  *  * 

Rick  Pasko  —  promoted  from 
classified  advertising  to  the  re 
tail  display  department  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Joif- 
yial.  Jean  Pfeifer  succeeds  him. 

Primer  on  Politics 

RocHESTtai,  N.  Y 

To  interest  readers  in  mow 
active  participation  in  local  pdi- 
tics,  the  Rochester  Times-Utv* 
on  Jan.  23  devoted  its  editorin! 
page  to  a  discussion  of  how  to 
get  into  party  politics.  Reprint' 
of  the  material  were  circulateo 
among  school  classes  in  cituen- 
ship  education. 
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^Afte^Moscow,  She  Probes 
UN  For  Offbeat  Stories 


By  Itirhanl  Friedman 

After  a  lew  years  in  Moscow, 
the  ex-St  hoolmarm,  Colette 
Blaekmoor’'-  is  working  on  an 
offbeat  assignment  for  United 
Press  Intt  rnational  at  United 
Nations  headquarters  on  the 
windy  banks  of  the  East  River. 


Colette  Blaciimoore 


Chatting  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  at-the-moment  quiet  UN 
cafeteria,  Miss  Blackmoore  re¬ 
marked:  “This  is  a  deceptive 
place  this  time  of  year.  A  lot  of 
things  are  bubbling.” 

She  then  ticked  off  some  of  the 
subjects  she  intends  to  touch 
on — reactions  of  visitors  to  the 
UN,  portraits  of  some  of  the 
class  house’s  interesting  figures, 
the  role  of  the  UN  in  aiding 
underdeveloped  countries,  and 
what  the  world  body  is  doing  in 
economic  affairs. 

She  speaks  three  of  the  five 
official  UN  languages — French, 
Russian  and  English. 

In  195a,  she  was  principal  of 
the  Anglo-American  School, 
sponsored  by  the  American  and 
British  Embassies  for  foreign 
children  in  Moscow. 

A  year  later  she  joined  UPI 
(UP  then)  switched  from  teach¬ 
ing  history  to  writing  it.  Since 
then  she’s  seen  the  Communist 
world  from  the  banks  of  Po¬ 
land’s  Vistula  River  to  the 
frozen  plains  of  Siberian  Omsk. 

livelier  Jo:imuIi.«m 

She  spent  three  months  in 
Poland,  a  month  in  Czechoslo- 
^ikia;  last  Snring  she  was  at 
the  Foreign  Ministers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Geneva,  followed  by 
three  weeks  in  Central  Asia. 

She  came  back  to  the  States 
to  cover  Premier  Khrushchev’s 
tour.  “I  concentrated  on  Mrs.  K. 

I  ond  the  family  angle,”  Miss 
Blackmoore  explained. 

Miss  Blackmoore  verified  re¬ 


ports  that  Russian  newspapers 
were  indulging  in  more  colorful 
and  varied  reporting.  She  at¬ 
tributed  this  mainly  to  Aleksei 
Adzhubei,  Khrushchev’s  son-in- 
law,  who  was  made  Izvestia’s 
editor  a  year  ago. 

The  young  editor  has  added 
pictures  and  cartoons,  changed 
headline  styles,  and  started  spe¬ 
cial  sections  appealing  strictly 
to  women,  particularly  house¬ 
wives. 

M  iss  Blackmoore  .said  the 
new  reporting  techniques  came 
naturally  to  Russia’s  better 
journalists.  “They  are  a  very 
capable  people,”  .she  jxjinted  out, 
“and  they  think  and  write  well. 
It  didn’t  take  much  training  to 
bring  about  the  change.  Under 
the  old  system  they  had  to  hold 
back  on  their  natural  reporting 
instincts.” 

She  surmised  that  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  were  changing 
some  of  their  courses  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  new  policy.  In  line 
with  this.  Miss  Blackmoore 
pointed  out,  two  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  sent  to  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  the  past  two 
years. 

“While  they  have  always  criti¬ 
cised  the  American  Press,”  she 
said,  “Soviet  leaders  admire 
American  reporters  for  their 
energy  in  getting  stories.” 


3  to  Foreign 
News  Staff 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Dailg  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  is  adding  three 
members  to  its  .staff,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Daily  News  editor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  CDNFS. 

Richard  Scott  Mowrer,  former 
war  reporter,  is  returning  to  the 
wire,  reporting  from  Spain.  He 
is  the  son  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
former  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
and  foreign  correspondent. 

Smith  Hempstone,  former 
U.  S.  newsman,  will  cover  events 
in  sub-Sahara  Africa.  He  has 
been  in  Africa  under  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs. 

Walter  Friedenberg  left  this 
week  for  India.  Formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  North  Carolina  news¬ 
papers,  he  has  had  two  years  of 
study  in  India  under  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs. 


Do  you  need 

Experienced  Newspaper 

Personnel? 

Sale  of  The  Cleveland 
News  makes  available  a 
competent  staff  of  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

Employees  are  now  seeking  employment 
opportunities  with  other  newspapers. 

AVAILABLE  NOW: 

\  Writers 
\  Copy  Editors 
\'  Investigators 
\  Advertising  Salesmen 
\  Artists 

\  Circulation  Supervisors, 
District  Route  Men 
and  Road  Men 

For  complete  mformation  telephone  or 
write  Clevelayid  News  Placemeyit  Office 

Forest  City 

Publishing  Company 

1801  Superior  Ave.  N.E.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Phone:  MAin  1-J^500 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


‘Pipeline’  to  Media 
Is  Cutting  PR  Waste 


Two  younjf  men,  after  three 
years  of  hard  drilling,  have 
struck  a  gusher  in  New  York. 

Called  Public  Relations  Aids, 
Inc.,  (PRaids),  and  now  success¬ 
fully  capped,  it  is  pumping  “PR 
oil,”  to  the  desks  of  70,000  media 
people  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

“Our  service  is  designed  to  get 
the  right  story  to  the  right 
person  on  the  right  medium  at 
the  right  time  and  thereby  cut 
waste,”  is  how  Richard  Toohey, 
president,  summed  it  up. 

In  effect,  what  Mr.  Toohey 
and  his  partner,  Lee  Levitt,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  have  done 
has  been  to  “refine  the  pipeline 
instead  of  the  oil.”  A  large  staff 
keeps  entries  of  editors,  writers, 
commentators  and  disk  jockeys 
in  2,000  different  categories  up 
to  date.  Dailies  of  over  100,000 
circulation  are  listed  with  names 
of  at  least  10  persons,  up  to  147 
on  the  New  York  Times. 

Home  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  are  available  for  col¬ 
umnists  and  article  writers,  en¬ 
abling  PR  firms  to  make  person- 
to-person  queries,  before  com- 
miting  copy  to  paper. 

Rifle  the  Releases 

PR  firms  and  directors  who 
used  to  blanket  the  country  in 
shotgun  fashion  hoping  to  get 
some  use  are  being  advised  to 
rifle  their  releases  direct  to  the 
proper  person.  Sometimes  the 
advise  isn’t  taken,  Mr.  Toohey 
said,  as  for  instance,  when 
President  Eisenhower  was 
scheduled  to  make  an  address  in 
New  York  and  the  PR  man  in¬ 
sisted  on  sending  press  kits  to 
3,500  radio  news  editors. 

“It  meant  a  lot  of  money  for 
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Designed  as  a 
‘^business  machine” 
to  build  profits! 
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us,  but  we’d  rather  not  get  that 
kind  of  money,”  Mr.  Toohey 
added.  “We  told  them  not  to  do 
it,  that  the  wire  services  would 
give  radio  all  it  could  use.” 

IxM'alize  .Stories 

.\nother  refinement  suggested 
to  PR  people  by  the  client  edu¬ 
cation  and  service  department 
is  to  localize  stories,  as  another 
means  of  bypassing  scrap- 
baskets.  Air  France  that  used 
to  send  the  same  story  to  every 
newspaper,  now  does  separate 
pieces  angled  by  regions. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
furnished  (PRaids)  with  a  book 
and  they  got  out  stories  .state 
by  state  showing  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  locally. 

PRaids  can,  with  messengers, 
get  copy  into  New  York  news¬ 
paper  offices  within  less  than 
hour  after  receipt. 

PRA  handles  all  the  process¬ 
ing,  even  to  designing  and  print¬ 
ing  release  paper.  Every  job  is 
multilithed,  addressed,  stuffed  in 
envelopes,  delivered  by  messen¬ 
ger  or  mailed  as  ordered  by 
PRA’s  staff  of  80. 

Some  60  jobs  a  day  pass 
through  their  hands  to  the  pipe¬ 
line,  totalling  an  average  of 
25,000  releases,  press  kits,  or 
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other  material.  Records  go  to 
radio  and  TV. 

PR  men  sometimes  ask  PRaids 
to  do  the  wildest  things.  Upjohn, 
for  instance,  wanting  to  inter¬ 
est  do-it-yourself  writers,  had 
the  staff  empty  vitamin  Iwttles 
and  fill  them  with  parsley  to 
show  what  neat  herb  containers 
they  make. 

Invitations  to  press  confer¬ 
ences  are  frequently  fantastic. 

A  firm  getting  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  sent  out  tin 
boxes  filled  with  ticker  tape. 

W€^kly  Tip  Sheet 

PRaids  also  gets  out  a  weekly 
tip  sheet  to  clients  called  Party 
Line.  It  gives  deadlines  on  spe¬ 
cial  editions,  staff  changes, 
activities  of  free  lance  writers 
and  similar  material. 

PRA  moved  recently  to  new 
offices  at  305  East  45th  Street. 
Here  and  at  a  nearby  ware¬ 
house,  the  firm  has  more  than 
11,000  .square  feet  of  space. 

Mr.  Toohey  and  Mr.  Levitt, 
both  of  them  31-years-old,  said 
gross  annual  income  had  passed 
$500,000.  Recently  incorporated 
was  Public  Relations  Aids  In¬ 
ternational,  with  offices  and  an 
affiliate  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
where  work  was  started  on  a 
pipeline  for  PR  to  the  European 
market. 

It  all  started  in  1956  with  $25. 
That  represented  the  liquid  capi¬ 
tal  of  Mr.  Toohey  ($15)  and 
Mr.  Levitt  ($10).  Both  were 
working  at  other  PR  jobs  at 
the  time. 

A  year  was  required  to  get 
the  first  list  of  media  individuals 
together.  Then  the  two  young 
men  resigned  their  other  jobs 
and  on  Feb.  11,  1958  started 
PRaids. 

Both  are  former  newspaper 
men.  Mr.  Toohey  at  16  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  where  he  was  born,  got 
out  the  Flint  Herald,  a  tabloid 
for  teen-agers.  Later  he  worked 
for  the  Flint  Journal,  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  United  Press. 
While  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Air¬ 
force  as  a  PR  sergeant  he  edited 
-|  the  Air  Force  Gremlin  at  Gren¬ 
ier  AF  Base,  near  Manchester, 
N.  H.  He  also  found  time  to 
write  features  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader.  He  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  University. 

Tennessee  U.  Grad 

Mr.  Levitt  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
,  I  J.  Levitt,  who  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sen- 
j  I  tinel  for  30  years.  He  was  grad- 
1  uated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  1951.  Two  hitches 
with  the  Air  Force  followed,  as 
PR  officer. 

The  two  met  each  other  when 
they  became  part  of  9215  Squad¬ 
ron  U.  S.  Airforce  Reserve,  in 
New  York,  which  is  made  up 
mostly  of  former  PR  officers. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  A.  Lashli-tt,  gencrti 
manager,  Reynolds  Metals 
pany  public  relation.s  staff— to 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising,  Norfolk  and  West¬ 
ern  Railway  Company.  He  wai 
formerly  a  reporter  (ki  Virginia 
newspapers. 

«  *  « 

Martin  Flser,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  National  Aero¬ 
nautic  Association — to  puUier^ 
lations  representative  K.LM. 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 


John  S.  Pihas,  former  as¬ 
sistant  promotion-public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oreyonian — to  public  relationi 
director  at  Botsford,  Ckrastan- 
tine  &  Gardner,  Portland. 

«  «  « 

Gordon  M.  Quarn.strom,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  now 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Allstate  Insurance  Companiee- 
elected  president  of  the  CJiicaip) 
PR  Clinic. 


Charles  M.  Schoofp,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  who 
heads  his  own  PR  firm  there- 
president  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  Savings  Association. 
*  « 

H/VRRY  N.  Bulow,  a  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce — elected 
vicepresident,  public  relations, 
House  of  Seagram,  Inc. 


3  Executives  Advance 
On  Speidel  Paper 

Salinas,  Calif. 

Three  executive  post  advance¬ 
ments  on  the  Salinas  Califor 
nian,  a  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  affiliate,  were  announced  by 
Paul  H.  Caswell,  president  and 
publisher. 

Gilbert  V.  Baymiller,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
was  named  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been  generil 
manager  since  1947,  formerly 
was  advertising  director  aad 
previously  was  national  advw- 
tising  manager  for  the  Som- 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Francis  H.  Cislini,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  retail 
advertising  manager  since 
was  named  advertising  director 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cislini. 

The  promotions  are  in  lii* 
with  a  policy  of  advancing  pei" 
sonnel  from  within  the  ranks- 
Mr.  Caswell  said.  He  reported 
that  30  employees  are  interested 
financially  in  the  newspaper 
property. 
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Newspapers  go  where  sales  are  made 


.  .  .  says  Gerald  T.  Arthur,  Vice-President  and  Media  Director,  Donahue  &  Coe. 


"That's  why,  of  course,  that  this  agency  considers  them 
basic  and  primary  for  carrying  an  advertising  message 
to  a  local  audience." 


Gerald  T.  Arthur,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  for 
Donahue  &  Coe,  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  newspaper  space  since 
1945.  A  Harvard  grad,  Mr. 
Arthur  previously  was  media 
director  for  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  and  assistant  medio  di¬ 
rector  in  the  New  York  Office 
of  Campbell-Ewatd.  Donahue 
&  Coe  invested  over  $12,000,- 
000  in  newspaper  space  for 
its  clients  lost  year. 


"How  much  advertising  do  you  normally  place  in  newspapers, 
Mr.  Arthur?" 

Last  year  Donahue  &  Coe  placed  nearly  twelve  million 
in  newspapers! 

"Do  you  find  that  Editor  &  Publisher  helps  you  invest  these 
dollars  more  effectively?" 

"Definitely.  It's  important  for  a  media  buyer  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  different  media.  E  &  P 
is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  about  the  actual 
workings  and  problems  of  the  newspaper  business.  The 
newspaper  industry  is  lucky  to  have  such  an  inde¬ 
pendent  journal  to  tell  their  story." 


"Are  you  in  a  habit  of  passing  your  copies  of  E  &  P  along 
to  anyone  else?" 

"I  certainly  am.  All  my  buyers  see  and  read  Editor  & 
Publisher." 


"Have  the  newspaper  ads  in  E  &  P  ever  influenced  your 
selection  of  newspaper  space?" 

"We  use  them  as  a  source  of  up-to-date  file  material  on 
newspapers.  We  particularly  note  and  use  facts  and 
figures  on  the  newspaper  market.  Background  infor¬ 
mation  often  helps  us  make  final  selections." 
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CIRCULATION 

Click,  Click ...  Camera 
Ads  Develop  Readers 

Small-space  ads,  all  desired  The  fourth  principle  is  flex- 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  ibility.  Although  the  program 
the  New  York  News,  are  keep-  is  slowly  building  a  continuous 
ing  New  Yorkers’  eyes  on  the  pressure  on  the  reader,  telling 
camera.  him  of  the  many  reasons  to  buy 

The  News  is  now  probably  the  News,  it  will  depart  from 
the  most  widely  advertised  this  course  long  enough  at  times 
single  product  in  New  York  to  put  special  emphasis  behind 
area  newspapers.  And  each  ad  a  particularly  hot  news  story  or 
is  recognized  by  the  small  special  feature.  For  example,  in 
camera  symbol  in  the  upper  the  past  few  weeks,  display  ads 
left-hand  corner  of  white  space,  pushed  Floyd  Barger’s  coverage 
The  camera  has  always  been  of  Ike’s  trip.  Another  aspect  of 
part  of  the  News’  title  as  “New  flexibility  is  that  in  slow  ijeriods, 
York’s  Picture  Newspaper.’’  such  as  the  dog  days  of  July 

The  ad  campaign  was  started  and  August,  the  insertion  rate  of 
several  months  ago  under  the  the  ads  can  be  reduced, 
direction  of  Circulation  Man- 

ager  William  Welkowitz  by  the  SchtM»l  Paper* 

J.  M.  Hickerson  Advertising  -phe  fifth  principle  is  to  find 
Agency.  Assisting  in  the  pro-  markets.  The  campaign  al- 

gram,  which  is  based  on  several  j^as  applied  the  .same  f re- 

basic  principles  of  good  adver-  quency  and  self-interest  copy 
tising,  were  Circulation  Promo-  formula  to  a  most  important 
tion  Manager  Jean  Russell  and  ^up  which  hasn’t  been  buying 
Assistant  Circulation  Promo-  many  newspapers  lately — high 
tion  Manager  Joseph  Coyne.  school  students.  The  News  is 
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tion  Manager  Joseph  Coyne.  school  students.  The  News  is 

120  Ad*  a  Week  running  copy  in  every  edition  of 

every  high  school  paper  in  the 

The  first  principle  is  fre-  metropolitan  area.  The  reader- 
quency.  In  the  new  campaign  ship  numbers  about  a  quarter  of 
120  different  insertions  are  run-  a  million.  The  News  also  is 
ning  every  week.  Four  different  running  special  copy  addressed 
ads  a  day,  Monday  through  to  the  Spanish  language  com- 
Friday,  are  appearing  in  the  munity  of  New  York. 

Times,  Tribune,  World-Tele-  And  the  sixth  principle  is  to 
gram  &  Sun,  Journal- American,  encourage  news  dealers.  Two 
Newsday  and  the  Newark  News,  months  ago  the  first  issue  of  a 
Thus  if  a  newspaper  reader  new  publication,  “The  Success- 
buys  a  morning  and  an  evening  ful  News  Dealer,”  was  sent  out 
paper,  he  sees  40  different  ads  to  every  news  dealer  in  the  area, 
on  behalf  of  the  News,  and  each  giving  him  all  kinds  of  helpful 
ad  discusses  a  different  selling  suggestions  on  how  to  become  a 
advantage  of  the  paper.  more  successful  merchant. 

The  second  principle  is  self-  In  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  the 
interest.  The  timeless  question,  evening  Journal  American  has 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?”  is  one  been  running  ads  in  the  News 
that  should  be  answ'ered  in  any  which  feature  pictures  of  News 
effective  advertising  campaign,  readers  who  have  won  prizes  in 
In  the  News  campaign  for  in-  J-A  contests, 
stance,  a  headline  such  as  *  *  * 

“Goren  will  tell  you  tomorrow  INCREASES 

how  to  bid  and  make  a  g^rand 

slam”  offers  some  advantage  to  A  survey  by  the  American 
the  reader.  This  same  self-in-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
terest  principle  is  cai-ried  out  tion  shows  that  305  dailies  in- 
throughout  the  campaign  and  creased  circulation  prices  in  one 
shows  how  the  purchase  of  the  or  more  categories  last  year.  In 
News  can  affect  the  reader’s  1958,  403  reporting  newspapers 
success,  health,  convenience,  ego  made  increases, 
and  his  need  for  information.  ANPA  General  Manager 
The  third  principle  is  to  “fish  Cranston  Williams  said  most  of 
where  the  fish  are.”  The  News  the  announcements  to  readers 
is  primarily  interested  in  win-  by  newspapers  giving  reasons 
ning  over  new  readers  who  cur-  for  price  increases  have  stated 
rently  qualify  as  newspaper  that  such  increases  were  re- 
readers.  Thus  the  advertising  sisted  or  delayed  as  long  as 
reaches  a  100%  prospect  market  economically  possible  and  that 
— every  reader  of  a  News  ad  is  many  improvements  have  been 
either  a  buyer  or  reader  of  daily  made  to  provide  readers  with 
newspapers.  better  newspapers. 


PRICE  INCREASES 


Of  those  papers  raising  prices,  i 
57  reported  circulation  gains;  J 
only  77  suffered  losses  of  from 
5  to  25%  but  44  recovered  some  j 
or  all  of  the  losses.  Only  32 
made  no  recovery. 

♦  «  « 

Oregon  Sales  Up  < 

Eugene,  Ore.  | 
Oregon’s  21  daily  newspapers  ^ 
and  101  weeklies  reported  a  total  j 
circulation  increase  at  the  end 
of  1959  of  29,173,  compared  with  * 
the  total  at  the  end  of  1958.  In-  ^ 
creases  were  reported  by  19 
dailies  and  74  weeklies.  Average  ' 
circulation  of  the  18  daily  news¬ 
papers  outside  of  Portland 
stands  at  11,027  at  the  start  of 
1960.  Average  weekly  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  state  is 
2,050. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  Vactob,  motor  route 
operator,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Netvs  —  to  circulation 
district  manager,  succeeding  C. 
Roger  Shjarbach,  who  joined 
the  New  York  Times  circulation 
department. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan  Jr., 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  circulator — to  city 
circulation  manager. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Redmond,  assistant  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times — to  Life 
magazine  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Dellinger — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Alamosa  (Colo.) 
Valley  Courier,  after  three  years 
of  Navy  service. 

«  *  Hi 

V.  James  Nolan,  city  cir¬ 
culation  supervisee,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News — 
to  city  circulator.  Howard  E. 
Ryan,  county  circulation  super¬ 
visor — ^named  county  circulator. 

«  *  * 

John  Hardy,  formerly  with 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
and  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  —  now  circulation  chief 
for  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
Register. 
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Boys  Offered 
Olympic  Trip 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Opportunity  to  see  the  Winter 
Olympics  at  Squaw  Valley  hai 
fired  the  imagination  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  entire  corps  of 
Oakland  T  ribune  newspapeN 
boys,  reports  J.  H.  McCourtney, 
circulation  director. 

“It’s  the  biggest  thing  yet  and 
w’e’ve  sent  boys  to  Europe,  to 
Hawaii  and  on  eastern  U.  S. 
tours,”  Mr.  McCourtney  said. 

Present  staff  efforts  are  d^ 
voted  to  holding  down  the  pro¬ 
motion.  The  original  offer  wu 
designed  for  160  newspaper- 
boys.  The  pressure  from  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents  mounted 
so  rapidly  that  this  figure  was 
boosted  to  400  by  mid-January. 

Contestants  w’ere  required  to 
qualify  by  obtaining  three  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January.  Qualifiers 
were  given  ski  caps  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  markings.  A  dozen  more 
subscriptions  or  15  in  all  will 
bring  a  bus  trip  to  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley,  a  $7.50  Olympics  ticket  and 
three  meals. 


)  'capital  Journal  ROTARY  CHIEF— Joe  Aboy.  ^ 
.s  (Ore.)  Gazette-  culabon  manager  of  the 

1  I.-  .tf  (Pfi'l  Eaqle-Times.  i$  slatao 

IV  circulation  chief  ,, 

nllc  (Ore.)  News-  Rotary  International.  He  will  b» 
inducted  into  office  July  I,  l^*- 
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Mrs.  Dealey, 
Dallas  News, 
Dies  at  96 


Fred  W.  Dresser,  73,  who 
started  as  a  photographer  with 
the  Bouton  (Mass.)  American 
on  the  day  the  paper  was  first 
published.  May  22,  1904;  Jan. 
28.  He  was  head  of  the  photo 
departments  of  the  American, 
Boston  Record  and  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  for  27  years. 
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Obituary 

PUCY  INOMSH,  87,  formerly 
jsjociated  with  the  Bonham 
(Tex.)  Favo  rite  and  News,  and 
i  correspoiident  for  several 
Texas  paper.<;  recently. 

josETH  Saiixr,  87,  Jefferson  Dallas,  Tex. 

City  (Mo.)  Mrs.  George  Bannerman  Dea-  _ _ _ ... 

27.  He  found! d  the  o  d  J<.ycr.son  chairman  of  the  board  (Ireenville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Refiec- 

City  Post.  ^  ^  ^  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  died  tor;  Jan.  31. 

Jan.  28  at  her  home.  *  •  * 

Leo.v  We:.stmc)Rel;^d,  8o,  co-  widow  of  G.  B.  Fremont  Chester,  68,  former 

publisher  ol  the  San  Diego  j)eaiey^  whose  72  years  with  the  city  editor  of  the  Rocfu'ster 
(Calif.)  magazine,  Corporation,  publisher  of  (N.  Y.)  Herald;  Feb.  1. 

and  the  San  f^.^o  Uptown  Ex-  Dallas  .Morning  News,  made  . 

awiaer;  Jan.  Lo.  He  was  founder  dean  of  Texas  joumal- 

of  the  old  Coronado  ((^ahf.)  gg 

Citcen.  and  former  publisher  of  February,  1946. 
s«ven  newspapers  m  Arkansas.  Healey,  a  little  lady  who 

riiAniti-  Ppi-aroN  40  q  fnv  had  endeared  herself  to  the  more  uov.  rseison  ivocneieiier 

.loTo^Tnhor’for  the  New  York,  died  Jan.  30  in 

mer  staff  photoprapher  for  the  ^he  Belo  interests,  had  al-  New  York. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Jan.  shown  an  absorbing  inter-  To™: 


Harold  Yaeger  Heckman,  71, 
retired  chief  accountant.  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

C.  Allen  Todd,  68,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News  circulation 
counselor  in  Greenville,  O.;  re¬ 
cently. 


Francis  A.  Jamieson 

Francis  A.  Jamieson,  55,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  adviser  and  special 
aid  to  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 


21 

*  *  « 

Earl  Berkley,  60,  an  editor 
and  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  some  31  years;  Jan. 
29. 


est  in  the  progress  of  the  News 
and  its  sister  enterprises  —  ra¬ 
dio  stations  WFAA  820  and  570, 
WFAA-TV  and  the  Texas  Al- 


Mr.  Jamieson  w’on  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1933  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
while  working  for  the  Trenton 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 


He  was  connected  for  40  years 
vrith  the  Oak  Park  (Ill.)  Oak 
Leaves,  one  of  11  community 
:iewspapers  he  published. 


Ugeles  (Calif.) 
Jan.  20. 


E  xaminer; 


Arthritis,  however,  had  im-  p  i  i 

posed  limitations  on  Mrs.  Dea-  L>ainarcllc 

Te^  MacArthur,  newspa-  jgy.g  activities  for  many  years  Eugene  Lamarche,  74,  former 
editor  and  OA^er  of  the  i^efo^e  her  death,  and  she  visited  editor-in-chief  of  Montreal  La 
Pioneer  Publishing  Co.;  Jan.  28.  News  building  only  infre-  Presse,  died  of  a  heart  attack 

quently.  Jan.  29.  He  retired  about  two 

Occasionally  she  would  send  a  years  ago  after  working  51  years 
letter  to  the  employes,  though,  for  the  French-language  daily. 
Mrs.  Dealey  is  survived  by  one 
^  ^  .  son,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi- 

Thomas  G.  McCracken,  a7,  ^^e  Belo  Corporation; 

assistant  women  s  editor,  Los  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Annie 

Dealey  Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  B.  De- 
cherd  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Mo- 
roney,  all  of  Dallas. 

Another  son,  Walter  Allen 
Dealey,  died  in  1934. 

Also  sur\’iving  Mrs.  G.  B. 

Dealey  are  11  grandchildren,  25 
.  T.  .  great-grandchildren  and  two 

.IGNES  Pettosen,  82,  former  great-great-grandchildren. 

■branan,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  jjrs.  Dealey  was  bom  Olivia 
oumal;  Jan.  26.  ^  Allen  Nov.  14,  1863,  in  Lexing¬ 

ton,  Mo.  She  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  new’spaper  people. 

IV  V  \  /-I  -It-  Ner  paternal  great-grandfa- 

’  aL  ther,  Ebenezer  Walbridge  Allen, 

™«than  40  years;  Jan.  26.  a  newspaper  publisher  in 

•  Middlebury,  Vt.  Her  paternal 

'In.  Frances  Capers  grandfather,  Anson  Hall  Allen 

(Ebenezer’s  son),  published  the 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  qi^i  settler  —  half  magazine 
rs.  Camp  Capers,  and  half  newspaper  —  at  Keese- 

W,  wife  of  Claude  V.  Capers,  NY 

manager  of  the  labor  ^Lexington,  where  Mrs. 

News-  T)ealey  was  reared,  her  maternal 
As^iation,  grandfather,  William  Musgrove, 

'njn,,  ^  21  following  a  ^yas  a  new'spaper  editor. 

illness.  Mrs.  Capers’  ^nd  her  father,  Ethan  Allen 
.^Joseph  G.  Camp,  secre-  (^on  of  Anson  Hall  Allen), 

B-u; .  ®  New^aper  edited  various  papers  before  set- 

r^rs  Ass^iation,  1937  to  Lexington,  where  he  es- 

now  resides  in  Daytona 


Medford,  Mass. 

James  H.  McCaffigan,  61,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  in  Boston,  died  Jan.  25 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
He  began  his  association  with 
the  Record-American- Adver¬ 
tiser  newspapers  as  an  office  boy 
46  years  ago.  He  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1955. 

• 

Lee  Smith  Dies 

Altadena,  Calif. 

Lee  Smith,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  at  his  home 
here  Jan.  23. 

He  had  retired  in  1957  after 
serving  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  for  20  years.  Earlier  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Oma¬ 
ha,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

He  received  the  Silver  Shovel 
award  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
several  years  ago. 


John  Wood,  88,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Roanofcc  (Va.)  Times, 
and  formerly  with  the  Green- 
•He  (S.  C.)  News;  Jan.  24. 


Sidnev  Ayers,  59,  editor  and 
tablisher  of  the  Penn  Yan 
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®**di,  Fla.  Other  survivors 
one  son  and  two  daugh- 
and  a  brother,  Joseph  G. 
Jr.,  of  the  staff  of  the 
')li.shers  Association  of  New 
■’It  CSty. 


tablished  a  newspaper  called  the 
Lexington  Caucasian. 


E.  W.  Wear,  88,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Ballard  (Ky.)  Yeoman; 
Jan.  25. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT 

Before  you*re  a.ccused  of 

LIBEL 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  News.  Contests  now 
mainly  staged  for  the  reader- 
entertainment  value,  and  not 
^  ^ J  necessarily  as  circulation  build- 
*  ers,  he  said. 

The  last  major  circulatioa 
building  contest  wa.s  staged  be- 
tween  March  1956  and  Mareb 
1957.  It  was  the  “Little  FooW, 
based  on  crossw’ord  puzxlei! 
Prizes  were  offered  weekly. 
Sometimes  they  snowballed  up 
to  as  high  as  $10,000. 

“This  contest  attracted  26,- 
W.  R.  Frifiinger  970,000  pieces  of  mail,  which  w* 

Silver  Skates.  Sixteen  lx,xers  ^ 

participate  in  the  Golden  Gloves  zmger  sai  . 
finals,  for  the  Golden  Gloves  News  also  ran  a  “Tongu* 

awards,  studded  with  diamonds  Twister”  contest  last  .September, 
and  rubies.  But  up  to  3,000  enter  some  years  now  it  has  also 
the  matches.  The  Eastern  Cham-  conducted  a  Beautiful  (  hild  Coa- 
pionships  are  scheduled  for  test  that  brings  in  100,000  pho- 
March  2,  to  be  followed  by  the  tographs  of  children  each  year, 
Inter-City  Championships,  be-  college  football  game  contest! 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago.  each  week  during  the  season 
The  Boxing  Writers  this  Jan.  with  prizes  to  those  who  gue« 
14  gave  the  News  an  award  for  closest  to  actual  scores;  and  a 
its  continued  sponsorship  of  the  similar  annual  World  Seriei 
Golden  Gloves.  baseball  contest. 


PROMOTION 


N.Y.  News  Adds  Jazz 
For  4-Ring  Circus 


Fr<M'**edH  to  (Jiarily 


iSO  in  Department 

The  promotion  department 
Mr.  Fritzinger  heads  on  the 
News  numbers  a  staff  of  50  reg¬ 
ularly,  but  at  busy  times,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “Little  Fooler” 
contests  gets  up  to  as  high  u 
Then  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  90  working  day  and  night  shifts 
edill  Patterson  issued  to  Mr.  The  promotion  department  of 
ritzinger  a  one-sentence  ulti-  the  News  also  handles  the  Preii- 
atum:  “Put  on  an  amateur  dential.  Gubernatorial  and 
mce  contests.”  Mayorality  polls,  that  have  been 

Fritz  confessed  to  himself  amazingly  accurate  through  the 
lat  he  didn’t  know  a  two-step  years  in  forecasting  electiom 
om  a  tango.  The  News  editors  p^^y  years  ago,  Mr.  Frit- 
ime  up  with  the  name  “Har-  ^^ting  captions  in 

>st  Moon  Ball.  To  Fritz  that  News  city  room,  when  he 
lemed  to  imply  an  outd^r 

.ent,  under  a  full  moon  He  ,g  promotion  manager, 

ade  arrangements  to  hold  the  „  .  ^  u 

rst  one  on  the  Mall  at  Central  „ 

Fntzinger  attended  Muehlen- 

The  power  of  the  News  to  CoWege.  He  began  newi- 

raw  crowds  was  more  than  Papenng  as  a  cub  reporj 
smonstrated  on  this  occasion,  prmter  and  sports  ^itor  for  Ik 
lore  than  100,000  people  South  Bethlek^  (Pa.)  Gtok 
lowed  up,  breaking  down  bar-  ^hen  he  moved  up  to  Philai^ 
ers,  and  overflowing  the  space  ^ 

lat  had  been  set  aside  for  the 

ance  band  and  the  contestants.  Philadclphui  Pre^.  Fmm  tk 

he  contestants  themselves,  sat  v  I  f 

1  busses  stalled  bv  the  traffic  ^  " 

1  Pusses,  stalled  by  the  trathc,  Tribune,  after  serr- 

nable  to  pt  inside  the  park.  j 

The  pxt  day  Capt.  Pattepon  ^ 

an  full  page  ads  on  The  Con-  m 
_ ,  ,.1 _ j.  CT _ I  >»  A  . . 1 _  the  iNews. 


PallerMun'H  tiummand 


COLORMATIC 


Most  ruggedly  constructed, 

precision-made 

press  unit  ever  built! 

'trademark 


by  <oiMn«itf>^|Kb^n!^*rrer  in  fact  or 
idontity;  or  of  violating  Rtivooy  of: 
Copyright,  Rirecy  of  matlw  or  formof: 

FORTIFY 

''tOgointt  •mborroniag  'loH 
^^wifh  our  spoeiol  OMOM 

^  t  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E 

.■'oevering  thoM  H<«*ord»—- 

R^activ*,  .tnaxpoMivo 


e 


jyighers,  tno  Snn  Giihriel 
(Calif  t  Daily  Tribune 
^  g  Christmas  advertisement 
»rttnrinf(  its  total  personnel. 

All  of  thr-'O  folks  reside  in 
the  area  sei  ni  by  this  news¬ 
ier,  just  .fcently  put  on  a 
l#ven^ay  publication  schedule. 

Payroll  fi>;iires  for  the  last 
•ijcal  year,  c.arrier-hoy  earnings. 
Indirect  sen- ice  costs,  travel  and 
aato  allowances,  taxes  paid  dur- 
njj  the  year,  contributions  to 
5*Bsion,  profit  sharinjf,  employee 
ijglth  and  welfare  programs, 
ind  cost  of  newsprint  were  fea¬ 
tured,  totalling  a  healthy  $2,- 
-,99.830.53  “to  help  make  a 
artter  and  happier  community” 
no*  consisting  of  some  120,000 
homes  and  ar  ound  a  quarter  of 

I  million  people. 

«  *  * 

-flOPPINC  CENTER  INDEX 

A  136  page,  indexed,  analysis 
of  retail  outlets  in  the  14-county 
Philadelphia  Trading  Area, 
-Delaware  Valley  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ters",  has  been  published  by  the 
PhU^elphin  Inquirer. 

Some  284  business  and  shop- 
ninj  centers  are  catalogued  in 
the  volume  by  size  and  type.  It 
ilso  indicates  the  source  of 
traffic  moving  to  the  major  cen¬ 
ters  from  .56  sections  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  market.  About 
25,600  establishments  are  de- 
<i((nated  by  type,  all  classified 
hf  direct  observation. 

“Delaware  Valley  Shopping 
Centers”  is  publish^  to  aid  the 
retailer  in  evaluating  his  com¬ 
petitive  position  and  advertising 
orogram.  In  addition,  he  will 
ind  here  a  sound  basis  for  the 
oreliminarj'  appraisal  of  new 
store  sites. 

Priced  at  $5,  the  publication 
Miy  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Research  Department,  Phil- 
addphia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

BIAJECOATS  REWARD 

An  annual  $1,000  Gun-papers 
award  to  the  “Policeman  of  the 
Year”  in  its  area  was  announced 
with  the  presentation  of  the  first 
check  and  plaque  to  Capt.  Frank 
J.  Battaglia  of  the  Baltimore 
fity  Police. 

The  presentation  was  made 
^  Judge  Joseph  Allen,  of  the 
Sopreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
fity,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce. 

The  first  winner  was  the  origi- 
■itor  of  the  “Battaglia  Plan,” 
*Wch  has  been  credited  with  a 
"Wr  reduction  in  automobile 
’Jiefts  in  the  city.  He  ordered 
hi*  command  to  stop  cars  dur- 
■o?  late  night  hours — especially 
■‘Ooie  driven  or  occupied  by  teen- 
»?*rs. 

In  addition  to  cutting  down 
*>  automobile  thefts,  the  plan 

,  *^so  netted  a  large  number  of 

,  tbITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


arrests  of  .suspects  in  bootleg-  PKOIVlOTION 

ging,  robbery,  arson  and  other  - 

crimes,  including  murder. 

*  •  •  I  lonii 

CITIZENSHIP  TEXT 

The  Taranto  Globe  and  Mail,  ■" 
in  co-operation  with  the  Board  1 ^ 
of  Education,  is  supplying  com¬ 
plimentary  papers  for  use  in 
basic  English  classes  held  twice  News  as  it  is  pi 

a  week  for  New  Canadian  pupers  has  an 
adults  who  want  to  qualify  for  Trom  news  trans 

Canadian  citizenship  papers.  media,  Professo: 

During  the  summer  months,  Colum 

the  Globe  and  Mail  also  sup-  Graduate  Schw, 
plied  papers  to  special  Remedial  in  an  artici 

Reading  Classes,  held  during  the  Papers”  in  t 
vacation  period,  to  help  High  the  Public  Op 
School  students  improve  their  conclusic 

reading  abilities.  from  a  study  of 

*  ♦  ♦  New  Yorkers  v 

PERSONAL  NOTES  cut  off  from  t 

r  T->  ^  ^  ,  sources  of  news 

L.  E.  McGu-ena,  formerly 

promotion  manager,  Mew  York  . 

Xews — named  a  director  of  TV  J  , 

Channels,  Inc.,  supplement  pub- 

..  .  .  ,  kk  e  part  of  a  large 

*  «  «  news  blackout  ui 

1).  Parke  Gibson,  promotion 
director,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
/>c/cwder— resigned  to  form  D. 

Parke  Gibson,  Public  Relations, 

New  York,  and  Path  Associates,  ^  ^*8hty  f 
Chicago,  public  relations  con-  ^Porters  made 

sultants  in  the  Negro  market.  consequenct 

^  upon  the  metro; 

Moll  Founilation  Uses  days. 

Tabloitl  Sections  of 

Flint,  Mich.  ..auu  u 

Five  adult  education  tabloid  ..  ^ 

sections  plus  two  tabloid  sections 

..  was  available  t 

on  a  summer  recreation  program  ^  v  ir  ” 

have  lieen  published  and  dis-  ,  , 

tributed  by  the  Flint  Journal  ?  , 

since  January  1958,  accoiding  ^ 

to  Carl  I.  Brahce,  communica-  7®^® 

tions  services,  Mott  Foundation  ^  ^ 

Adult  Education  Program  of  Nearly  i 

the  Flint  Board  of  Education.  /"If®' 

He  said  that  the  latest  sec- 
tion  of  16  pages  appeared  in  the  P^P®f  J 

Journal  of  Jan.  11  and  de-  ^ 

scribed  987  classes  in  adult  edu-  ^'^wspapers. 
cation.  Mr.  Brahce  said  that  ^  ^®®P^®  J®.®®/‘ 
about  70,000  enrollments  were  of  inte 

recorded  during  1959. 


Documentary  Data 
In  News  Blackout 


Film  Tells  ‘Where 
Future  Is  Bom’ 

A  motion  picture  produced 
by  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  reports  on  the 
growing  economic  importance 
of  the  upper  midwest  area. 

Entitled  “Where  the  future 
is  bom,”  the  film  is  being  shown 
to  business  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  10  major  cities. 

The  26-minute  color  film  re¬ 
ports  that  Hennepin  County 
(Minneapolis)  is  the  nation’s 
second  largest  production  center 
of  scientific  and  mechanical 
measuring  instruments. 

Columnists  Cedric  Adams  and 
George  Grim  are  the  narrators. 

for  February  6,  1960 


News  as  it  is  presented  in  news¬ 
papers  has  an  appeal  distinct  i 
from  news  transmitted  by  other  ^ 
media,  Professor  Penn  Kimball 
of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
says  in  an  article  “People  With¬ 
out  Papers”  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn 
from  a  study  of  the  reaction  of 
New  Yorkers  when  they  were 
cut  off  from  their  newspaper 
sources  of  news  by  a  strike  that 
resulted  in  the  shutdown  of 
major  newspapers. 

Professor  Kimball’s  study  is 
part  of  a  larger  survey  of  the 
news  blackout  undertaken  by  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
after  the  shutdown  had  been  in 
effect  for  a  week  in  December, 
1958.  Eighty  graduate-student 
reporters  made  a  spot  check  of 
the  consequences  of  the  strike 
upon  the  metropolis  in  a  single 
(lay.  The  strike  lasted  for  19 
days. 

Degrees  of  Dependence 

“Although  a  variety  of  alter¬ 
native  communication  channels 
was  available  to  newspaperless 
New  Yorkers,”  Professor  Kim¬ 
ball  writes,  “the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  were  highly  conscious 
that  they  were  being  deprived 
of  a  valued  part  of  their  daily 
lives.  Nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
said  they  missed  their  papers. 
Two  out  of  three  regular  news¬ 
paper  readers  showed  intensity 
about  their  dependence  upon 
newspapers.” 

People  reacted  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  he  writes, 
with  such  expressions  as  “I’m 
utterly  lost,”  “It’s  been  just  aw¬ 
ful,”  “I  might  as  well  be  in 
Alaska,  I  feel  so  cut  off,”  Being 
without  newspapers  is  like  being 
without  shoes,”  “I  like  to  know 
what’s  going  on.  I  listen  to  the 
radio  to  replace  part  of  it,  but 
I  miss  the  news  in  the  paper.” 

‘Out  of  Touch’ 

“The  dominant  reason  volun¬ 
teered  for  missing  the  news¬ 
papers  was  the  feeling  of  being 
‘out  of  touch’  with  ‘important 
happenings,’  ”  Professor  Kim¬ 
ball  writes.  “Individuals  spoke 
in  broad  terms — ‘frontpage  stor¬ 
ies,’  ‘world  events,’  ‘the  latest 
news’ — rather  than  in  categories 
familiar  to  editors,  such  as  for¬ 
eign,  Washington  or  local 
news.  .  .  . 

“The  broad  urge  to  feel  ‘up- 


to-date’  appeared  to  be  an  end 
in  itself  apart  from  the  specific 
content  of  the  news.  News¬ 
papers  were  regarded  as  unique 
in  their  ability  to  supply  this 
.satisfaction.” 

Professor  Kimball  says  the 
survey  showed  some  need  “re¬ 
lated  to  news  was  not  being  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  drenching  quantity 
of  alternate  media  of  communi¬ 
cation.” 

.Newspaper's  Utility 

“Some  of  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  newspapers  were 
intrinsic  to  many  of  the  gratifi¬ 
cations  which  emerged  in  the 
survey,”  he  writes. 

“The  immediacy  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  large  metropolitan 
daily,  the  convenience  of  head¬ 
lines  and  format,  the  regularity 
of  its  appearance  and  its  avail¬ 
ability  to  the  reader  at  a  time 
of  his  own  choosing,  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  ‘news’  as  a  vehicle  for 
various  types  of  information — 
these  elements  were  all  part  of 
the  newspaper’s  utility  in  satis¬ 
fying  ne^s  expressed  by  read¬ 
ers  during  the  strike.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  are  immediate 
enough  and  complete  enough  to 
supply  these  requirements  in  a 
way  that  broadcasting,  by  its 
transitory  nature,  cannot.  A 
printed  record  can  be  screened 
when  the  moment  is  convenient 
and  stories  of  interest  may  be 
examined  at  length.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  a  process  in  which 
the  reader  participates  actively. 
This  may  account  for  some  of 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
radio  and  TV  listeners  during 
the  strike,” 

Professor  Kimball  has  been  a 
writer,  editor  and  research  con¬ 
sultant.  He  formerly  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Ne-w  York  Times,  senior  editor 
of  Collier’s,  member  of  the  TV- 
Radio  Workshop  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  a  partner  of 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates, 
opinion  research  analysts. 

• 

Buffalo  Almanac 

Buffalo 

Specially  prepared  to  fit  the 
needs  of  Western  New  York 
residents,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  Almanac  and  Fact  Book 
for  1960  is  available  at  stores 
and  newsstands  throughout  the 
area.  Lists  of  town,  village,  city, 
county,  state  and  national  of¬ 
ficials  are  correct  as  of  Jan. 
10th. 
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Nixon  Looks 
For  Russian 
Spectacular 

Minneapolis 
Home  from  world  travels  and 
with  a  new  title  of  president  of 
the  International  Association  for 
Mass  Communications  Research, 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon  says  he 
won’t  be  surprised  if  Russian 
scientists  try  some  spectacular 
experiment  about  the  time  of 
the  Summit  conference  in  May. 

The  Minnesota  University 
journalism  professor  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  moon  shot  was  made 
purposely  on  the  eve  of  Premier 
Krushchev’s  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  summer. 

‘Stmelhinfi  Bir’ 

“I  can’t  prove  they  planned 
the  rocket  to  coincide  with  his 
visit  —  except  by  indirect  evi¬ 
dence,”  he  .said.  “I  was  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Sept.  12,  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  on  Sunday 
when  I  went  to  Leningrad  I  saw 
people  lined  up  half  a  block  long 
to  read  the  newspapers.  The 
spread  continued  all  week. 

“It  was  obvious  the  news¬ 
papers  were  getting  ready  for 
something  big.” 

The  Russian  press  on  Sunday 
carried  elaborate  drawings  and 
pictures  of  the  moon  shot. 

Dr.  Nixon,  said  in  his  travels 
the  last  three  years,  before  and 
after  John  Foster  Dulles’  death, 
he  never  found  any  journalist 
in  Communist  or  Democratic 
country  who  thinks  it  is  a  sound 
policy  to  keep  U.  S.  newspapers 
out  of  Red  China. 

Dr.  Nixon,  editor  of  Jonr- 
nalism  Quarterly,  made  a 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  OpporfunHies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kcip  In  fouch  with  marktiing, 
advertising,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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fubthkad  f»rtrtitktly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

IS  Haaiiltea  St.,  Sydaey,  AsstroHo 


PROFESSOR  GORE — Bettor  relations  between  newsmen  and  police  were 
advocated  by  J.  P.  Gore,  standing,  managing  editor  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  in  six  seminars  recently  in  Canada.  Ho  criticized 
policemen  for  withholding  information  and,  in  turn,  the  newspapers 
which  failed  to  heed  the  confidence  of  policemen  in  particular  cases. 
Picture  shows  the  editor  addressing  some  of  the  500  Ontario  police 
officers  and  constables  at  one  session. 


UNESCO-sponsored  study  of 
mass  communications  in  .seven 
Communist  countries. 

At  the  end  of  the  trip  he 
attended  the  research  associa¬ 
tion’s  first  general  assembly  in 
Milan,  Italy.  A  vicepresident  for 
two  years,  he  was  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  as  president. 

Dr.  Nixon  said  UNESCO’s 
programs  on  communications  fill 
a  longtime  void.  The  group  pro¬ 
motes  training  centers  and  the 
communications  research  group 
as  service  enterprises.  The  latter 
covers  four  major  areas — his¬ 
tory,  legal  and  political  aspects 
of  communications;  social  and 
psychological,  and  economic  and 
technical. 

Centers  .Aid  Media 

Three  years  ago  UNESCO  .set 
up  a  teacher-training  center  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  to  serve 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Another  established  in 
Quito,  Ecuador,  will  hold  its  first 
'  three-week  study  seminar  next 
month. 

A  third  center  is  being  out¬ 
lined  to  give  assistance  to  media 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Dr.  Nixon  said  Red  Chinese 
newspapers  in  the  larger  cities 
are  more  impressive  than  those 
in  Communist  Europe.  “They 
have  larger  type,  more  Western- 
style  makeup.  They  have  more 
of  the  characteristics  of  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  than  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  press.”  He  attrib¬ 
uted  this  to  the  great  Western 
influence  in  China  before  the 
Reds  took  over  in  1949. 

Dr.  Nixon,  who  has  studied 
communications  in  45  countries, 
said  press  freedom  is  likely  to 
grow  in  Eastern  Europe,  barring 


war — but  the  ultimate  purpose 
remains  the  same.  “Still  propa¬ 
ganda.  Compareil  with  our  pa¬ 
pers,  theirs  are  pretty  dull;  but 
compared  with  what  they  use<l 
to  be,  they’re  quite  improved.” 


Crime  News 
Seminar  Open 

Eva.nston,  Ill. 

Experts  in  criminal  law  and 
newsmen  will  spend  a  week  of 
study  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  second  annual  short  course 
in  crime  news  reporting  and 
analysis,  March  21-26. 

The  five-day  course  is  part  of 
a  Northwestern  program,  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  to  help  improve  the 
administration  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  through  specialized  study. 

The  newsmen’s  course  is  spon- 
.sored  jointly  by  the  University’s 
School  of  Law  and  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

A  number  of  full  tuition 
scholarships  are  available  to 
newsmen  of  any  of  the  media, 
with  special  consideration  given 
to  newsmen  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers  and  radio-television  sta¬ 
tions.  Teachers  of  journalism 
charged  with  instructing  in  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  or  press  law 
courses  also  will  be  considered 
for  scholarships. 

Registrations  and  scholarship 
requests  should  be  addressed  to 
Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau,  North¬ 
western  University  School  of 
Law,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  Tuition  is 
$125  and  is  payable  on  or  before 
March  21.  Registration  must  be 
received  by  March  14. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Hospital  Gets 
$210,71  <)  m 
Press  Drive 


I’lTTsaoin 

The  Pittshiirgh  Pren  0|,j 
Newsboys  organization  inatvo- 
month  campaign  came  up  gjt|| 
$210,719  this  year  for  Kttj. 
burgh’s  Children’s  Hospital 

It  raised  to  $:5,.:05,284  tb 
total  amount  collected  by  tW 
group  and  turned  over  to  tkt 
hospital  in  27  years. 

One  of  the  Press  Old  Nwv 
boys,  retiml  former  .Alleghan 
County  Commissioner  John  j. 
Kane,  their  cham]iion  collector 
for  12  years,  raised  his  all-thm 
total  for  the  hospital  to  Jlj®,. 
471  with  collections  this  yw 
that  hit  $47,011. 

Press  Baseball  Writer  La 
Bieclerman  through  his  “Scow- 
board”  column  and  through  i 
triple-headed  basketball  gant 
that  attracted  a  sellout  of 
fans,  collected  a  grand  total  ol 
$25,302.  In  seven  years  he  his 
collected  $113,000  and  his  special 
basketball  games  have  bea 
played  to  31,000  fans. 

Press  Columnist  William  A. 
White  asked  readers  to  join  his 
“Thousand  Club”  for  the  beneht 
of  the  hospital.  He  wanted  IfiK 
readers  to  give  a  dollar  each  to 
the  fund.  They  responded  with 
$2,342. 

Ray  Hoffman,  director  of  the 
Press  Boys  &  Girls  Club,  col¬ 
lected  $4,117,  mostly  in  pennies, 
nickels  and  dimes  from  coincoc- 
tainers  his  young  club  members 
took  on  tours  or  neighborhoods 
knocking  on  doors. 

Westinghouse  television  lao 
radio,  stations  KDKA-TV  ami 
KDKA  radio,  also  helped  tiie 
campaign  to  a  total  of  more  tiiu 
$52,000. 

In  a  two-hour  television  »li- 
peal,  the  TV  station  collected 
$44,230  which  was  $3,000  more 
than  viewers  pledged  when  the 
program  signed  off  on  Christmt' 
Eve. 

KDKA  Radio  raised  $7,8! 
through  its  “Penny-A-Month’ 
request  to  listeners. 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  stP- 
ice  director  at  the  Press,  i*d 
Joe  Williams,  promotion  on  rf- 
tor,  handled  details  of  the  drive. 
• 

Conference  Aide  Dies 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkh 

Donald  M.  Clark,  secretsiy 
treasurer  of  the  Great  Lshs 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer 
ence  and  stereotype  superintend^ 
ent  of  the  Grand  Rapid*  Prow 
died  Jan.  26. 
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DonH  Write  It — 

{Continmd  from  jmye  13) 


The  taxi  turned  into  a  resi- 
doitial  street.  A  crowd  stood 
otchinR  a  larpe  house.  An  am- 
bolance  and  a  police  car  were 
parked  in  front  of  a  pate.  A 
high  wall  surrounded  the  par- 
il«i.  Shards  of  broken  plass 
were  embedded  in  the  parapet. 
This  was  standard  procedure  to 
discourape  marauders  from  scal¬ 
ing  the  wall.  A  police  officer 
stood  at  the  front  pate. 

I  showed  him  my  police  card 
and  began  asking  questions. 

“It  is  ver’  bad,”  he  said. 
“Even  for  .Shanghai.  The  as¬ 
sassin  has  come  here  last  night 
with  — .”  His  English  failed 
him.  He  made  a  gesture  of 
chopping  with  both  his  hands. 
“A  sword?  A  knife?” 

“Non,  non,  pas  un  couteau. 
Bigger,  heavier.  What  the  chef 
uses  in  the  kitchen.” 

“A  cleaver?” 

‘Comme  la  Guillotine’ 

“C’est  ca,  a  cleavaire.  And 
he  goes  from  this  room  to  this 
room  to  this  rcxjm,  and  zoop  1  — .” 
He  drew  his  finger  across  his 
throat. 

“Cut  their  throats?” 

“More  than  that,”  he  said. 
"He  has  take  off  heads,  comme 
1»  guillotine.” 

A  sensation  not  unlike  sea¬ 
sickness  began  to  gather  in  my 
throat.  I  lit  a  cigarette.  “How 
itiiny  people?” 

“Ten,”  he  said,  “seven  of  the 
Zanily,  and  three  domestiques.” 

He  had  the  name  of  the  family 
tat  little  else.  He  said  “le  capi- 
tiine”  was  in  charge  of  the  in- 
^igation.  I  asked  if  I  could 
talk  to  the  captain. 

‘It  Is  Not  Pretty’ 

“He  is  there,”  he  said,  point- 
“g  into  the  house.  “I  will  re- 
l**t.  But  it  is  not  pretty,  mon- 
lenr.” 

At  that  moment,  two  Anna- 
®ites  came  through  the  gate 
'Wying  a  stretcher.  They  had 
^Pped  the  body  in  the  bed 
*Ahing.  As  they  pas.sed,  the 
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MORIN'S  BEAT  in  the  1930s  was  in  Shanghai.  Above,  at  left,  the  office 
of  the  Shanghai  Post  and  Mercury,  where  he  worked,  is  seen  going  up 
in  flames  in  1946.  Center,  Tiger  House,  popular  night  club  and  rendei- 
vous  of  reporters.  Right,  the  Bund,  as  it  appeared  when  Pat  was  a  cub. 


blood-soaked  quilts  slip{)ed  open. 
The  body  was  headless.  I  swal¬ 
lowed  hard  and  lit  a  fresh  ciga¬ 
rette. 

The  officer  beckoned  from  the 
doorway.  My  knees  trembled  as 
I  entered  the  house.  He  led  me 
to  a  tall,  handsome  man,  “Le 
capitaine,”  he  .said. 

The  captain  spoke  flawless 
English.  In  a  few  words,  he 
told  the  know’n  details.  Shortly 
Itefore  daybreak,  a  ricksha  boy, 
passing  the  house,  heard  screams 
inside.  Suddenly  a  child,  a  boy 
of  six  or  seven,  ran  into  the 
street,  crying  for  help.  The 
ricksha  boy  found  a  policeman. 
The  policeman  entered  the  house 
and  went  through  room  after 
room  of  headless  bodies.  He 
telephoned  headquarters  from  a 
room  where  two  of  them  lay. 

Killed  10  People 

The  killer  had  entered  through 
a  large  French  window,  open¬ 
ing  on  the  garden,  .said  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

“It  was  someone  who  knew 
the  house  very  well,”  he  said. 
“He  must  have  gone  to  the 
kitchen  first  and  taken  the 
cleaver.  No  lights  were  turned 
on.  Everyone  w’as  asleep.  He 
moved  quietly.  There  is  no  sign 
that  anyone  wakened.” 

“And  he  killed  10  people?” 

“That  is  correct,”  said  the 
captain,  “the  owner  of  the 
house  and  his  wife,  the  owner’s 
mother  and  father,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  cook,  and  two  house- 
lx)ys.” 

“Do  you  have  any  idea  who 
did  it?  Or  why?  Was  it  one  of 
the  gangs?” 

“Very  unlikely,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “The  gangs  kill  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  much  more  neatly  than 
this.  No,  someone  was  in  a  mur¬ 
derous  fury.” 

He  said  the  master  of  the 
house  had  fired  an  assistant  cook 
several  days  before.  The  cook 
claimed  wages  were  due  and  the 
employer  refused  to  pay  him. 
“There  was  quite  a  row,”  said 
the  captain.  “The  other  servants 
beat  up  the  cook  and  threw  him 
bodily  into  the  street.  I  think 


he  may  l)e  the  one.” 

“But  why  did  he  spare  that 
little  boy?” 

“Ah,  that  also  fits  the  theory. 
We  know  the  child  was  his  fa¬ 
vorite  in  the  family.  He  often 
played  with  the  little  boy  and 
gave  him  sweets  from  the 
kitchen.  Picture  him  standing 
over  the  sleeping  child  last  night 
with  the  cleaver  raised,  ready 
to  strike.  Suppose  at  the  last 
instant  he  recognized  the  boy 
and  remembered.  A  bizarre  pic¬ 
ture,  is  it  not?  Worthy  of  your 
Edgar  .Allen  Poe.  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  bedrooms  — .  Be 
careful,  the  floors  are  slippery.” 

‘How  Was  It'?’ 

When  I  came  into  the  office, 
A1  Meyer,  the  managing  editor, 
looked  at  me  curiously.  “You’re 
a  little  green,”  he  said.  “How 
was  it,  pretty  juicy?” 

I  outlined  the  bare  facts.  He 
asked  a  half  dozen  quick  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  house  and  the 
scenes  inside.  The  memory  was 
only  too  vivid.  Then  he  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

“You’ve  got  plenty  of  time,” 
he  said.  “Now  let  me  give  you 
a  piece  of  advice.” 

I  was  rolling  a  sheet  of  paper 
into  the  typewriter,  only  half¬ 
listening.  Mentally,  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  frame  a  lead,  something 
that  would  encompass  the  facts 
and  the  visual  horror  in  one 
shattering.  Grand  Canyon  lead. 
Where  were  the  words  strong 
enough  to  carry  this  story? 

lalerary  Mumps  and  Measles 

Like  most  cubs,  I  had  literary 
mumps  and  measles  then.  I  con¬ 
tinually  looked  for  the  big  word, 
the  erudite  word,  the  off-beat 
word.  One  of  my  favorites, 
“edulcorate,”  certainly  would 
not  fit  the  story  of  the  ten  mur¬ 
ders.  Neither  would  “whilom,” 
“fillip,”  or  any  of  my  other  new¬ 
found  pets.  (Fortunately,  this 
was  25  years  before  the  vogue 
for  “equate,”  “dichotomy,”  and 
“  iconographic.” ) 

As  though  from  a  distance,  I 
heard  the  boss  saying  “ —  don’t 


write  this  story  at  all.” 

I  came  to  with  a  shock.  “What 
do  you  mean?” 

“Don’t  write  it,”  he  said.  “Let 
it  tell  itself.  Tell  it  as  you  told 
it  to  me,  in  plain  words,  the 
plainer  the  l)etter.  For  instance, 
you  said  a  cop  slipped  in  the 
l)lood  and  fell.  Put  that  in  the 
story.  What  did  he  say  when  he 
fell?” 

“He  said  ‘merd.’  ” 

“Good.  Use  the  quote.  Use 
details  that  add  to  the  visual 
picture.  Take  the  customers  in¬ 
side  that  house  and  let  them  see 
it  and  .smell  it.  But  play  it  low. 
This  story  tells  itself.  It  doesn’t 
need  anything  from  you.” 

I  tried  not  to  look  when  they 
read  copy  on  it.  How  much  were 
they  cutting?  How  much  re¬ 
writing?  To  escape  the  torture 
I  went  out  to  Jimmy’s  Kitchen, 
a  restaurant  nearby,  and  drank 
coffee. 

Finally,  the  paper  came  up. 
There  it  was,  under  the  main 
banner  —  and  with  a  byline. 
I  read  and  re-read  it. 

At  some  point,  the  fourth  re¬ 
reading  perhaps,  I  noticed  that 
my  name  was  mis-spelled.  It 
didn’t  matter. 

Next  week:  ‘My  .Most  Inter¬ 
esting  Story.’ 


Community  Honors 
Former  Editors 

Laurel,  Miss. 

Three  honors  were  recently 
accorded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Gibbons,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Laurel  Leader- 
Call  before  its  sale  to  Thomson 
Newspapers  last  year. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  declared  a 
“Tommie  Gibbons  Day”  and 
L.  S.  Newcomb,  state  supervisor 
of  national  forests,  presented 
the  couple  with  a  certificate  for 
outstanding  achievement  in 
forest  fire  prevention,  and  for 
furthering  conservation  of 
Mississippi’s  forest  resources 
through  sustained  editorial 
leadership. 

Later  the  couple  was  honored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  outstanding  community  serv¬ 
ice  “for  many  progressive 
years.” 
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Diamonds  Are  a  Girl’s 
Most  Talked- About  Yarn 


By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

“She  has  sense  and  wit.  She’s 
a  charmer  at  phrase-turning. 
She  gets  the  news  and  .she  also 
gets  the  goats  of  some  society 
people.  I’m  in  favor  of  all  this, 
even  if  I  have  gray  hairs  to 
show  for  it.’’ 

Speaking;  Glenn  Neville,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

About:  Mrs.  Aileen  Mehle — 
“Suzy”  to  Mirror  I’eaders. 

And  after  hiding  behind  the 
soubriquet  for  two  years  Suzy 
is  coming  out  into  the  open  with 
a  thumbnail  picture  in  her  col¬ 
umn,  now  anchored  on  Page  6. 

Diuiiiund  Dii><i 

Of  late,  diamonds  have  been 
Suzy’s  best  story. 

Some  of  New  York’s  finest 
jewelers  have  been  busy  in  their 
ads  telling  the  public  Suzy  didn’t 
mean  them  when  she  reported 
that  “an  American  jeweler  of 
excellent  reputation”  had  re¬ 
funded  $500,000  to  an  inter- 
nationally-famous  customer  on 
purchases  of  black  pearls  and 
canary  diamonds  that  were  arti¬ 
ficially  colored. 

The  Suzy  paragraph  created 
excitement  in  the  jewelry  trade 
and  among  people  who  buy 
stones  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Paris  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Since  that  one  $500,000  re¬ 
fund,  three  other  people  have 
received  refunds  from  the  same 
jeweler. 

Suzy  included  this  paragraph 
in  a  recent  column: 

“Now  that  the  whole  town’s 
talking  about  those  dyed  black 
pearls  and  artificially  colored 
canary  diamonds,  get  someone 
to  tell  you  another  black  pearl 
story.  Such  as,  for  instance, 
what  finally  happened  to  the 
famous  ebony  ones  that  Bar¬ 
bara  Hutton  gave  her  first  hus¬ 
band  Alex  Mdvani  for  a  wedding 
present.  It’s  right  out  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes.” 

Her  Wardrobe 

Naturally  she  cannot  disclose 
sources  of  much  of  the  news  she 
prints.  She  has  many  sources. 
The  telephone  in  her  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  apartment  rings  constantly. 
It’s  a  comfortable  three-room 
apartment  at  a  socially  correct 
address  near  65th  street,  with 
five  large  walk-in  closets.  In 
those  closets  hangs  a  wardrobe, 
extremely  important  to  a  re¬ 
porter  covering  the  New  York 
international  set.  One  evening 
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Aileen  Mehle 

gown  cost  her  $800,  she  said. 

“I  have  to  wear  the  same 
gown  several  times,”  Suzy 
sighed. 

Several  times  a  week  she 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  elite 
clubs.  Always  escorted  or  with 
a  group  of  friends,  Suzy  refuses 
to  accept  free  meals  or  other 
favors  from  night  clubs  or  res¬ 
taurants. 

“Craning  your  neck  in  night 
clubs  is  the  society  reporter’s 
occupational  disease,”  she 
cracked. 

12-18  Hour  Day 

“I  don’t  write  for  a  sacrosanct 
few.  I  try  to  write  for  every¬ 
one,  and  bring  to  the  readers  a 
feeling  of  what  this  kind  of  life 
is  like.  If  the  people  I  mention 
are  not  well  known,  I  always 
try  to  explain  who  they  are.” 

She  spends  only  four  or  five 
hours  at  the  Mirror  office  typing 
out  her  column  —  about  500 
words.  She  figures  she  works 
a  12  to  18-hour  day. 

Aileen  Elder  is  her  maiden 
name.  She  was  bora  in  Texas, 
grew  up  in  California.  Mehle  is 
her  first  husband’s  name.  They 
have  a  son,  Roger,  now  at  Anna¬ 
polis. 

Mrs.  Mehle’s  debut  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  was  accidental. 
She  was  at  a  party  in  Miami 
with  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Daily  News. 
Conversation  happened  to  center 
on  society  reporting. 

“I  think  I  could  write  a 
society  column,”  Mrs.  Mehle 
said. 

“Do  you  want  to  try?”,  Mr. 
Mahoney  asked. 


Mrs.  Mehle  did,  and  proved 
her  point.  Her  column  became 
widely  read  in  Florida,  and  when 
Mr.  Neville  of  the  Mirror  was 
looking  for  a  society  reporter, 
he  picked  Suzy;  the  name  she 
had  adopted  in  Miami.  Her  col¬ 
umn  began  appearing  in  the 
Mirror  in  November  1957.  She 
has  yet  to  be  threatened  with 
libel. 


James  E.  Chappell. 
Retired  Editor;  74 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  E.  Chapiiell,  74,  long¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News  and  president  of  the  News 
Company  until  his  retirement  in 
1955,  died  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  Chappell  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  several  years. 

During  the  course  of  a  half- 
century  career  in  journalism, 
Mr.  Chappell  w’as  a  leader  in 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  served 
on  many  Federal  and  civic 
boards. 

A  native  of  Cadiz,  Ky.,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  education  there  and  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  in  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky.  He  received  an  AB 
degree  from  South  Kentucky 
College  in  Hopkinsville  and  later 
studied  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  American  in  1907,  moving 
to  the  Birmingham  News  in 
1908  as  state  news  editor. 

He  vras  named  city  editor  of 
the  paper  in  1909  and  managing 
editor  in  1915.  In  1922  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
In  1936  he  was  named  president 
and  general  manager  and  a  year 
later  was  also  named  editor. 

For  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  and  he  had 
served  as  a  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  three  terms. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 


Tighter  Editing 
For  Larger  Type 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Times  has 
changed  its  type  dress,  going  up 
to  9  point  Corona  on  a  10-point 
slug,  from  8-point  on  8-point 
slug.  Two-column  matter  runs 
in  11-point. 

Publishers  Phil  F.  De  Beau- 
bien  gave  orders  to  “write  and 
edit  more  sharply”  so  as  to 
keep  the  same  average  number 
of  stories  before  readers. 


CARTOONIST  Tom  Darcy,  fo  _ 
ly  of  Long  Island's  Nawsdanff 
new  staff  opinion  man  far  4l 
Phoenix  (Arix.)  Gaiette.  Haiti 
graduate  of  Terry  Arts  InttiW^ 
Florida,  and  Visual  Arts  ScM.. 

New  York. 


Kannatt  Editor  ^Sits’  ; 
On  Story  to  Aid  Law 

Garden  City,  Km 

“Our  concern  was  getting  tk 
case  solved,  not  with  getting » 
scoop.” 

This  was  the  terse  way  SB . 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Ganis  ' 
City  Telegram,  summed  up  hsw  ■ 
he  “sat”  on  a  mui-der  story  for  j 
three  weeks  to  aid  in  the  ip 
prehension  of  the  suspecti.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  murdoed 
family. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  only 
two  newsmen  in  the  farm  home 
of  the  Herbert  W.  Clutter  fim- 
ily  before  the  four  lx)die8  were 
removed.  He  sang  in  the  choir 
at  the  funeral,  then  hurrieii 
back  to  the  news  office  to  write 
the  stoi-y  of  the  funeral  for  that 
day’s  issue. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Clutter 
slaying  at  Holcomb,  a  village  six 
miles  west  of  Garden  City,  he 
learned  of  the  break  in  the  case. 

Planned  Robbery 

An  inmate  at  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary  revealed  that 
two  former  prisoners  had  dis¬ 
cussed  robbing  the  Clutters. 

“I  didn’t  tell  anyone  on  my 
own  staff,”  Brown  related.  “I 
even  reached  the  point  where  1 
didn’t  take  notes  because  of  the 
chance  someone  might  com* 
across  them.” 

Even  after  the  two  men 
captured  in  Las  Vegas,  the 
was  held  up  because  inv 
tors  didn’t  want  the  pri; 
to  know  why  they  were 
questioned. 

Finally  the  word 
from  Las  Vegas  and  the 
of  the  arrests  broke  on 
Year’s  day — when  the  Tel 
was  closed. 
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lother  Roosevelt 
syndicates  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Joosevelts  —  Oyster  Bay  Re- 
nUicans  and  Hyde  Park  Demo- 
^  alike  —  for  Renerations 
hare  wrested  national  recogni¬ 
tion  by  their  brains,  ingenuity, 
l*ieveranc(‘,  writing  facility. 

No  exception  is  Edith  Ker- 
•it  Roosevelt,  granddaughter 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

With  Rooseveltian  savvy  and 
aergy,  she  writes  and  ssmdi- 
ates  a  weekly  coluntm  of  com- 
■ent  on  international  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  after  doing  a  full  week’s 
fork  on  a  newspaper  rewrite 
tad  general  reporting  desk. 

Two  Jobs 

Her  syndicate  work  is  done 
other  home  (403  E.  77th  Street, 
New  York)  with  the  stamping- 
Itipling-sealing  aid  of  her  in- 
dt^ous  9-year-old  daughter, 
Margot. 

Her  news  w’ork  is  on  the  local 
desk  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
SUr-Ledger. 

Miss  Roosevelt,  who  is  only 
n,  leaves  home  at  9  in  the  mom- 
Bg  and  gets  back  at  9  at  night. 
Her  newspaper  work  hours  are 
U  until  7.  Her  four  hours  a  day 
t  in  commuting  are  gain- 
r  occupied  by  reading  (be- 
n  the  lines)  for  her  column, 
een  The  Lines,”  which 
the  successfully  syndicates. 

“You’re  crazy  —  editors  won’t 
bother  to  read,  much  less  buy, 
t  column  mailed  them  cold  by 
a  reporter,”  warned  Star- Ledger 
Editor  Philip  Hochstein. 

Imagine  his  surprised  pleasure 
when  she  confronted  him  with 
her  coast-to-coast  list  of  sales, 
nmging  from  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star  -  Telegram  and 
Sfokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Uview  in  the  West,  to  the  Talla- 
bawec  (Fla.)  Democrat  and 
itgusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Her- 
•U  in  the  South,  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Post-Gazette  in  the  Mid- 
^  and  the  New  Bedford 
(Miss.)  Standard  Times  in  the 
^Mt.  (Incidentally,  such  New- 
Newspapers  as  the  Star- 
r.  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 

.  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Po- 
■News,  buy  it,  too). 

A  IxHie  Ranger 

once  read  in  a  National 
tion  Association  tract  that 
day  of  the  lone  ranger  is 
except  in  folklore,  but  I 
led  to  disprove  this  prem- 

ITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


ise,”  explained  Miss  Roosevelt 
with  a  quick  laugh.  “Last  Au¬ 
gust,  I  began  to  syndicate  my 
own  column  nationally.  Having 
no  capital  except  my  newspaper 
salary  on  which  to  support  my¬ 
self  and  a  family,  I  could  not 
afford  promotion  or  advertising. 

I  merely  sent  out  my  columns  to 
newspapers  selected  at  random 
from  the  E&P  Year  Book.” 

Miss  Roosevelt’s  columns  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  have  been 
broadcast  overseas  by  the  Voice 
of  America. 

Typical  Topics 

Some  typical  headlines  editors 
have  used  over  “Between  the 
Lines”  on  their  Sunday  editor¬ 
ial  pages:  “Strategy  for  Sur¬ 
vival,”  “Phony  Russian  Statis¬ 
tics,”  “Human  Waste  Shown  in 
U.  S.  Foreign  Aid,”  “Is  TV 
Making  a  Fool  of  Dad?”  “How 
Fair  Is  Fair  Trade?”  “Unions’ 
Stand  on  Tariff  Inconsistent,” 
“Idea  of  Russia,  Red  China  Rift 
Just  a  Dream,”  “Khrushchev 
Shows  His  Anti-Semitism,” 
“Brain-Washing  in  Our  High 
Schools.” 

She  wrote  a  whole  series  of 
articles  on  the  last-named  sub¬ 
ject  —  faulty  history  taught  in 
high  schools  —  while  she  was 
associate  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  Spadea  Syndicate.  (E&P, 
March  8, 1958,  page  62,  and  Jan. 
3,  1959,  page  40). 

One  of  her  columns  advancing 
a  solution  for  the  world  word 
glut  lead  off: 

“I’m  launching  a  movement 
for  federal  subsidies  for  writ¬ 
ers.  It  will  be  run  like  our  farm 
program. 

“First,  I  propose  subsidies  of 
up  to  $322,000  per  writer  for 
manuscripts  written  but  not 
sold  on  the  open  market.  I’ve  a 
pile  of  them  in  my  files  and  if 
they  won’t  do,  I  can  write  loads 
more.” 

She  wrote  poetry  and  articles 
while  she  was  in  college  and 
then  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Siskiyon  Daily  News,  Yreka 
City,  Calif.,  and  later  for  the 
United  Press  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Washington. 

Studies  Documents 

It’s  Miss  Roosevelt’s  theory 
that  Washington  reporters  often 
have  to  hurriedly  scan  volumi¬ 
nous  government  reports  and 
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Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  writes  her  column  while  her  9-yeer.old  dau9hter, 
Mar9ot,  pores  over  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  International  Year  Book 
for  sales  prospects. 


write  quick  stories.  She  care¬ 
fully  digests  and  analyzes  docu¬ 
ments  of  such  bodies  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
before  sitting  down  to  compose 
a  column. 

She  finds  college  professors  a 
source  for  many  original  ideas, 
which  they  do  not  have  time  or 
forum  to  popularize.  Her  col¬ 
umns,  averaging  600  words, 
bear  footnotes  documenting  dec¬ 
larations  and  lending  reliability 
to  the  EKR  pronouncements. 

Mort  Pye,  Star-Ledger  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  reads  her  copy  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  out  to  help  her 
guard  against  error  or  libel.  He 
kids  her  with  claims  she  owes 
him  a  lot  of  money  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  services. 

Daughter  Margot,  who  wants 
to  be  a  painter,  is  nonetheless 
fascinated  by  her  role  as  a 
columnist’s  assistant,  takes  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  editors,  spouts 
journalism’s  jargon  with  know¬ 
ing  insouciance.  Such  alphabeti¬ 
cal  phrases  as  ABC,  E&P, 
AN  PA  fall  freely  from  her 
young  lips. 

Undismayed  by  the  task  she 
has  set  herself,  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  laughed  with  robust 
vigor  remindful  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  the  redoubtable  T.R.,  and 
said: 

“I  guess  I’m  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  who  thinks  I  can  fall  off  a 
10-story  building  and  land  on 
my  feet.” 

She  probably  can. 

*  *  « 

LENTEN  GUIDEPOSTS 

For  10  years,  “Lenten  Guide- 
posts”  has  been  a  popular  fea¬ 
ture  for  Lent.  The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  describes  the 
1960  series,  ready  now  for  pub¬ 
lication  from  Ash  Wednesday, 
March  2,  to  Easter  Sunday, 
April  17,  as  “40  true,  inspira¬ 
tional  stories  by  40  interesting 
persons  for  each  of  the  40  days 
of  Lent.”  The  40  writers  who 
tell  of  their  religious  life  in¬ 
clude  Albert  Schweitzer,  Van 
Clibum,  Dag  Hammarskjold. 


^yndicot 
entences 


— ('Jiarlet*  Goren  not  only 
writes  expertly  about  bridge 
(('.hirago  Tribune-New  York 
News  .Syndicate)  but  also  plays 
it  expertly.  He  participates  in  the 
bridge  championships  in  London 
Feb.  10. 

— Ga.s.sandra  (William  Neill 
(ktnnor),  lAtndon  Daily  Mirror 
columnist,  who  for  years  has 
tried  to  get  a  visa  to  visit  Rus¬ 
sia,  finally  wangled  an  invitation 
from  Aleksei  Adghubei,  Isvestia 
editor  and  Khrushchev's  son-in- 
law.  (Cassandra’s  daily  audience 
in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
1 1 ,000,000  and  he's  beUeved  to 
l>e  the  only  European  columnist 
published  regularly  throughout 
the  U.  S.  (Universal  Press  As¬ 
sociation).  It’s  interesting  to  re¬ 
call  he  began  his  writing  career 
in  advertising— for  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  agency. 

^A1  (Capp  was  interviewed  by 
Irvin  M.  l./etofsky  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  at  a 
Printing  Week  affair  about  a 
new  character  Capp  plans  to 
draw,  Sandra  Deepfreeze,  only 
beautiful  girl  ever  bom  in  Lower 
Slobbovia,  who  will  be  admitted 
to  the  U.  S.  as  a  ‘"work  of  art” 
and  will  become  involved  with 
(Cmeral  Bullmoose.  O^But  isn’t 
Bullmoose  old?  .A— I’m  current¬ 
ly  promoting  romance  between 
beautiful  young  girls  and  older 
men.  Men  in  their  prime,  like 
50.  0 — How  old  are  you,  sir? 
.4— I’m  30. 

— (CartoonLst-salesman  Joe  E. 
Buresch  (145  '^rhompsonville 
Road,  CCanonsburg,  Pa.)  both 
draws  and  sells  (since  1952)  his 
flaily  one-column  panel,  “Dinah 
Mite,”  a  pert  and  witty  little  girl. 
“When  I  get  ahead  on  drawings, 
I  take  off  occasionally  to  sell  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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panels  myself,”  he  writes.  ‘‘I 
have  heen  south  to  Florida  twice 
and  out  to  California.  I’m  u  p€>or 
salesman  hut  editors  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  cartoonist  him¬ 
self  come  in.  1  travel  about  in  a 
small  economical  car,  a  Morris 
Minor.”  Dinah  appears  in  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  SUtr,  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle  and  other 
papers. 


GREAT  BDOKS  QUOTTES 


Fielding  in  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald;  Plato  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail; 
Montaigne  in  the  Pawhuska 
(Okla.)  Journal-Capital;  and 
Machiavelli  in  the  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Advertiser-Tribune. 

The  “Three  Minutes  with  the 
Great  Books”  was  first  offered 
a  year  ago.  Britannica  officials 
consider  the  feature  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  where  editors  use  it  regu¬ 
larly,  though  “It’ll  never  put 
the  comics  out  of  business.” 
Most  papers  use  the  feature  on 
the  editorial  page.  “Gives  the 
papers  some  pretty  good  writ¬ 
ers,  too,”  said  one  Britannica 
executive. 


Even  at  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica,  Chicago,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  selling  education, 
some  graybeards  said  newspa¬ 
per  editors  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  run  a  regular  column  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Great  Books 
of  the  Western  World. 

But  it’s  being  done.  More  than 
200  daily  newspapers  are  steady 
users  of  “Three  Minutes  With 
the  Great  Books,”  a  free  weekly 
feature  quoting  great  writers 
from  Homer  to  modern  times. 

Looking  over  the  Great  Books 
clippings  an  oldtime  newspaper¬ 
man  might  not  believe  his  eyes 
—  a  column  by  Rabelais  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald;  one  by 
Sophocles  in  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum;  a  quote  from  Euripides 
in  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer;  Hume  in  the  Lara¬ 
mie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Tribune. 

Similarly,  Gibbon  is  speaking 
to  the  readers  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe;  Darwin  in  the 
Waco  (Tex.)  News  -  Tribune ; 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCENE 


Cal  Cameron,  travel  editor, 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  traveled  New  England 
for  30-odd  years,  knows  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  places,  the  customs, 
roads  and  stories.  He  began  his 
where-to-go-and-what-to-see  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Sentinel  in  1956. 
Interest  was  aroused  over  the 
area  and  his  paper  encouraged 
him  to  offer  a  similar  column  to 
other  New  England  papers. 

Mr.  Cameron  now  self-syndi¬ 
cates  a  column,  “The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Scene,”  from  his  home  at 
Marlow,  N.  H.,  to  newspapers 
of  the  area.  He  has  written  fea¬ 
ture  stories  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
Times,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  and  other  papers. 

“I  still  travel  more  than  30,- 
000  miles  a  year  checking  the 
material  I  intend  to  use  in  my 
columns,  instead  of  sitting  at 
a  desk  and  ^vriting  what  source 
material  plus  imagination  brings 
forth,”  said  Cal  Cameron. 


Lovable  lummox. 


WEEKLY  NEWS  SERVICE  ter”  and  they  reflect  the  sum 

“Christian  advice  with  a  mor-  ’n,*^*'** 

^ly  uplifting  appro^h”  i,  how 

•  j  u  iu  j  provement  advice,  OoMm 
news  service,  describes  the  ad- 

vice -to -the:  lovelorn  column  S^^Thv  Jrea?  ?  7** 

which  his  mother  has  written  T.oiiie 

for  the  syndicate  for  35  years. 

The  column  is  called  “Louisa’s  a  nen  n  ITt^***  *** 

Letter,”  and  Louisa  -  Mrs.  e^ers  with  a  pen  and  kee^  the 

Hugo  Sims  —  has  written  one  ^  lonelv  H  ^ 

a  ^^k  ever  since  she  and  her  •  ® 

late  husband  founded  Editor’s  ^r  Sims  “We  hardly"^^’^ 

^The^ews '’service,  which  Mr.  ^®te°^for^°have^  a^  ^ 

o-  •  .u  1  f  write  for  have  a  grass-rooti 

Sims  avows  is  the  only  one  of  sincerity.  And,  consZ 

Its  kind,  IS  Pitch^  directly  at  ■ 
rural  weeklies.  Its  a  six-page 

.sh^t  with  three  blank  pages  few  years,  they  are  people  X 

and  three  pages  filled  with  po-  ^  ^ 

litical  news,  editorial  comment,  «  •  « 

folksy  features.  ADVISE  AND  CONSENT 

On  the  masthead,  the  weekly 

sendoff  boasts  “an  associate  Allen  Drury’s  political  nord, 


A  cop  with  a  heartbeat  the  community  loves,  he 
l^oocks  himself  out  with  his  own  nightstick,  and 
■ — I  j-'  lifters  lift  the  antenna  on  his  own  prowl  car... 

but  he’s  big  enough  to  close  his  eyes  to  kids  climbing 
the  ball  park  fence,  and  is  never  too  busy  to  answer 
a  call  if  junior  won’t  eat  his  cereal.  The  funniest  of  “the  finest”... 

Pottsv 

• 

by  Jay  Irving... is  a  gag  and  humor  strip  that  packs  a  vest-buster 
in  every  episode.  A  friend  of  everybody  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  makes  readers  and  friends  in  every  neighborhood,  among  both 
genders,  and  every  age  group  from  six  upward.  And  he’s 
always  ready  to  flash  his  star  when  makeup  ad  volume  varies. 
Available  Sundays  only,  in  standard  third  and  tabloid 
half  pages.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chic€Mffa  Tribune^J^eu? 


Mmmms  -A>ira  Voefc 

mne*  Trthmmo  Tomer,  CIsicomo 


seldom  get  w'ritten  for  now.” 


.ADVISE  .AND  CONSENT 
Allen  Drury’s  political  norri, 


newspaper  in  every  six  counties  Advise  and  Consent,”  is  offend 


in  the  U.S.A.”  Mr.  Sims  esti-  ‘n  a  condensed  version  for  r^ 
mates  that  approximately  400  lease  beginning  April  24  by  ' 
papers  buy  the  service.  All  but  Doubleday  Syndicate. 

50  are  weeklies.  “The  book  was  a  problem  to 

Clients  have  exclusive  rights  cut  for  newspapers  and  still  n- 
to  the  stories.  They  can  print  tain  the  background  and  ftaeor 
what  they  like  and  do  not  have  of  Washington  politics,”  said 
to  take  any  advertising  in  a  William  P.  Berger,  syndicate 
package  deal.  Rates  are  as  low  manager.  “Great  care  was  taka 
as  $1.25  a  week,  depending  on  by  an  editor  of  Harper’s  maga- 
circulation.  zine  in  the  condensing  for  31 

Editor’s  Copy  was  started  in  installments.  This  will  be  the 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  and  Louisa  first  time  we  have  been  able  to 
still  writes  her  letter  there.  But  release  a  No.  1  best  seller  during 
the  head  office  is  now  in  Wash-  its  first  year.” 
ington,  where  Mr.  Sims  runs  a  *  *  ♦ 

small  bureau.  More  than  half  BASEBALL'S  MADCAPS 
the  clients  are  above  the  Mason-  a  20-story  series  (or  only  10 
Dixon  line.  can  be  bought)  on  “Baseball’s  ' 

Mr.  Sims  said  the  service  sells  immortal  Madcaps”  is  offend 
mostly  for  its  features,  but  the  for  the  slack  during  spring  ban- 
political  coverage  is  remarkably  ball  doldrums  by  Allied  Fa- 
thorough.  Most  of  the  features  ture  Syndicate,  Cleveland.  Tk 
have  been  with  Editor’s  Copy  goO-word  stories  were  writto 
almost  as  long  as  “Louisa’s  Let-  by  Harry  Jones  and  the  ilhu- 
I  trations  w’ere  drawm  by  Fnd 

Reinert,  both  of  the  Clevtimi 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  stories  already  are  ap^ 

I  „  ,  •  »,  ,  pearing  in  35  newspapers,  in- 

^  T^ewsiter  Ta^  for  eluding  six  of  the  10  larges 

;  all  I^dmg  Feature.  &  Supple-  country. 


BASEBALL'S  MADCAPS 

A  20-story  series  (or  only  10 
can  be  bought)  on  “Baseball’s 


use  'TAP€C0‘ 


T'I’S  Tape  roll,  for  local 
Perforator.  &  Reperfor¬ 
ator.  in  8”  &  14"  RolU. 


I  PHILADHW 

SCHOOL  j  George  F.  Kearney,  foiner 

TTS  Operator  Placement  :  president  and  editor  of  the  ok 

ciriivlPF  Philadelphia  Evening  Leiff' 

:  died  Jan.  26  at  his  home,  one«f 
TTS  Operator  Instructor.  ,  tbe  city’s  historic  old  houses,  tk 
for  In-Plant  Training  '  Hill-Physick-Keith  Mansion.  H« 
■'  I  was  64. 

TIRE  —  PHONE  I  For  the  last  few  years  lb 
'  Kearney  has  been  editor  <rf  tk 
Ledger  Syndicate-Syndiotf 
j  Press,  which  he  operated  fiw 
his  home. 

A  native  of  PhiladeljAiSf  lb 
Kearney  began  his  career  si* 
;  rejwrter  for  the  old  PhUti^ 
I  phia  Telegraph  in  1911. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  6, 


George  Kearney  Dies; 
Editor  of  Syndicate 


WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 

A  ^o^^ersburg, 

•  lortda 
Phone  7-4783 
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Xracy  Banished? 
Chet  Gould  Says 
•I  Don’t  Get  It’ 

Chicago 

The  dropping  of  his  “Dick 
Xncy”  strip  by  two  newspapers 
yeaase  of  the  “Flyface”  epi¬ 
sode  leaves  its  creator,  Chester 
(jooW,  a  bit  i>erplexed,  but  not 
perturbed. 

“I  just  don’t  get  it,’’  said  Mr. 
(joold,  whose  c-omic  strip  appears 
a  over  500  newspapers,  via 
(3iieago  Tribune-New  York 
Sews  Syndicate.  The  strip  has 
been  dropped  recently  by  the 
Pnvidence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
itianta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

“The  modem  comic  strip  is 
•Jie  only  unique  circulation 
mpon  that  newspapers  have 
from  the  standpoint  of  not  being 
luplicated  by  television  and  na- 
tunal  magazines,”  he  asserted. 
"This  sort  of  thing  has  happened 
iiefore,  but  seldom  have  editors 
aaeelled  the  strip  permanently, 
Mr  have  the  Providence  and 
Atlanta  editors  cancelled  the 
strip.  They  are  merely  exer¬ 
cising  their  rights  in  determin- 
1  g  vdiat  is  to  be  published  in 
•Jieir  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Gould  said  he  is  some¬ 
times  perplexed  concerning  how 


editors  determine  what  is  in 
good  taste.  They  print  stories 
of  rape  and  murder  on  the  front 
page,  he  said,  yet  become 
squeamish  when  they  find  viol¬ 
ence  in  a  comic  strip. 

“Flyface  has  not  been  a  party 
to  bloodshed  or  violence,”  he 
added.  “He  is  merely  the  buffoon 
for  the  Fifth.  I  apologize  to  the 
fly  lovers  and  I  apologize  to  the 
flies.” 

One  of  llest-Kead 

Mr.  Gould  said  he  is  not 
drawing  a  comic  strip  for  an 
individual  newspaper,  but  rather 
a  strip  that  is  widely  used  by 
hundreds  of  newspapers  and  the 
readership  surveys  show  that 
Dick  Tracy  is  one  of  the  best 
read  comic  strips  now  being 
published. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
recently  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
change,  in  print,  with  a  mother 
who  had  protested  the  “Flyface” 
episode  was  too  sordid,  but  the 
strip  was  retained. 

The  Providence  Journal  told 
its  readers  it  was  dropping  the 
Tracy  comic  strip  because  the 
editors  had  become  “increasingly 
disturbed  by  its  coarseness  and 
vulgarity.”  The  Sunday  strip 
will  continue  for  two  more  weeks 
then  be  replaced  by  “Dennis  the 
Menace.” 


Paper  Fights 
Dealers’  Raise 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Court  testimony  offered  here 
last  week  asserted  that  substan¬ 
tial  losses  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  will  result  to  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  a 
state-wide  weekly  with  regional 
editions,  if  the  retail  price  is 
increased  5c  a  copy. 

The  Herald  is  seeking  an  in¬ 
junction  to  bar  the  increase  by 
the  Lower  Fairfield  County  Re¬ 
tail  Newsdealers  Association.  A 
20c  charge  has  been  set  by  the 
Herald. 

Judge  John  Clark  FitzGerald 
heard  testimony  from  Daniel  F. 
Provost,  associated  with  the 
Herald’s  circulation  department, 
that  any  price  increase  at  the 
moment  “would  be  ruinous.” 

Mr.  Provost  said  an  estimated 
circulation  loss  of  15  to  18% 
would  result  in  the  Greenwich- 
Stamford  -  Norwalk  -  Westport 
areas  if  the  25c  newsstand  price 
is  permitted  to  remain  in  effect. 
The  increase  was  made  without 
Herald  permission  last  July  12. 
If  there  is  a  circulation  loss, 
that  will  in  turn  cause  an  esti¬ 
mated  10  to  15%  loss  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenues,  Mr.  Provost 
said. 


The  Herald’s  circulation  in  the 
state  is  78,000  and  in  lower 
Fairfield  county  circulation  is 
estimated  at  5,000. 

“We  are  a  very  weak  weekly 
newspaper,”  Mr.  I*rovost  re¬ 
marked. 

Judge  FitzGerald  set  another 
hearing  on  the  case  Feb.  8. 

• 

Lee  Group  Salutes 
Lee  Loomis,  Pres. 

Dedicated  to  Lee  P.  Loomis, 
75-year-old  president  of  the  Lee 
Group  of  newspapers,  radio¬ 
television  stations  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  Montana,  a  book  has 
been  published  by  the  Lee  “fam¬ 
ily”  to  show  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  70  years  of 
service  to  American  journalism 
by  the  Lee  Group. 

Mr.  Loomis  is  the  third  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lee  Group,  having 
worked  as  a  young  man  for 
A.  W.  Lee,  founder  of  the  Lee 
Newspapers  and  an  uncle  of 
young  Loomis.  Later  Lee  Loomis 
teamed  up  with  the  late  E.  P. 
Adler  for  40  years  in  building 
up  the  Lee  papers,  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

The  book  deals  with  each  of 
the  Lee  newspapers  and  radio- 
TV  properties,  telling  in  story 
and  pictures  about  the  present 
executive  personnel  and  plant 
facilities. 
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Errol  Flynn  never  pulled  his  punches— and  he  didn’t  in 
the  autobiography  he  completed  just  before  his  recent  death. 
It  is  the  best  Hollywood  autobiography  ever  written  by  a 
consistently  piage-one  star. 

•  “...eye-and-cork-popping,  shockingly  candid  autobiogra¬ 
phy  that  names  names,  calls  spades  spades,  queens  queens, 
and  kings  bums.”— Hy  Gardner,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

•  “One  of  the  strangest,  saddest,  most  memorable  autobiog¬ 
raphies  of  our  time  . . .  flamboyant . . .  eminently  readable.” 

—Chicago  Daily  News 

•  “...by  far  the  most  interesting  life  story  to  be  published 
in  some  time... all  told  in  lusty  prose  written  quite  obvi¬ 
ously  as  he  spoke.” 

—Rex  Barley,  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News 
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•  “A  .solid,  entertaining  and  satisfying  autobiography  .  .  . 
Flynn  writes  cleverly  as  he  talked.  He  has  left  us  a  good, 
book.”— Allen  (’hurchill,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


For  further  details,  write,  wire  or  tele- 
phone  PUTNAM  SYNDICATE,  John 
.Mong,  Manager,  210  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  MU  4-7300 
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MY  WICKED,  WICKED  WAYS 

By  ERROL  FLYNN 


Picture  Expenses 
Are  Being  Reduced 


Cincinnati 

Evidence  that  small,  twin  re¬ 
flex  and  35mm  cameras  are  in¬ 
troducing  economies  in  the  news¬ 
paper  photography  department 
was  heard  at  the  third  annual 
Newspaper  Purchasing  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference  here  this  week. 

During  a  panel  discussion,  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin's 
George  N.  Barrett  admitted  he’d 
been  scooped  twice  by  E&P 
(Jan.  16  and  23),  but  he  agreed 
that  the  trend  is  away  from 
4X6  and  5X7  boxes  to  smaller 
cameras. 

Lightweight  equipment  can  be 
held  in  one  hand,  Mr.  Barrett 
said,  and  newspapers  get  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  and  save  money. 

Cuts  Film  Expense 

“The  newspaper  can  reduce 
its  film  expense  as  a  result  of 
the  change  to  2MX2M  type 
equipment.  This  also  has  elimi¬ 
nated  what  formerly  was  a  con¬ 
tinuing  cost  for  repairs  and  re¬ 
placement  of  4X5  and  5X7  cut 
film  holders  and  magazines. 
These  combined  economies  can 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  new 
equipment,”  Mr.  Barrett  said. 

“The  5X7  camera  has  been 
replaced  by  70mm  sequence  or 
machine-gun  cameras,  each  tak¬ 
ing  625  pictures  on  a  roll  of 
70mm  film  100  feet  long.  This 
camera  can  take  from  one  to 
30  pictures  a  second  on  2^4X2% 
film  size.” 

Mr.  Barrett  gave  a  breakdown 
of  the  savings  gained  by  use 
of  the  new  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Cost  of  the  old  type  4X5 
camera,  fully  equipped  with  a 
range  finder,  flash  gun  and  syn¬ 
chronizer,  is  about  $395,”  he  re¬ 
lated.  “The  twin  reflex  camera 

TheCOLORMATIC* 

Greatest  money-maker 
ever  built  for  profitable 
newspaper  production! 


we  use  at  the  Bulletin  lists  at 
about  $85  and  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  $50. 

“Repair  costs  for  this  camera 
are  very  low.  Price  of  120  roll 
film,  which  takes  12  pictures, 
is  about  40  cents  or  3%  cents 
per  exposure.  With  the  4X5 
camera,  film  cost  about  15  cents 
per  sheet.  This  is  a  saving  of 
11%  cents  per  picture. 

“The  old  5X7  camera  took  cut 
film  priced  at  about  15  cents  a 
sheet.  A  roll  of  70mm  film  costs 
about  $11.  The  roll  gfives  525 
pictures,  costing  about  2  1/lOth 
cents  per  exposure.” 

Mr.  Barrett  also  listed  elec¬ 
tronic  flash  attachments,  which 
will  take  about  300  pictures  for 
about  four  cents  a  flash.  Under 
ideal  conditions  this  flash  tube 
is  good  for  about  2,000  shots. 
The  standard  flash  attachment 
with  photoflash  bulb  is  good  for 
one  picture.  A  single  bulb  costs 
about  12  cents. 

Cameramen's  Preferences 

George  L.  Quinn  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  called  the  small  camera 
issue  “touchy,”  and  reminded 
listeners  that  “photographers 
are  like  artists:  temperamen¬ 
tal.” 

Mr.  Quinn,  who  reported  that 
his  paper  also  has  gone  in  ex¬ 
tensively  for  smaller  cameras, 
explained  the  Star  &  Tribune’s 
system  for  maintaining  its 
equipment. 

In  the  past  the  newspaper 
supplied  its  photographers  with 
all  necessary  equipment.  This 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  as 
many  of  the  cameramen  had 
preferences. 

“Therefore,”  he  said,  “we 
agreed  that  any  photographer 
choosing,  maintaining  and  uti¬ 
lizing  his  own  equipment,  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  company 
for  such  use.  The  company  will 
continue  to  supply  all  equip¬ 
ment  it  believes  necessary  to 
those  who  choose  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program.” 

Each  participant  is  expected 
I  to  own  and  maintain  basic  equip- 
j  ment;  the  paper  amortizes  its 
cost  over  a  four-year  period, 
20%  a  year,  with  a  presumed 
salvage  value  of  20%  at  the  end 
^  of  that  time. 

'  Amortization  Plan 

Thus,  the  photographer  will 
be  able  to  completely  replace  his 
equipment  if  he  desires.  As  long 
as  it  is  in  use  it  will  be  covered 


by  insurance  and  maintenance 
limits  as  specifled. 

“After  having  observed  this 
amortization  plan  and  operation 
for  about  a  year,”  Mr.  Quinn 
commented,  “I  am  convinced 
that  with  minor  changes  it  will 
be  of  great  future  value  to  the 
Star  &  Tribune.  From  the  com¬ 
pany  standpoint  the  equipment 
is  maintained  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  photographer  is  a 
happier  individual.” 

H.  J.  Laufer  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times,  said  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  purchas^  for  the  papers 
and  rotogravure  plant.  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  Corp.,  are  divided 
principally  between  two  local 
concerns. 

“Some  out  of  town  dealers 
have  offered  extra  discounts  for 
volume,  but  even  so,  we  are 
still  better  off  with  our  local 
arrangement,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

PHONE  BIU.S  rX’T 

Methods  of  cutting  telephone 
bills  and  speeding  up  phone 
service  were  also  discussed  at 
the  Purchasing  Executives  con¬ 
ference. 

Bennett  Smith,  veteran  of  34 
years  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  said  his  paper’s  telephone 
service  cost  $220,000  in  1958-59, 
but  a  large  savings  factor  has 
been  achieved  by  absorption  of 
WPIX  TV  station  into  the 
News’  telephone  operation. 

“To  maintain  the  individual 
identity  of  WPIX  it  has  its  own 
number  and  trunk  lines,”  Mr. 
Smith  said.  “However,  all  in¬ 
coming  WPIX  calls  are  received 
on  News  switchboards.  Outgoing 
calls  are  made  by  dialing  direct, 
except  for  toll  calls,  of  course. 

“We  have  no  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  WPIX 
calls,  but  after  a  spot  check, 
our  auditing  department  arrived 
at  a  constant  charge  of  10% 
of  the  additional  calls  shown  on 
our  bills,; in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  charge  for  WPIX 
equipment. 

“If  WPIX  had  its  own  board 
the  cost  would  amount  to  some 
$15,000  a  year  for  two,  80  line 
PBX’s,  equipment  and  at  least 
three  telephone  operators  at 
about  $80  per  week  plus  all 
fringe  benefits. 

“We  apply  for  Federal  tax 
exemption  on  all  telephone  toll 
messages  of  25  cents  or  more, 
telegrams,  cablegrams  and  ra¬ 
diograms  used  in  the  gathering 
and  disseminating  of  news.  The 
saving  here  is  approximately 
$1,600  annually. 

“We  are  now  investigating  the 
possibility  of  applying  for  ex- 
'  emption  of  city  sales  tax  and 
1  telephone  calls  to  points  beyond 
:  the  city  limits  —  calls  which 
1  can  be  made  by  dialing  direct 
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instead  of  going  through  fotciM 
exchange  trunks.”  ^ 

Warren  Swartz  clescribed  tW 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newsptp^ 
method  of  speeding  up  telephoB, 
service  by  combining  facilitJn 
into  one  editorial  room  for  tki 
daily  staffs,  with  push 
controls. 

“This  setup,”  he  explain^ 

“gives  26  evening  reportenij 
23  morning  reporters  complete 
service  at  all  times  without  ex- 
tension  tie-ups  and  unneceinij 
delays.  Another  advantage  h 
that  reporters  can  pass  a  till 
from  one  man  to  another,  u|- 
where  in  the  office,  without  bus¬ 
ing  the  PBX  operator  and  har¬ 
ing  the  call  switched  to  another 
extension.” 

Owen  D.  Lewis  of  the  Pied, 
mont  Publishing  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman  for  1960,  and  his  hoot 
town  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
was  chosen  the  next  raeetmt 
site,  Jan.  26-28,  1961. 

Stauffer  Firm  Buys 
3  More  Farm  Papers 

CLEVnjUOl 

A  subsidiary  company  of 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.  of 
Topeka  has  acquired  thw 
monthly  farm  publications  with 
an  aggregate  sale  of  300,90(1 
copies. 

Capper-Harman-S  locum,  lit 
of  Cleveland  purchased  the  In¬ 
diana  Farmer,  the  Kenisdtf 
Farmer  and  the  Tewmta 
Farmer  ami  Homemaker  in  i 
transaction  handled  by  Vinoot 
J.  Manno,  New  York  media 
broker. 

The  Cleveland  firm  alreidy 
publishes  the  Ohio  Farmer,  the 
Michigan  Farmer  and  thePom- 
sylrania  Farmer.  Stock  cootni 
in  the  company  is  held  by  Cajper 
Publications,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
parent  firm  headed  by  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  publisher  erf  the  fe 
peka  Journal  and  CapitaL 
• 

News  Stories  Lead 
To  Price-Fixing  Fine 

Worcester,  Mi* 

Stories  in  the  Worcester  TJt 
gram  in  April,  1957,  led  te 
fines  totaling  $456,000  recently 
against  the  Bituminous  Gmerete 
Association  Inc.  of  Boston  mi 
17  member  corporations  fora*- 
spiring  to  fix  the  prices  of  row!- 
building  materials  in  New  Enf 
.  land. 

The  fine  was  imposed  in  W- 
!  eral  Ck)urt  in  Boston  after  pte 
'  of  nolo  contendere  (no  contiiti 
were  accepted. 

>  The  Telegram  exposed  thf 
-  practice  among  the  supplier!  d 
1  bidding  identical  prices  lot  * 
I  phalt,  road  tar  and  bitumBW* 
1  concrete  to  cities  and  tow** 
t  the  same  county. 
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(Continual  from  page  15) 

the  Royal  family,  its  race- 
■nck,  its  deer  forest,  its  palaces, 
it,  guards,  its  income,  its  nobles, 
pjiacess  Marjraret  and  her  es¬ 
corts  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
nworinft  family. 

Walt  Simmons,  a  native  of 
Fwgo  N.  P.,  attended  Aufrust- 
ana  ’Collcpe  in  Sioux  Falls, 

S,  D.,  where  he  be^ran  his  jour- 
career  on  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  first  as  re¬ 
porter,  then  as  columnist  and 
jter  as  city  tnlitor.  He  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1942,  writinp  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Sunday  Tribune 
Magazine  before  becoming  a  war 
correspondent. 

He  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Sew  Guinea  sector  and  later 
(Oie.  -yl  various  landings  in  the 
Philippines.  After  cessation  of 
hwtilities,  Mr.  Simmons  re- 
mmed  to  Chicago  briefly,  then 
he  was  reassigned  to  the  Far 
Eut  as  the  Tribune’s  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Tokyo.  His  marriage 
to  Edith  Weigle,  former  home 
furnishings  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  following  the  death  of  his 
Srst  wife,  took  place  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  China,  on  Feb.  14,  1949. 

Reported  Korean  Xt'ar 

Mr.  Simmons  covered  the  Kor¬ 
ean  War  from  the  first  day 
diTough  to  the  end.  He  was  in 
Seoul  when  the  war  started. 

While  her  husband  covered  the 
war,  Edith  Weigle  Simmons 
represented  the  Tribune  in 
Tokyo  and  continued  to  handle 
other  special  assignments.  She 
relayed  her  husband’s  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  of  the  outbreak 
of  Korean  hostilities  to  Chicago. 

Miss  Weigle  was  born  in 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  later  went 
to  Wellesley  College,  graduating 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
Before  joining  the  Tribune  staff 
she  taught  .school,  spent  a  year 
in  Hollywood  with  the  research 
ad  private  secretarial  depart- 
Mnts  of  tw’o  motion  picture 
studios  and  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  psychology  at  North- 
*<stem  University.  She  became 
ut  editor,  after  she  and  her 
husband  returned  from  the  Ori- 
cttt,  succeeding  Eleanor  Jewett, 
rstired.  She  reviews  art  exhibits 
ad  competitions,  as  well  as 
hooks  in  the  same  field. 

Researched  Pearl  Harbor 

George  Morgenstern  is  a  Chi¬ 
cagoan  by  birth  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
^th  highest  honors  in  1930. 
After  nearly  a  decade  with  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
hs  joined  the  Tribune  staff  in 
1S89  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
®an.  Since  October,  1941,  ex- 
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NEWS  IS  RELATIVE — Arthur  Veysey,  Uft,  and  wife,  Gwen  Morgan,  ol 
London  staff  confer  with  Foreign  Newt  Editor  Don  Starr  during  recent 
visit  to  Chicago  Tribune  office. 


cepting  his  World  War  II  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Marine  captain  direct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  combat  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  has  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  specializing  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Mr.  Morgenstern  was  assigned 
by  the  late  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  to  study  the 
rc^cord  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee.  The  result  of 
his  extensive  research  was  a 
Ixtok,  “Pearl  Harbor:  The  Story 
of  the  Secret  War.”  On  the  15th 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
George  Morgenstern  prepared  a 
-series  of  articles  on  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  and  subsequent 
developments.  'The  series  won 
him  the  coveted  Beck  award  for 
1956. 

Marcia  Winn,  who  married 
George  Morgenstern  in  1945, 
was  bom  in  Danville,  Ill.,  but 
.spent  most  of  girlhood  in  the 
South,  living  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  later  attending  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  for 
Women.  Before  joining  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1934,  she  was  with  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  as  a  reporter. 

.4  Distinguished  Reporter 

At  the  Tribune,  Miss  Winn 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  reporter  and  feature  writer, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  as¬ 
signments.  She  covered  many 
assignments  by  airplane.  Not¬ 
able  among  these  was  her  flight 
from  Philadelphia  to  Indiana 
in  the  summer  of  1940  when 
Wendell  Willkie  won  the  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  She  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  Willkie’s  Hoosier 
boyhood.  Once  she  followed  by 
plane  the  trail  of  devastation 
left  by  a  tornado  which  had 
swept  through  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Kansas. 

Many  of  Miss  Winn’s  stories 
attaint  the  status  of  news¬ 
paper  classics.  Her  account  of 
a  filibuster  in  the  Illinois  state 
legislature  in  1942  was  not  only 
a  first  rate  reporter’s  account  of 
what  took  place,  but  also  a 
masterly  interpretation  of  the 
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filibuster  as  a  phenomenon  of 
American  politics. 

Early  in  1942,  Miss  Winn  took 
over  the  editorship  of  “Front 
Views  and  Profiles,”  a  daily 
column  devoted  to  wit,  humor, 
satire  and  sentiment  expressed 
in  verse  and  prose.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  edit  the  coulmn  after 
she  was  married  and  her  first 
daughter  was  bom.  She  retired 
from  active  newspaper  work  in 
1948  to  devote  more  time  to  her 
growing  family.  She  now  writes 
a  syndicated  column,  “You  and 
Your  Child.”  The  Morgenstems 
have  two  daughters. 

.4  Hoosier  Product 

Tom  Buck  is  a  native  Hoosier, 
bom  in  Star  City,  Ind.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University 
where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  university  daily  newspaper. 
On  leaving  college,  Tom  joined 
Chicago’s  City  News  Bureau  in 
1939  and  a  year  later  became  a 
member  of  the  Tribune  staff, 
starting  first  in  the  financial 
news  department. 

He  served  overseas  with  the 
U.  S.  Military  Police  Coit» 
during  World  War  II.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  Tribune  he  became 
a  City  Hall  reporter,  covering 
Chicago  Transit  Authority.  He 
has  been  a  specialist  in  traffic 
and  other  CTA  matters  ever 
since.  He  has  also  covered  fed¬ 
eral  housing  and  has  written  on 
suburban  community  develop¬ 
ments. 

City  Room  Romance 

Mr.  Buck  and  Ruth  Moss  were 
married  in  Lucerne.  Switzerland 
in  1953  after  Ruth  had  joined 
the  Tribune  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  in  1950.  Ruth 
Moss  Buck  was  bom  in  Dyers- 
burg,  Tenn.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
serving  as  co-news  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern.  In  1945  she  was  awarded 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  with 
honors  in  economics. 

The  Bucks  now  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  Mrs.  Buck  continues  to 


write  human  interest  and  home 
economics  features  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  under  her  well- 
established  byline,  Ruth  Moss. 

-Started  u-<«  a  Steno 

Completing  the  Tribune  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  teams  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  are  Gene  and 
Irene  Powers.  Mr.  Pov'ers  is 
assistant  chief  news  photogra¬ 
pher  and  his  wife  is  club  editor. 
Mrs.  Powers,  formerly  Irene 
Steyskal,  backed  into  newspaper 
work  as  a  stengrapher  in  the 
Tribune  contest  department. 
Within  a  short  time  she  became 
secretary  to  the  editor  of  the 
neighborhood  sections  of  the 
newspaper.  When  she  wrote  and 
turned  in  some  feature  stories, 
she  was  promptly  given  a  job 
as  a  reporter. 

After  two  years  of  general 
reporting  she  took  over  the  club 
editor’s  desk  in  1940.  Mrs. 
Powers  recalls  her  childhood  in 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  an  old 
cavalry  post  where  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  managed  to  ban 
autos  for  a  full  decade  after 
they  had  become  the  prevailing 
method  of  transportation  else¬ 
where.  She  and  a  dozen  other 
children  rode  a  buckboard  to 
their  elementary  classes. 

Irene  Steyskal  later  attended 
high  school  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  majored  in  Irish 
literature  at  the  Convent  of 
Loretto,  Las  Cmces,  N.  M.  She 
came  to  Chicago,  however,  to 
study  voice,  and  had  taken  a 
stenographic  course  to  help  pay 
for  her  lessons  before  the  jour¬ 
nalism  bug  bit  her. 

Her  husband.  Gene  (Red) 
Powers,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
joined  the  Tribune’s  photo  lab 
staff  in  1934,  later  becoming  a 
cameraman.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  a  combat  cameraman 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  re¬ 
turning  to  his  photo  beat  in 
1945.  He  married  Irene  Steyskal 
in  1946  and  won  the  E.  S.  Beck 
award  for  news  photography  in 
1949.  Mr.  Powers  was  promoted 
to  assistant  chief  photographer 
in  1956. 

• 

Ask  School  Boards 
To  Publish  Reports 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

Members  of  the  Wyoming 
Press  Association  decided  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  urge  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  require  all  large 
school  districts  to  publish  de¬ 
tailed  minutes  of  their  financial 
transactions. 

Another  resolution  called  on 
.  the  state’s  publishers  to  take 
stands  editorially  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  matters  and  not  rely  merely 
on  news  coverage. 

Frank  Hicks,  Buffalo  Bulletin, 
is  chairman  of  the  WPA  reso- 
I  lutions  group. 
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JOURNAIJSM  EDUCATION 


Radio  Career  Clinic 
Supplies  Answers 


A  college  career  clinic  in  jour¬ 
nalism  was  presented  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  1,  over  WCBS  ra¬ 
dio,  New  York. 

Panelists  were  Dr.  John  W. 
Tebbel,  director  of  the  New 
York  University  Graduate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Book  Publishing;  Law¬ 
rence  Hauck,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times;  and  John 
Lynch,  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  CBS  News  Department. 

The  clinic  was  produced  by 
the  station  in  association  with 
New  York  University. 

Some  400  students  from  pub¬ 
lic,  private  and  parochial  schools 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  attended  the  session. 

Remarks  by  Panelists 

Dr.  Tebbel  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  was  a  feature 
writer  and  an  editor  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times;  a  staffer  for  News¬ 
week;  managing  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury;  and  an  editor 
for  E.  P.  Dutton  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Dr.  Tebbel  was  also 
chairman  of  NYU’s  Department 
of  Journalism. 

He  stated  that  in  the  past 
50  years,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  had 
been  staffed  with  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  best  students  of 
college  journalism  schools  but 
these  schools  now  cannot  meet 
the  demand  for  graduates. 

Mr.  Hauck,  also  a  reporter  on 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  worked 
on  the  Painesville  (O.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  the  Canton  (0.)  Re¬ 
pository;  was  an  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  United  Nations; 
night  news  editor  with  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau;  and  Times  assistant  for¬ 
eign  editor. 

Early,  Intense  Preparation 

He  said  early  and  intense 
preparation  for  a  newspaper 
career  could  not  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  Mr.  Hauck  stated  that  the 
two  basic  approaches  toward 
finding  jobs  were  beginning  on 
small  papers  and  working  up 
to  larger  ones;  and  starting  as 
copy  boys  on  large  papers  and 
rising  through  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Lynch,  a  graduate  of 
North  Dakota  Agriculture  Col¬ 
lege,  worked  on  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Daily  Forum;  in  mid- 
western  bureaus  of  United 
Press;  and  in  the  UP  New  York 


City  bureau.  He  was  connected 
with  NBC  News  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Lynch  said  journalistic 
opportunities  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  expanding  year  by 
year,  but  are  not  multiplying 
fast  enough  to  provide  jobs  for 
all  the  young  people  wanting  to 
get  into  this  field.  He  recom¬ 
mended  a  general  education 
which  was  strong  on  history  and 
political  science,  and  in  social 
sciences,  but  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  curriculum  offered 
by  schools  of  journalism. 

Students’  Questions 

Some  of  the  questions  the  stu¬ 
dents  addressed  to  the  three 
panelists,  and  the  answers  were: 

Q :  Would  it  be  better  for 
young  persons  starting  out  on 
jobs  to  begin  with  local  news¬ 
papers  or  on  big  city  newspa¬ 
pers? 

Hauck:  It’s  better  to  start 
on  a  small  paper  —  at  least 
that’s  the  way  I  did  it. 

Q :  What  are  chances  for 
women  who  want  to  enter  the 
field? 

Tebbel:  Women  are  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munications  field  you  can  name 
and  have  to  face  and  accept  it. 
There  are  fewer  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  but  many  have 
gone  on  to  become  good  report¬ 
ers.  It’s  largely  in  wanting  to 
badly  enough.  Just  don’t  let 
yourself  get  shunted  into  the 
fashion  or  homemaker’s  page  if 
that  is  not  what  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in.  You  may  be  a  good 
reporter  but  you  will  write 
about  food  for  the  next  25  years 
unless  you  get  into  the  news 
side. 

Work  Overseas 

Q :  What  background  is  needed 
to  become  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent? 

Lynch:  There  is  a  lot  of  luck 
connected  with  it.  You  start  by 
becoming  a  reporter  for  a  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service  and  by 
being  the  best  they  have.  Then 
you  let  your  desire  to  be  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  be  known. 

Hauck:  You  should  be  well- 
read  and  have  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  world  affairs.  When 
a  reporter’s  mastered  what  he’s 
currently  doing  and  wants  to 
branch  out  then  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  a  physical  one  —  can  the 
paper  use  him  in  Karachi  or 
Paris? 

Q:  What  kind  of  preparation 


is  needed  to  become  a  columnist? 

Tebbel:  Again  it’s  largely  a 
matter  of  luck.  Earl  Wilson  is 
an  example.  He  wrote  bright, 
witty  copy  for  the  New  York 
Post  as  a  reporter  and  they 
made  him  a  columnist.  You 
can’t  prepare  for  it. 

Q:  What  is  the  advantage  of 
attending  a  school  of  journalism 
rather  than  a  Liberal  Arts 
schools  and  concentrating  on 
writing? 

Tebbel:  One  shouldn’t  pre¬ 
clude  the  other.  Journalism 
schools  do  not  teach  only  “how 
to’’  courses  but  are  based  solidly 
on  a  Liberal  Arts  education.  The 
important  thing  is  to  go  to  a 
good  one  and  not  to  a  second 
rate  journalism  school. 

Jobs  in  T^evision 

Q:  Are  news  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  television  increasing? 

Lynch:  Yes.  Already,  job  op¬ 
portunities  bave  expanded  to  a 
considerable  degree.  There  are 
more  television  stations  and 
more  street  reporters  —  men 
and  women.  More  and  more  sta¬ 
tions  are  hiring  staff  reporters 
and  will  use  more  in  the  future. 

Q :  Does  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  need  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language. 

Lynch:  It’s  very  helpful  but 
not  required.  Almost  all  foreign 
bureaus  bave  a  staff  of  trans¬ 
lators.  But  a  reporter  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  language  must 
rely  on  somebody  else  to  read 
bim  the  newspapers  and  trans¬ 
late  some  interviews. 

Q :  Is  it  possible  to  get  a 
news  job  in  radio  or  television 
without  newspaper  experience? 

Lynch:  It’s  easier  to  get  a  job 
if  you  bave  bad  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  newspaper.  We  in 
broadcasting  are  not  yet  able 
to  provide  the  basic  training  in 
how  to  get  the  facts  to  the  de¬ 
gree  newspapers  can. 

Critical  Writing 

Q:  How  does  one  get  into  the 
field  of  critical  reviewing  in 
music,  drama  and  literature? 

Tebbel:  What  knowledge  you 
bring  into  it  determines  what 
writing  you  do.  Then,  it’s  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  luck  again.  You 
try  to  get  a  reporting  job  in  the 
music  department.  Someday,  if 
the  music  critic  dies,  and  you’re 
his  assistant,  you’d  get  to  be 
music  critic.  These  are  tbe  hard¬ 
est  kinds  of  jobs  to  secure.  The 
easiest  in  this  field  would  be 
book  reviewing  because  there’s 
more  of  them. 

Hauck:  The  basic  requirement 
is  the  ability  to  write.  You  can 
pick  the  rest  up  later.  If  you 
can’t  write,  you’re  not  going  to 
be  a  critic. 

Q:  Is  it  relatively  difficult  to 
EDITOR  &  PU 


get  a  satisfactory  job  in  iooK 
nalism? 

Hauck:  Anyone  with  ability 
—  with  drive  and  ambitkm  - 
can  get  a  job  if  he’s  wfllin. 
to  spend  the  time  to  qualify  fo, 
it. 

Technical  Writing 

Q :  If  one  is  interested  in  Uth. 
nical  writing,  what  subjeeti 
should  he  major  in? 

Tebbel:  Any  phase  of  teeh- 
nology  and  science  which  inte- 
ests  you.  There  are  many,  many 
opportunities  in  this  field. 

Q :  What  chance  has  a  womm 
to  become  a  sports  reporter? 

Lynch:  The  competition  b 
quite  severe.  The  chances  an 
rare. 

Q:  Are  there  copy-girls? 

Hauck:  Ordinarily,  not  og 
morning  papers  because  they 
work  late  at  night.  But  then 
are  opportunities  on  aftemooi 
papers  in  the  women’s,  society 
and  Sunday  sections.  , 

Magazine  Work 

Q;  Is  newspaper  reportint 
necessary  for  magazine  writinf! 

Tebbel:  Most  magazine  writ¬ 
ers  —  especially  the  best  ones  — 
are  newspaper  trained. 

Q :  How  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  needed  to  move  fnm 
newspaper  reporting  into  broid- 
casting? 

Lynch:  Enough  experience  to 
establish  that  you  know  how  to 
get  facts  and  put  a  story  to¬ 
gether  logically  told.  Abo« 
three  to  four  years. 

Q :  What  are  the  opportmi- 
ties  for  women  in  public  reli- 
tions? 

Lynch:  Quite  good. 

Q:  What  opportunities  for 
journalists  are  there  in  goven- 
mental  service? 

Tebbel:  Very  good,  especisUj 
in  Washington. 

Q :  How  does  one  get  a  jok 
on  a  wire  service? 

Lynch:  If  you  live  in  a  cob- 
munity  such  as  metropolitu 
New  York,  go  to  the  wire  sen- 
ice  you  want  to  work  for  swi 
ask  them  for  a  job  in  a  smill 
bureau. 

Q;  Are  there  many  openinfs 
in  make-up  and  headline  depart¬ 
ments? 

Hauck:  The  greatest  demaid 
at  the  Times  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  has  bco 
for  copy  editors  and  not  report¬ 
ers.  There’s  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  copy  editors. 

• 

Hoops,  My  Dear! 

Hartford,  Com- 

Sports  Editor  Bill  Lee  of  tk 
Hartford  Courant  deployed  1» 
staff  to  cover  31  basketball 
games  in  the  area  on  Satnidlft 
Jan.  30. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


Bv  Hat  Vlunroe 


>amelk>''  expertise 

You  just  think  you’re  reading 
You  can’t  be,  you  see,  be- 
cjuse  it’s  never  been  printed. 

The  paragraph  sums  up  the 
^  of  the  most  influential 
noup  of  newsmen  in  D.  C.  —  if 
^  in  the  world.  They  make  up 
the  Overseas  W  riters. 

They  regularly  entertain 
world  and  national  figures  but 
abide  by  this  self-imposed  in¬ 
junction:  U.se  the  thoughts  of 
the  speaker  but  never  his  name. 
In  fact,  you  must  write  your 
story  as  if  the  meeting  never 
took  place  but  you  suddenly,  on 
jour  own,  became  a  great  ex¬ 
port  on  some  pressing  problem 
of  the  day. 

So  when  you  read  a  story  by 
I  Washington  correspondent  full 
of  self-assured  statements  of 
fict  but  no  reference  to  even 
the  vaguest  of  sources,  it  might 
hive  come  from  a  session  of 
OW.  Members  may  tip  their 
pipers  as  to  the  source,  of 
course,  and  this  is  the  big  rea¬ 
son  why  some  stories  generated 
there  end  up  on  page  one. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
correspondents,  this  is  an  in- 
Snitely  more  informative  way 
to  see  a  news  source  than  the 
rircus  type  of  performance 
where  every  word  is  on  the  rec- 
snL 

Quite  a  few  of  the  OW  speak¬ 
ers  are  not  sufficiently  news¬ 
worthy  —  or  are  too  specialized 
—  even  to  be  invited  to  speak 
to  the  National  Press  Club,  but 
sane  big  names  in  this  town 
(ind  world)  will  hit  both  the 
Press  Club  and  OW,  As  OW 
President  Pete  Lisagor,  Chicago 
Doily  News,  says: 

“A  lot  of  people  would  prefer 
to  talk  on  a  background  basis 
where  they  can  count  on  protec¬ 
tion.” 


with  American  activities 
abroad.” 

The  handful  of  surviving 
founders  includes  Jay  G.  Hay¬ 
den  Detroit  News;  David  Law¬ 
rence,  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port,  and  George  Rothwell 
Brown,  Hearst  Newspapers. 
Stimulus  for  founding  the  club 
was  the  1921  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  which  brought  world 
leaders  here. 

Guests  in  the  first  year  in¬ 
cluded  President  Warren  G. 
Harding.  Another  notable  guest: 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  during  WWII.  Before  he’d 
attend,  Winnie  practically  made 
each  member  sign  an  oath  in 
blood  that  what  he  said  would 
not  be  attributed  to  him  in  any 
manner. 

OW’s  treasury  “surplus”  now 
totals  $2,500  and  membership 
has  grown  from  52  to  230  (in¬ 
cluding  30  correspondents  of 
foreign  media  who  reside  here 
but  who  are  excluded  from  ses¬ 
sions  where  there  might  be  a 
security  problem  when  U.  S. 
officials  are  speakers). 

Because  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  world  events,  there’s  a 
clamor  on  from  would-be  mem¬ 
bers  many  of  whom  qualify 
under  the  club’s  strict  admission 
requirements  (males  with  at 
least  six  months  overseas  as  a 
resident  correspondent).  Mem¬ 
bers  are  liberal  about  bringing 
fellow  correspondents  to  the  ses¬ 


sions  but,  as  long-time  Treas¬ 
urer  Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  says : 

“We’ve  tried  to  discourage 
membership  because  if  a  man 
goes  there  and  sees  it’s  a  town 
meeting  he  won’t  talk  so  freely.” 

For  the  past  30  years  the  “pa¬ 
per  work”  connected  with  the 
club  has  been  handled  by  Mr. 
Wooton’s  assistants.  Misses 
Alice  Haggett  and  Anna  Mary 
McNutt.  However,  Mr.  Lisagor 
is  solely  responsible  for  select¬ 
ing  speakers. 

Other  OW  officers:  Edward 
P.  Morgan,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  (members  of 
Executive  Committee)  Walter 
Bidder,  Bidder  Publications; 
Chalmers  Boberts,  Washington 
Post;  John  Scali,  AP;  Mark 
Watson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Earl 
Voss,  Washington  Star;  B.  H. 
Shackford,  Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d ; 
Bob  Haeger,  U.  S.  News,  and 
Bill  Stringer,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

*  *  * 

SYMINGTON’S  MAN 

As  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri  burst  onto  the  po¬ 
litical  scene  at  the  meeting  of 
2,500  party  leaders  here  last 
Saturday  with  all  the  dash  of 
a  Presidential  hopeful,  reporters 
noted  more  of  the  efficiency  of 
his  Man  Friday  —  Stanley  B. 
Fike,  former  newsman. 

Mr.  Fike  holds  the  title  of  ad¬ 


Floatina  I..unrheons 


OW’s  annual  dues  have  dou¬ 
bled  (to  $10)  since  it  was 
foonded  in  1921  but  the  initia¬ 
tion  fee  ($10)  remains  the  same 
ud  it  is  run  on  a  highly  in- 
forml  basis.  Item :  speakers  are 
■Jirited  on  rather  short  notice, 
» the  luncheons  “float”  around 
to®  from  one  hotel  to  another. 

Not  a  word  has  been  changed 
is  this  part  of  the  original  con- 
stitotion : 

“Ihe  object  of  Overseas  Writ¬ 
es  is  the  extension  of  hospi- 
lolity  to  distinguished  foreign- 
ns,  either  literary  men  or  men 
d  affairs,  and  Americans  asso- 
“oted  in  the  past  or  present 
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THE  CHIEF  CONGRATULATES— Ed  Edstrom,  left,  of  Heant  News¬ 
papers,  receives  handshake  from  W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.  after  installation  as 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  Edstrom,  onetime  Detroit  news- 
paperboy,  was  a  Nieman  Fellow,  1944-45,  joined  the  Hearst  staff  from 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  in  1948.  His  wife,  Eve,  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Washin9ton  Post. 


Stanley  R.  Fike 


ministrative  assistant  to  the 
Senator  which  means  he  is  chief 
of  staff  here,  looks  after  the 
affairs  back  home  as  they  relate 
to  the  Senator’s  political  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  in  general  han¬ 
dles  press  relations. 

In  capsule  form,  here  are 
some  vital  statistics  on  this  man- 
to-be-watched  in  the  Democratic 
pre-Convention  activities : 

Bom  June  7,  1913,  Warrens- 
burg,  Missouri. 

Went  to  work  as  combination 
printer’s  devil,  proofreader,  and 
editor  of  the  Inter-City  News, 
Fairmont,  Missouri,  in  January, 
1930,  while  still  in  high  school. 

Stayed  with  the  Inter-City 
News,  becoming  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  that  weekly 
newspaper  —  and  of  six  other 
weekly  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  resignation  to  go  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Symington  January  1,  1963. 

President,  Northwest  Missouri 
Press  Association,  1944.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  1949.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Still  interested  in  one  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Lee’s  Summit 
Journal,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mis¬ 
souri,  as  president  of  the  Lee’s 
Summit  Journal,  Inc. 

'Three  daughters  —  Meg,  21, 
Beth,  18,  both  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  Joann.  13. 

Fike  family  (wife,  Mildred) 
lives  in  colonial  house  in  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md. 

*  «  * 

ON  JOHNSON’S  STAFF 

Jack  Bowen,  city  editor  of 
the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle  since 
1957,  has  been  named  to  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  campaign 
staff.  Larry  Blackmon,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Johnson  ef¬ 
fort,  said  Mr.  Bowen  will  con¬ 
tact  newspaper  editors. 

George  E.  Reedy  Jr.,  head  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
actually  functions  as  Senator 
Johnson’s  top  press  aide.  Mr. 
Reedy  is  an  ex-UP  staffer. 
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Frank  Baker 
Of  Tacoma 
Dies  at  80 


Tacoma.  Wash. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  80,  president 
of  the  Tribune  Publishing’  Co. 
and  publisher  of  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune,  die<l  Jan.  31  in  a 
local  hospital.  He  was  known  as 
the  “Godfather  of  Fort  Lewis” 
because  of  his  successful  efforts 
to  establish  the  huge  Army  cen¬ 
ter  south  of  here. 

Mr.  Baker  was  horn  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  July  27,  1879.  and  was  a 
1901  graduate  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

He  became  business  manager 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
until  1904,  when  he  joined  the 
Clevelaml  Plain  Dealer.  His 
father,  the  late  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
was  president  and  p^eneral  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

He  moved  to  Boston  in  1910, 
first  as  business  manager  and 
then  as  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  in  which  his  father 
had  an  interest.  In  1912,  the 
Traveler  was  merged  with  the 
Boston  Herald.  Mr.  Baker  came 
to  Tacoma  and  purchased  the 
Tacoma  Tribune.  He  acquired 
the  Tacoma  Ledyer  and  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Evening  News  in  1918. 

Mr.  Baker  merged  the  News 
and  the  Tribune  into  a  single 
evening  paper,  continuing  the 
Ledger  as  a  morning  daily  until 
1937,  after  which  it  became  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  News 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Baker  was  president  of 
the  West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co. 

He  was  married  in  1903  to 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Vilas,  who 
died  in  1940.  In  1942  he  married 
Bernice  F.  Jonez. 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Inter 
American  Press  Association  and 


International  Press  Institute. 

His  son,  Elbert  H.  Baker  II, 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  A  brother,  Alton 
F.  Baker,  is  publisher  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Cuard. 
• 

Ernest  Lawson, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Ernest  W.  Lawson,  59,  of 
Swampscott,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lynn  Daily 
Evening  Item,  died  unexpectedly 
Jan.  29  while  watching  televi¬ 
sion  at  the  home  of  relatives 
in  Brockton. 

He  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Item  in  1939.  Less  than  a 
month  ago,  he  conducted  ne¬ 
gotiations  leading  to  the  Item’s 
purchase  of  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
N  ew  s,  competing  afternoon 
daily. 

Born  at  North  Easton,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Brockton  Times,  later  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Brockton  Enter¬ 
prise  and  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Worcester  Post. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Brock¬ 
ton  schools  and  at  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege  in  Boston. 

His  wife  and  young  son  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

• 

Hank  Wales  Dies; 

Paris  Correspondent 

Paris 

Henry  (Hank)  Wales,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  for  more  than  40  years,  died 
suddenly  Jan.  29  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  72. 

Mr.  Wales  went  to  work  in 
1916  for  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  following  year  shifted  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Paris  edition. 
He  retired  last  year. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Lang 

Mrs.  Lillian  Keller  Lang,  71, 
secretary  to  New  York  Times 
publishers  for  many  years,  died 
Jan.  26  at  her  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  She  retired  in  1954.  Her 
husband,  John  Lang,  who  died 
last  Spring,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Times  art  department  for 
several  years. 

• 

‘Best’  Again 

Boise,  Idaho 
The  winner  of  the  Idaho  Press 
Association’s  principal  award 
for  the  third  straight  year  was 
the  Meridian  News-Times,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ralph  W.  Hunter.  It 
took  four  first-place  awards, 
three  seconds,  one  third  and  an 
honorable  mention. 


Reese  Assumes 
Position  of  Editor 


Toledo  Blade  Finds 
Rare  Blood  Donors 


Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Lee  Reese  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News- Journal  Ck)m- 
pany,  has  assumed  the  added 
post  of  editor  of  the  company’s 
two  papers,  the  Jotimal-Every 
Evening  and  the  Wilmington 
.Morning  News. 

No  replacement  has  been 
named  for  Fendall  W.  Yerxa, 
executive  editor,  who  became 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  Feb.  1. 


S304,688  for  Staff 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  1959  contribution  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  to  em¬ 
ployees’  profit  sharing  totalled 
$304,688,  Business  Manager 
John  B.  Olson  has  announced. 
There  are  435  members  in  the 
Profit  Sharing  fund,  which  has 
a  total  value  of  $901,614.  The 
fund  was  started  with  $83,274 
from  1955  profits. 


Tolhx),  Ohio 

A  bus  chartered  by  the 
Blade  on  Jan.  27  carried  JJ 
blood  donors  to  Cleveland  to  id 
3-year-old  Brenda  Green,  vhi 
underwent  an  open  heart  open, 
tion. 

The  donors  were  selected  fno 
hundreds  who  i'es|y)nded  to  u 
appeal  made  by  the  Blade  for 
donors  of  a  rare  blood  type.  TW 
men  arose  before  dawn  ud 
gathered  at  6  a.m.  at  the  Blade 
Building  for  the  mercy  jounny. 
Elsie  Cram,  Blade  staff  writn, 
accompanied  the  group.  Pnj 
Schrader,  the  Blade’s  dineter 
of  news,  supervised  the  trip  ud 
took  the  group  to  lunch  at  i 
Cleveland  restaurant. 

The  little  girl’s  father  broke 
into  tears  as  he  expressed  lu 
thanks  for  the  generous  respoue 
to  the  appeal. 


Words  Are  Costly 


Telephone  hills  of  the  New 
York  Times  averaged  $45,000  a 
month  last  year.  There  were  2,- 
500,000  outgoing  local  calls; 
250,000  long  distance  calls.  The 
Times  printed  665,977,000  words 
on  236,000  tons  of  newsprint  — 
$31,705,000  worth.  These  are 
some  of  the  miscellaneous  facts 
in  the  newspaper’s  year-end  re- 
Dort. 


Directs  JD  Agency 


Boston 

James  A.  Travers,  33,  Boston 
Daily  Record  political  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  by  Mayor  John 
F.  Collins  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
a  year.  Plans  for  the  creation  of 
a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau  were  advanced  with 
the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Travers  would  direct  the  agency 
when  the  funds  are  available. 


New  Texas  Daily 


Pecos,  Tex. 

The  Peco  Daily  Enterprise 
started  publication  Jan.  22,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Joe  B.  Pouns  and  Bar¬ 
ney  Hubbs.  City  editor  is  Don 
Kretsinger;  news-sports  editor 
is  Joe  Ater  and  society  editor 
is  Paula  Barbee. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 


Robert  Crum  pier,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  assistant  M.E.  in 
E&P  Jan.  30.  Floyd  Edwards  is 
assistant  M.E. 


Jersey  Daily’s  Staff 
Captures  19  Prizes 


Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Jersey  Journal  staffers  cap. 
tured  19  of  the  Hudson  Cooitf 
Press  Club’s  13th  annail 
Memorial  Awards  in  writni 
and  photography,  Dispatek 
staffers  won  6,  Bayonne  Tmns 
3  and  Newark  Evening  News  I 
The  first-place  winners  wm: 
Spot  News,  Donald  A.  Robert 
son,  Jersey  Journal;  Featna, 
Paul  G.  Licamelli,  Hudson  Dih 
patch,  and  Len  Ford,  Jeney 
Journal ;  Sports,  Eugene  G.  Far 
rell  and  Edward  Brenmi 
Jersey  Journal;  Headlines, Har¬ 
old  Lubell,  Jersey  Journal; 
News  pictures,  Irving  1 
Wagen,  Hudson  Dispatch;  Fu¬ 
ture  Pictures,  Eric  Groethiat 
Jersey  Journal. 

Fred  Mutz,  Newark  Eveniq 
News,  was  installed  as  di) 
president. 


HeadlinCi,  Satire, 
Photo  Cop  Cash 


Milwaukee,  WA  new 
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EDITOR  ec  PU 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  !m 
three  winners  in  the  Hear*  ^nsl 
Writing  and  Photography  Coa  W  by 
tests  for  December.  landi 

Robert  N.  Leipzig  won  tl#  "  of 
for  his  beatnik  vernacular  !)«••  "•jio 
ner  line:  “Dig  That  10  b  ' 
Snow”  over  a  story  of  a  sno»-  ^ 
storm. 

Sherman  Gessert  won  $100 
a  holiday  photo  of  a  shy  child  CRsio 
crippled  since  birth,  who  to 
just  told  a  Santa  Claus  tto 
what  she  wants  most  for  Chris-  ^ 
mas  is  “to  get  well.”  ^  . 

Cyrus  F.  Rice  received  aM 
prize  for  his  political  satir** 
lating  to  a  candidate  for  did  t 
city  executive,  headed  “GtA 
Aims  Float  to  Mayor’s  0®» 

BLISHER  for  February  6, 


Provis 
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^ew  IName 
For  Company 
In  Haverhill 


Pepsi  All  Budget  Newsprint  Firms 

Up  to  $32  Million  ^Reasonably’  Satisfied 

Some  of  the  sweet  things  in  Montreal 

life  will  get  heavy  advertising  The  last  12  months  have  been 
pushes  this  year.  “reasonably  satisfactory”  for 

For  example :  Pepsi-Cola  Com-  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
pany  has  raised  its  budget  by  Robert  M.  Fowler  says  in  his 
$4,000,000  to  $32,000,000.  Fran-  annual  i-eport  as  president  of 
chised  bottlers  generally  match  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 


Cuban  News 
Agency  Held 
‘Suspect’ 


Ha\’ERHILL,  Mass,  chised  bottlers  generally  match  the  Canadu 
t  change  in  the  name  of  this  sum.  A  big  item  for  ’60  is  Association. 

){iirepepers  of  New  England,  $1,500,000  for  radio  network  The  newsprint  industry  was  The  Central  InteTligenVe 

ix  to  the  Haverhill  Publishing  spot  announcements.  breaking  all  production  records  Agency  cannot  say  positively 

(•.has  been  approved  by  the  William  R.  Wrigley  Co.  has  in  the  closing  months  of  1959,  that  Prensa  Latina  news  agency, 

Mckholders.  The  firm  was  or-  earmarked  $9,000,000  for  chew-  he  said,  adding  that  Canada’s  established  early  last  year  in 

pniied  in  December,  1958,  to  ing  gum;  American  Chicle  Co.  share  of  the  world  market  is  Havana,  is  Communist,  accord- 

pothase  the  stock  of  the  Haver-  has  stretched  its  plans  for  a  declining  now  but  the  paper  ing  to  Gen.  C.  P.  Cabell,  deputy 

tJGaielte.  $7,500,000  campaign.  Other  industry  stands  to  share  in  a  director  of  the  CIA. 

The  original  name  conflicted  candy  budgets  are :  Mars,  Inc.,  spectacular  increase  in  world  The  agency  has  been  criticized 

:h  that  of  another  New  Eng-  $3,000,000;  Hollywood  Brands,  demand  if  there  are  no  obstacles  in  some  quarters  for  its  seem- 


Washington 
The  Central  Intelligence 


( ,  has  been  approved  by  the 


.•;d  corporation.  Inc.,  $2,560,000;  E.  J.  Brach  &  to  international  trade. 

Officers  of  Haverhill  Publish-  Sons,  $2,100,000;  Life  Savers,  • 

i  Co.  are:  President,  Frank  Inc.,  $2,000,000;  Peter  Paul,  rjititi  Amf^ricn  Tmir 
Uwlor,  Lowell;  treasurer,  Inc.,  $2,000,000.  u  ,,  i,  ,  o  “ 

diiam  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence;  ,  rollows  Ike  8  Route 

3tant  treasurer,  Ellis  A.  rum  r  u  ui  i  ^  three-week  repor 

eu«l,  Haverhill;  clerk,  Philip  $1,00(1  for  Herbloek  pleasure  tour  of  fov 

Weld,  Gloucester.  Herbert  L.  Block  (Herbloek).  American  countries  has 


ingly  anti-American  news  re¬ 
port  (E&P,  Nov.  28,  1959,  page 
46)  and  has  lieen  strongly  de¬ 
fended  by  its  director  (E&P, 
Dec.  12,  1959,  i>age  73). 

“But  we  certainly  strongly 


3tant  treasurer,  Lihs  A.  rum  c  TJ  Kl  L-  ^  three-week  reporting  and  “But  we  certainly  strongly 

eu«l,  Haverhill;  clerk,  Philip  lor  iierDloeK  pleasure  tour  of  four  South  .suspect  that  is  the  case,  and  we 

Weld,  Gloucester.  Herbert  L.  Block  (Herbloek),  American  countries  has  been  an-  are  watching  it  like  a  hawk,” 

Directors  are  the  above,  ex-  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  nounced  for  May,  following  the  said  Gen.  Cabell  in  recent  testi- 
3t  Rietiel,  and:  John  H.  Cos-  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  annual  meetings  of  publishers  mony  before  the  Senate  Internal 

0,  Lowell  ;  J.  Warren  Me-  awarded  the  1960  Fiorina  in  New  York  City.  The  tour  will  Security  Subcommittee, 

re,  Burlington;  Inriiig  E.  L.asker  Civil  Liberties  Award  of  follow  the  February  itinerary 

lers,  Andover;  (paries  L.  ^i^oOO  this  week  for  his  “vigor-  of  President  Eisenhower  and  late*  larcumstances 

iier,  Brockton;  David  W.  defense  of  the  Bill  of  will  include  interviews  with  gov-  The  general  cited  these  cir- 


srs,  Andover;  Charles  L.  ^i^oOO  tl 
hlicr,  Brockton;  David  W.  def 
Jjwe.  Burlington;  and  Sidney  Rights.” 
L(k»k,  Springfield. 

The  principals  in  the  company 

ft  active  in  other  New  Eng-  Increa 

isd  newspapers.  They  pur- 


Cites  Circumstances 


will  include  interviews  with  gov-  The  general  cited  these  cir- 
emment  officials  and  other  lead-  cumstances  as  indications  the 
ers  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina  Communists  had  inspired  the 


le  principals  in  uie  company  I  ri’  '  1  I  Uruguay.  news  organization  and  had  in¬ 
active  in  other  New  Eng-  Increased  Dividend  Lars-Eric  Lindblad,  president  filtrated  it: 

^ewspapers.  ey  Directors  of  the  New  York  of  Lindblad  Travel,  Inc.,  said  “The  agency  was  created  not 

varying  amoun  ®  Times  Company  have  voted  an  the  tour  conductor  will  be  Al-  long  after  Renato  Leduc  of 
increased  dividend  of  $4  per  bert  W.  Bates.  The  price,  $990,  Mexico,  a  vicepresident  of  the 


v _ »  XT _  !?• _ 1 _ 1  common  stock. 


Sewspapers  of  New  England, 
K.,  a  co-defendant  with  the 
liverhill  Gazette  (k).  in  an 
(lion  brought  by  the  Union 
Oder  Corporation  of  Man- 
jester,  N.  H.,  publisher  of  the 
kurhill  Journal,  was  found 
K  to  have  restrained  trade, 
brwas  it  an  attempt  to  mon- 
poiue  the  Haverhill  newspaper 
Hrket,  the  court  held. 

Federal  Judge  Charles  Wy- 
Kski  Jr.  ruled  there  was  no 


Tarentum  Valley  Group 
Buys  Dear’s  Dispatch 


New  Kensington,  Pa. 
Sale  of  the  New  Kensington- 
Amold  Dispatch  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Tarentum  Valley 


is  all-inclusive  for  the  three  Communist  International  Organ- 

weeks.  ization  of  Journalists,  attacked 

_  in  a  speech  in  Venezuela  the 

Latin  American  coverage  of  the 
»  # f established  news  agencies  and 

called  for  a  truly  Latin- Ameri- 
^  can  organization. 

n  “Prensa  Latina  has  a  number 

Ml/  of  Communists  and  crypto-(k>m- 

munists  serving  as  correspond- 
George  J.  Romano,  New  York  ents,  and  one  of  its  principal 


media  brokers. 


Stock  fur  Employees 


customers  is  Hoy,  the  Cuban 
Communist  paper. 

“The  Chinese  Communists’ 


rdence  of  linkage  between  tJaily  News  was  announced  this  Mr.  Simon  said  the  News  New  China  News  Agency  has 
iNE  and  the  Gazette  in  matters  week.  The  closing  date  is  Feb.  Printing  Co.,  which  also  pub-  an  office  that  works  in  close  con- 


to  the  operation  of  15,  according  to  Eugene  Simon, 


newspaper. 

'Notice  of  appeal  from  Judge 


president  of  News  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  Simon  said  the  News  was 


lishes  the  Kiski  Valley  (Pa.) 
Progress  and  the  Butler  County 
(Pa.)  News-Record  (a  weekly). 


tact  with  Prensa  Latina.” 


yanski’s  decision  have  been  buying  all  of  the  Dispatch’s  phy-  will  own  75%  of  the  stock  in 
by  the  Haverhill  Gazette  sical  assets,  building,  machin-  the  Endean  Co.  Employees  of 
§0  and  the  Union  Leader  CJorp.,  ®J’y>  name  and  goodwill.  A  new  both  the  News  and  Dispatch  will 
of  whom  were  found  to  firm,  Endean  Publishing  (k).,  own  the  rest, 
violated  the  anti-monopoly  will  be  organized  to  operate  the  Of  the  55  employees  at  the 
h|»by  maintaining  discrimina-  Dispatch  as  a  separate  publica-  Dispatch  only  a  few  are  ex- 


advertising  rates. 


tion,  but  with  a  common  compos-  pected  to  remain. 


ing  room  at  the  Valley  Daily 
News  plant. 


Mr.  Simon  said  about  12-15 
men  from  the  News  will  be  sent 


liiwauinn  Pmvi&inn  Dispatch  was  owned  by  over  to  run  the  Dispatch  and 

o  i8ion  Aldon  Publishing  Co.,  headed  there  may  be  an  equal  number 

”  Oakland,  Calif,  by  Walter  M.  Dear.  It  is  the  kept  on  from  the  old  staff. 

Provisions  for  the  establish-  third  sale  of  Dear  family  prop-  Frank  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
^  of  a  pension  plan  are  in-  erties  since  the  death  of  J.  Al-  News’  New  Kensington  edition, 
iPW  in  the  Oa/efond  Tribune’s  bert  Dear.  The  GaWipof is  (Ohio)  will  replace  William  Ahlstrom 

MTcements  with  the  News-  Tribune  was  sold  last  Fall  and  as  managing  editor  of  the  Dis- 

Guild.  The  fund  for  such  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-  patch.  Mr.  Anderson  was  sports 


is  being  built  by  an  News  a  few  weeks  ago, 
P^nal  $1.65  weekly  payment  The  local  transaction 
p  anployee.  ranged  by  Vincent  J.  M 

IiTOR  sc  publisher  for  February  6,  1960 


News  a  few  weeks  ago.  editor  of  the  Dispatch  before 

The  local  transaction  was  ar-  he  joined  the  News’  staff  in 
ranged  by  Vincent  J.  Manno  and  1957. 
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CHANGE  IN  SAVANNAH 


Banking-Publishing 
Compatibility  Debated 


Bell-Peabody 
Told  to  Look 
At  the  Record 


Are  banking  and  newspaper 
publishing  incompatible? 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  who 
resigned  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savannah  News 
and  Press  after  selling  his  25% 
stock  interest  (E&P,  Jan.  30), 
said  there  was  “a  basic  incom¬ 
patibility”  between  newspaper 
ownership  and  the  banking  in¬ 
terests  of  Mills  B.  Lane,  the 
majority  stockholder. 

Mr.  Lane  disputed  that  as¬ 
sertion  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  E&P.  He  said:  “My  fa¬ 
ther,  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank,  and  Herschel 
Jenkins  as  publisher  of  the 
Savannah  News  and  Press,  rep¬ 
resented  majority  ownership  of 
the  papers  for  over  40  years 
in  complete  compatibility.  There 
is  no  incompatibility  between 
banking  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  as  such.” 

Stepped  on  Sensitive  Toes 

In  a  statement  explaining  his 
departure  from  Savannah,  Mr. 
Chapman  said  “it  was  inevitable 
that  some  of  our  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  would  be  controversial  and 
that  some  of  our  stories  would 
arouse  bitter  enmity,  for  they 
stepped  on  some  very  sensitive 
toes.” 

“Only  by  closing  its  eyes,”  he 
went  on,  “can  a  newspaper  es¬ 
cape  the  wrath  of  those  who 
have  something  to  hide;  only  by 
timidly  drifting  along  can  it 
please  those  who  —  for  personal 
reasons  usually  touching  the 
pocketbook  —  fiercely  resist  any¬ 
thing  that  smacks  of  change.” 

His  publishing  principles,  Mr. 
Chapman  said,  were  neither 
unique  nor  mysterious  —  “they 
daily  guide  the  good  newspapers 
of  our  land.” 

Mr.  Chapman  did  not  an¬ 
nounce  his  plans.  His  family  has 
an  interest  in  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  newspa- 
ers.  He  is  a  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

‘Home  Rule’  Management 

Management  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Evening  Press  was  as¬ 
sumed  Feb.  5  by  Southeastern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Augfusta. 
(E&P,  Jan.  30). 

W.  S.  Morris,  president  of 
Southeastern,  named  Lloyd  G, 
Eder  and  Creed  C.  Black  as  the 
“home  rule”  heads  of  the  news¬ 


papers.  Mr.  Eder  will  be  vice- 
president  and  general  manager; 
Mr.  Black  will  continue  as  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor. 

Robert  Lueckel,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  take  Mr. 
Eder’s  place  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Southeastern,  which  publishes 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Au¬ 
gusta  Herald,  is  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  the  Savannah  news¬ 
papers. 

The  25%  interest  in  Savan¬ 
nah  New.s-Press,  Inc.,  owned  by 
Mr.  Chapman  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Johnson  Lane  Space 
&  Co.,  Savannah  investment 
firm,  and  is  under  option  to 
Southeastern. 

$2!)  a  Share 

The  sale  price  was  $25  a 
share.  In  1957  the  par  value 
was  $10. 

Southeastern  also  has  an  op¬ 
tion,  which  its  officers  said  they 
expect  to  exercise  soon,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  75%  of  the  stock, 
held  by  the  Lane  family,  at  the 
$25  price. 

In  August,  1957,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Lane  paid  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  newspapers,  plus 
$2,750,000  for  other  properties 
which  they  later  sold. 

Southeastern  plans  to  form 
a  new  corporation  and  offer 
stock  to  the  public  in  Savannah, 
according  to  W.  S.  Morris  III, 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Chapman  said  the  papers 
had  been  extensively  improved 
under  his  management  and 
$600,000  was  spent  to  modernize 
the  plant.  Gross  revenues  in¬ 
creased  30%  as  classified  reve¬ 
nue  alone  doubled. 

• 

Idled  Sports  Writers 
Supply  News  Service 

Portland,  Ore. 

“Sports  Flashes,”  a  weekly 
four-page  mimeographed  sheet 
covering  local  and  world  sports, 
is  providing  “eating  money”  for 
three  sports  writers  who  were 
on  the  Oregon  Journal  staff  un¬ 
til  the  Nov.  10  strike  of  the 
stereotypers. 

A1  Gould,  Ken  Wheeler  and 
John  White  set  up  shop  in  a 
home  basement.  Some  30  outlets 
have  been  secured  for  their 
paper  which  sells  at  the  rate  of 
:  $15  per  week  for  20  copies  dis¬ 
tributed  free  by  the  purchasers. 
I  The  clients  are  sporting  goods 
stores,  restaurants,  etc. 


“Just  look  at  the  record”  was 
the  answer  this  week  of  Herbert 
Meeker,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  to  the  Bell  and 
Peabody  survey  that  reported 
national  newspaper  salesman¬ 
ship  was  “generally  poor.” 
(E&P,  Jan.  30,  page  15). 

“National  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  gaining  in  the  face 
of  strong  competition,”  said  Mr. 
Meeker,  who  is  president  of 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott. 

Fred  Pitzer,  vicepresident  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  AANR’s  New  York 
Chapter,  said: 

“There  are  more  than  a  few, 
in  fact  many  representatives 
who  do  an  excellent  job  selling 
newspapers.  Representatives 
have  been  particularly  effective 
in  newspaper  media  selling  work 
through  their  association,  the 
AANR,  and  in  the  national  sales 
force  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  NAEA.” 

Currently  60  of  the  1200  news¬ 
paper  representatives  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Bureau  sales  projects. 
Jack  P.  Kauffman,  vicepresident 
of  the  Bureau  said  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  he  has  worked  with 
know  their  product,  and  under¬ 
stand  media  problems. 

“The  presentations  jointly 
put  together  have  been  thought¬ 
ful  and  thorough  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  contain,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
for  newspapers,”  he  added. 


Representatives  gene(ilh| 
complained  about  the 
condemnation  of  their  salesan. 
ship  in  the  report  made  k 
Franklin  Bell,  for  28  yean  wift 
H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.,  and  Stow 
Peabody,  for  33  years  with  tht 
Borden  Company.  They  declaiej 
replies  depended  largely  upon 
the  questions  asked. 

“Ask  how  good  are  the  n*. 
tional  newspaper  representatoa 
and  you  would  get  a  diffeieit 
answer,”  Herbert  Moloney  St, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  aii 
“To,  in  effect,  issue  a 
indictment  of  an  entire  iw^ei 
try  is  shocking  to  me.  No  coes 
plete  industry  is  ever  perfeti 
You  have  poor  advertising  am- 
cies  and  gfood  advertising  aga- 
cies,  and  you  no  doubt  hw 
weak  representative  firms,  bn 
you  also  have  strong  represeuta- 
tive  firms. 

“Certainly,  the  MR&S  na¬ 
tional  sales  force  knows  how  to 
sell,  and  is  respected  thronji- 
out  the  industry  as  a  constne 
tive  force.  We  employ  80  wall- 
paid  salesmen.  Our  payroll  it 
over  $1,000,000  per  year. 

“Other  representative  fins 
also  enjoy  a  good  reputatir 
“What  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  needs  is  what  it  has  ben 
getting  recently,  namely  tew 
operation  with  everybodj 
united.” 

• 

Guy  W.  Norton 

PniLADGLnU 
Guy  W.  Norton  Sr.,  a  retiwi 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  It 
quirer,  died  Jan.  30.  He  wasli 
He  began  his  career  on  tk 
Clinton  (Mich.)  Republican td 
worked  for  Hearst  Newspaym 
for  many  years  before  joinin 
the  Inquirer  in  1936.  In  reto- 
ment  he  became  a  short-staj 
writer. 


Papers  Fight  Bill  Requiring 
Political  Flag  on  Masthead 


Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Union  on  Jan. 
29  editorially  assailed  as  “an 
unwarrantable  interference  in 
the  operation  of  a  free  press” 
the  bill  befoi’e  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  require  news¬ 
papers  to  state  their  x>olitical 
designations  daily  in  their  mast¬ 
heads. 

The  bill,  proposed  by  Rep. 
William  J,  Kingston,  Springfield 
Democrat,  is  being  fought  by 
the  Massachusetts  Newspapers 
Information  Service  on  behalf 
of  Bay  State  newspapers. 

MNIS  Chairman  Philip  S. 
Weld,  publisher  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Times,  was  quoted  by  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  as  view¬ 
ing  the  bill  as  a  device  to 


“needle”  the  Springfield  pap» 
William  Parry,  executive » 
retary  of  the  New  Engiik 
Daily  Newspaper  .^ssociatw. 
gave  the  Daily  News  a  «»• 
word  analysis  of  the  bilL  ft 
called  it  “unconstitutional" 
The  Union  editorial  declaw^ 
“If  the  Legislature  can  onic 
editors  to  fly  a  party  desigw- 
tion  in  their  mastheads,  it « 
as  logically  order  them  to 
elude  ‘Catholic’  or  ‘ProtesUit 
‘Dry’  or  Wet,’  ‘Isolatiomif  f 
‘International.’ 

“In  brief,  it  could  redoee  i 
paper’s  whole  editorial 
to  rigid  categorical  analyMi^' 
lowing  it  to  depart  fr<*  * 
fixed  limitations  thus  set  « 
on  penalty  of  violating  the 
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Editors  Hope 
To  Look  Into 
W^elfare  Cost 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
jjew  York  State’s  newspaper 
editors  have  a  lot  of  limsiness 
5((bre  the  State  Legislature  at 
•Jiis  session.  It  all  pertains  to 
•Jieir  efforts  to  keep  the  public 
afonned. 

At  their  meeting  here  this 
(tek,  memlK^rs  of  the  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
jotnl  Mason  C.  Taylor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Utica  news- 
pipers,  say  there  was  a  good 
dunce  the  lawmakers  will  do 
^onething  to  make  details  of 
velfire  expenditures  available 
for  inspection. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  Board 
of  Social  Welfare  was  taking 
.-tops  to  require  that  more  data 
on  accounts  be  provided  to  the 
press. 

4,000-Mile  Report 

(The  problem  of  “auditing” 
welfare  expenditures  in  oom- 
nnnities  has  been  a  long-stand- 
ag  one  with  the  editors.  Just 
prior  to  their  meeting.  Long 
Island’s  Nervuday  published  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  “Wel¬ 
fare— The  Squandered  Millions.” 
It  took  John  Cummings  and 
Bob  Greene,  Newsday  reporters, 
foor  months  and  4,000  miles  of 
trnel  to  dig  into  records  and 
break  the  wall  of  secrecy.  The 
problem  was  accentuated  by  laws 
forbidding  local  commissioners 
to  reveal  the  names  of  welfare 
reripients.  And  most  welfare 
workers  didn’t  want  to  be 
quoted.  Newspapers  in  four 
other  states  cooperated  in  the 
iiimy.) 

The  New  York  editors  also 
renewed  their  petition  to  the 
legislature  to  abandon  the 
Touth  Court  Act  and  take  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  crime.  Their  opposi¬ 
tion,  phis  that  of  some  judgpes, 
hi  held  up  enforcement  of  the 
w  for  two  years.  It  would  place 
i  shield  of  secrecy  around  19 
sod  20-year-old  offenders.  The 
ev  is  scheduled  to  become  ef- 
fmhre  April  1. 

hi  support  of  publishers’  legis- 
iitive  proposals,  the  editors 
•dttd  the  Legislature  to  open 
police  blotters  for  inspection  and 
b  change  the  Children’s  Court 
*ct  to  allow  inspection  of 
bcords  on  arrests,  charges  and 
luposition. 

Thankti  Newhouse 

^le  Society  formally  ex- 
■  Penned  gratitude  to  S.  I.  New- 
'  JP*  Tor  his  gift  to  establish 
•♦lITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


a  mass  media  communications 
center  at  Syracuse  University. 
(E&P,  Jan.  30). 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  managing 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  said  news- 
liapers  must  cover  “responsibil¬ 
ity”  stories — fiscal  affairs,  gov¬ 
ernmental  actions,  etc. — regard¬ 
less  of  whether  such  stories  have 
wide  readership. 

Leaders  of  the  major  political 
parties  —  Michael  H.  Prender- 
gast  for  the  Democrats  and  L. 


Judson  Morhouse  for  the  Repub-  | 
licans — called  on  the  editors  to 
stamp  out  religious  prejudices 
in  politics  and  to  do  more  news¬ 
analyzing. 

• 

Weeklies  Merged 

Bovey,  Minn. 

The  Bovey  Press,  published  by 
Horace  C.  Barnes,  has  merged 
with  the  Coleraine  Itasca  Iron 
News,  operated  by  L.  G.  Lam- 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  1 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
I  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  '• 
I  Phone:  KEystons  3-1361. 

'  MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUB-  1 
I  LISHER:  if  you  would  consider  sale  i 
under  favorable  conditions  we  would  I 
I  be  ftlad  to  meet  with  you  without  ob-  | 
ligation.  Newspi4>er  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  ' 
I  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  CSty,  :  j 
I  Florida.  ,  ^ 

★  ir  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30  .  I 
I  years’  experience  in  the  West,  .\rthur  ' 
W.  Stypes,  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
^  cisco  S,  California. 

OUR  BROCHURE  explains  what  you  * 
have  to  do  to  buy  or  sell  a  California 
'  or  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s 
■  yours  for  the  a^ing.  GABBERT  & 

I  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  ( 
I  Riverside.  California. 

1  Always  on  the  job.  I 

I  JOHNSON  AND  LYNCH  I  , 

I  Newfield.  N.  Y.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 

1  ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 
I  Dean  Sellers.  626  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari- 
1  zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  ’Trust  Co. 

!  MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity.  '  i 

SLALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  .  ( 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  '  ( 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C.  :  i 

’THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  ( 
16  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  ’TO.  6-5864  j  i 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  | 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  ! 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  lliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers  ; 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir-  i 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  j 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  ' 
Dsuly  Newspaper  Properties  ; 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  | 

j 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

MORE  THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  televi¬ 
sion.  radio  and  syndicates  to  date  ! 
for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  mail  I 
if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required 
data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  I 
321  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  i 
I  I 

Historic  Newspapers  I 

CIVIL  War  Newspapers.  Complete  au-  ; 
thentic  copies  of  tbe  New  York  Times.  ' 
Published  during  the  Civil  War.  31.60 
each  and  4  for  $5.00.  Richard  W.  j 
Spellman.  1163  61  St.  North  Bergen,  i 
New  Jersey. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  4  in  Central 
Florida.  ”Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C, 
Santo.  742  N.  Mills  St..  Orlando.  Fla. 


Nat’l  Trade  Journal  3 
Small  Weekly  &  Job 
Small  Weekly 
Medium  We^ly 
Medium  Weekly 
Met-Suburban  Weekly 
Met-Suburbcui  Weekly 
Small  Daily  1 

Met-Weekly 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INOORPORATia) 
MBRIIA  BROKEHtS 

Atlanta 

CSiicago  Please  address : 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOCI- 
A’TES.  Suite  600-601.  6.381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28.  California. 


WEST  COAST  DAILY 

'  grossing  3400,000  for  sale  by  owner, 

'  Low  down  payment  hut  only  financially 
I  qualified  need  apply,  promising  set-up 
'  especially  for  expanding  newspapers  or 
:  groups.  Problems  equal  potential  but 
nothing  good  management  and  adequate 
capital  can’t  cure.  ^11  details  of  finan- 
ciid  responsibility  and  experience  re- 
I  quired  first  letter.  Box  607,  Elditor  A 
i  Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  WEEKLY  Chain 
in  Chart  Area  12.  Grossing  near  3200.- 
UUO  for  sale  for  3200.000.  only  3^.000 
down.  Fine  plant,  daily  potantiaJ. 
Hurry  I  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Ronmeya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  California. 

A  MICHIGAN  weekly  of  premium 
quality.  ’Two  linos,  Ludlow,  Goes  web 
press.  Heidelberg,  etc.  Grossing  368,000. 
growing.  Not  a  cheapie :  about  336,000 
down  handles.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  15 
Waverly,  Detroit  3.  Mich. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  grossing 
360,000.  No  plant.  Fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  317,600  down  on  total  335.000 
purchase  price.  Box  612,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DAKOTA  WEEKLY  IN  386.000  class. 
Requires  325,000  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

NEW  ENGLAND  unoppceed  weekly ;  a 
strong,  profitable  property  currently 
grossing  over  369,000  and  growing. 
Price  365,000;  substantial  dosvn  pay¬ 
ment.  Please  write  fully.  DIAL,  16 
Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 

Publications  W' anted 

I  found  newspapers 
So  each  one  clicks: 

But  I  now  need  one 
To  found  or  fix. 

Box  423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates  F  eatures 
MR.  EDI’TORI 

JOIN  THE  HAYRIDEI  New  syndicated 
column.  DOWN  ON  ’THE  FARM,  has 
met  with  instant  acceptance.  Some  edi¬ 
tor’s  quotes  (names  on  request):  ’’Ter¬ 
rific  1”  "Very  good  com  you’re  shuck¬ 
ing  I”  "Extremely  good  I"  A  humorone 
colurin  for  ALL  readers,  by  a  Pulitser 
Prize  winner.  For  sample  columns  and 
rates,  write:  FOR’TUNE  FEATLTRBS, 
Huntly,  Virginia. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING- REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  ^rvice — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.66-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9779 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duidex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — ^Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phones  GEnenra  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  .AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Compoitinfi  RtHtm 


RECONDITIONED 

INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Fine  OperatinK  Condition 

2 —  MODEL  C4  Machines.  Serial  Num¬ 
bers  16900-1-  &  I&6OO4.,  each  with 
4  magazines,  4  molds,  mold  cooler, 
elect  or  eas  pot,  AC  motor  (1  with 
Centering  and  Quadding  attach¬ 
ment) 

3 —  MODEIL  C  3-map:azine  Machines. 
Serial  numbers  up  to  12000,  elect  or 
gas  pot,  AC  motor. 

It  Will  Pay  You  To  Inquire! 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  ail  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co..  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspa|)er  Form 
Trucks. 


.Hail  Rttom 


MAIL  ROOM 

PoHard-AlIing  Model  EP  automatic  ad- 
draaser,  save  $3,000.  Also  Reliefograph. 
Bok  ai6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPEED  AUM  AT  2605  (with  selector) 
$1,100.  Automatic  striplister  for  above 
$140.  Graphotype  6341,  $875.  77-drnwer 
cabinet,  $140.  1,54-drawer  cabinet  $175. 
Notcher  $75.  Proof  cm  $20.  157  trays. 
$140,  Near  new  condition.  Agricultural 
Press.  4710  N.  16th  St..  Phoenix. 
Arizona.  Cr  9-2854. 


Press  RtHim 


4-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK, 
now  being  used  exclusively  for  color, 
together  with  set  of  roll  arms.  Deck  is 
in  perfect  condition,  now  being  used 
on  16-pnge  Duplex  2-1  press.  Available 
about  May  1.  Write  or  phone  Spokes¬ 
man  Press,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


1  Advertising  Rates 

I  CLASSIFIED 

I  Uns  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserHon 

i  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  [ 
I  order)  4  times  ®  5Sc  per  line  each  | 
1  insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 

II  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped  { 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept.  1 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $L15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1  ! 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 

I  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

-  61.00  6BRVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
i  VERTISINC,  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 

^  Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
$dence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  j 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


PrenK  Room 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  deck 
with  long  side  frames,  2  to  1  model. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
2364"  cut-off,  color  hum)),  reverse 
cylinder,  end  feed.  No.  1341,  75  H.P. 
AC.  OW  drive,  two  CAP(X)  fountains. 
Available  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-page.  2  to  1 
model.  No.  359.  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo¬ 
type.  mat  roller.  Available  April. 

CLINE- WBSTINGHOITSE:  30  H.P.,  75 
H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available  now. 

GinVERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  50 
H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available 
now. 

CUTLEIR-HAMMER :  newspaper  con-  | 
veyors,  6-wire,  standard  duty,  H.P.  j 
clearing  motors.  Available  now.  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  i 

“Newspaper  Prew  Erectors’*  i 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLOR  ! ! ! !  ' 

3  UNIT  HOE  I 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pancoast  j 
0>lor  Couples — Double  Folder — 22%" —  | 
on  Substructure  —  with  Reels  and  | 
Pasters — A.C.-Drive — Located :  Florida.  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17. 

Oxford  7-4590 


Make  Offer — All  or  Part 

MULTI-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESSES 

Available  Immediately 

Angle  bar  newspaper  presses  with  22% 
incb  cut-off.  Operate  up  to  40,000 
copies  per  hour.  5  arch  type  units,  2 
folders,  2  color  cylinders,  portable  color 
fountains.  Presses  recently  overhauled. 
CVvmplete  stereotype  equipment.  Double- 
truck  casting  box.  ES(^LLENT  OP¬ 
ERATING  (XlNDmON. 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 

851  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


2  20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESSES 

2  to  1  Models — Twinned  and  Cross-as¬ 
sociated— A.C.  Drives.  Gomp.  Stereo. 
Located:  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17, 
Oxford  7-4590 


COLOR  PLATE  STEREO  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Hoe  hand  casting  box  for  2?%" 
cutoff  with  vacuum  back,  complete  tem¬ 
perature  water  controls  and  scribed 
for  Sta-Hi  color  system.  Complete  with 
tail  cutter.  Wood  vacuum  pump  with 
spout.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  422  West  8th,  Kansas  City  5, 
Missouri. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 


2 — Duplex  Model.s  AB — Located: 

N.  (Carolina — Salt  Lake  (Tity. 

BEN  SHULK^^SSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17. 
Oxford  7-4590 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  ail  size  diameter. 
I  A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

'  Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quartei^page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


PrvMs  Room 


I  SCOTT  PRESSES— 223/4" 

,  5  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

'  Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder,  1 
;  Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit  | 
I  Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
I  Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors,  3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic 
!  'Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

,  Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains.  | 
I  Located:  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  1 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ’ 

i  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17,  , 

!  Oxford  7-4590  ' 


Goss  6  Unit  Press 
Hoe  8  Unit  Press 
Scott  6  Unit  Press 
Goss  48  Page  Press 
Hoe  32  Page  Press 
Duplex  24  Page  Tube 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 
INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  I  7,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  PRESS— 211/2" 

6  Units — Double  FoWer — 2  D.C.  Press 
Drive* — on  Substructure  with  3  Arm 
Reels  or  End  Fed.  Will  Sell  all  or  part. 
Priced  attractively  with  6  months  for 
removal. 

Located :  ChicafircvAmerican. 

BEN  SHULN^  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  .St.  New  York  17. 
Oxford  7-4590 


GOSS  4  and  5  unit  pressee.  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

Hoe  24-Page,  color  cylinder,  prints 
three  color  and  black,  all  stereotype. 
%  page  folder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — Double  Polder  A.C. 
Drive— Complete  Stereo  including  Mat 
Roller.  Located:  Kentucky. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17. 
Oxford  7-4590 


SCOTT*  16-32  PAGE  PRESS  with 
I  stereotype  equii*ment.  Everything  you 
I  need.  Press  has  compensators  for  four 
!  color  work ;  beautiful  printing.  Can  be 
I  seen  in  operation.  Northern  Valley 
lYibune,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 


2  to  1  Model — A.C.  Drive — Stereo. 
I»cated:  San  Diego.  Available  March. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17, 
Oxford  7-4.590 


Prp**  Room 


o  Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Pm. 
Product  11x15%.  2  colors  oo,  3/ 
1  color  reverse.  A<l>iitional  (£ 
added  for  digest  size  l)ooki,  ^ 
O  Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.C. 
motor. 

o  Vandereook  full  page  proof  ptw 
O  Vandereook  model  320,  sis, 
proof  press. 

O  Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  rontw  4 
jigsaw, 

O  Hacker  plate  rectifier, 
o  51x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  not) 
frame  with  398  8%xl3  gallan. 
o  Hoe  double  plate  tail  rutter^iy 
O  Hoe  stereotype  saw.  ’ 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINIST 
CO..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City  12  WO  Utin 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

Delivered  new  1948-1953  Pull  Galw 
Flexibility  —  Complete  Stereo  —  A.C 
Drive.  L^atcd :  Texas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  a'sSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17. 
Oxford  7-4590 


Stereotype 


2^-TON  HOE  .STEREO  FURNACl 
Complete  with  6  G.E.  elements,  pm 
and  spout,  temperature  controls.  Unit 
control,  agitator.  Electric  ctmM  pn- 
el,  G.E.  with  six  sixty  amp.  ciredOi 
for  stereo  furnace.  Hoe  curved  ptak 
casting  box.  22%"  cutoff.  Scott  Tiil 
Cutter.  Scott  curvetl  plate  shaver.  Ai 
is,  where  is,  $3,000.  Available  iDb 
June  1.  Wenatchee  Daily  WerU. 
Wenatchee,  Washington. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQLTPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford74IH 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MAtTIINBS 
TELETYPESBTTTER  BQUIPMIKT 
Ludlows — Elrods — 'Mat  Roilen 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6.  fc 


Linotypes — Intertypes  Ludlooe 
PRINTtlRAPr  RBPRBSENTATIVB 
136  (Thurch  St.  New  York  7,  N.  I. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  (ksi  M 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  evij 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  O 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WANTED,  a  DECK  or  UNIT  t*  h 
crease  capacity  of  Goss  Press  No.  4^ 
deck  type — Unit  should  be  for  8  rtjir 
nrd  pages  (16*x22*),  with  ento^ 
28-9/16"  and  plate  thicknass  of  InT 
Please  communicate  with  Robert^ 
lard.  MONTREAL-GRANBY 
5707  Ohristophe-Colomb  Streets 
TREAL.  CANADA  (TelephoiM:  w 
4*2501.)  ( Plwtoirrmph  avmilekw  • 

existing  press  on  demand). 


POLARD-ALLING  KX  and  NA  i* 
drettser  and  other  equipment.  Aide 
serial  number,  condition  and  Pj* 
South  Bay's  Box  31.  Lindenhurst,  A* 
York.  Turner  4-2566. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Adminittratire 


VAattified  Adrertiiing 


DiMplay  Adcertiting 


f 

n«  lifa 

>1  IS 

t.  A.C 


nhuM  naw8t»par  hurt  nr—  oi>era-  MAJ4  for  18,000  afternoon  daily.  Chart  i  addition  of  ad  man  well-irrounded 
_ A  .am  t  tVirMkll*nt  rmnArttiTiitv  fnr  nH.  ‘  oonr  lavfMit  Attraetive  Twonoaition 


**i*  with  particular  empheaU  advar- 
and  promotion  to  be  ireneral 
fxt  KTowinK  daily  approach- 
M  tO.OOO  circulation  in  attractive 
Im*  emild  have  superviaion  all  de- 
;a|t^tf  txetpt  editorial  and  would 
J^^amooiible  only  to  publiaher;  cooi' 


Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  Claaaified  Manager.  Full 
benefita,  excellent  working  conditiona. 
college  town,  county  seat.  Write  Box 
506,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


n  naw 
eja. 

i--«V 

«aT 


5  «*n 


ijjOonal  inducement;  applicant  should 
—1  compete  resume  of  experience; 

kapt  confidential.  Box  313,  Bdi- 
•gd  Publiaher. 


_  SUPERB  OPPORTUNTTY  for  man 

commensurate  with  experi-  ready  to  assume  responsibility  of  de- 
notar  t  I  Z  iirf  qualifications  with  opportunity  jmrtment  management  on  40,000  cir- 

a  , - ». - 1: — _i — ,j  culation  daily.  Must  be  tcp  salesman, 

capad>le  of  planning  and  directing  pro¬ 
motions.  telephone  solicitations,  out¬ 
side  sales.  Layout  knowledge  essential. 
J(^  offers  go^  financial  return,  fine 
working  conditions  and  benefits,  un¬ 
excelled  recreational  facilities,  a  cleaui 
modem,  growing  city  in  which  to  live 
and  raise  children.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Detail,  experience,  t^uoational 
bau:kground,  iieraonal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  MS,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ASSISTANT 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

GRADUATE  ENGINEER 

A  large  Midwestern  Metropoli- 
ua  Mly.  Chart  Area  6.  has 
a  management  positon  for  a 
gradoste  engineer  under  35 
rears  of  age  with  five  years’ 
Btwipsper  experience.  Super- 
T—ry  experience  preferi^. 
Write  Box  433,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


in 

copy,  layout.  Attractive  propoaition  for 
good  produeor.  Detail  fully,  your  back¬ 
ground  of  education  and  experience  and 
pertinent  personal  data  together  with 
references.  Write  Frederick  J.  Nelson, 
The  Billings  Gazette.  Billings,  Montana. 

WANT  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Experi¬ 
enced  salesman  needed  soon  on  grow¬ 
ing  Iowa  Daily.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  right  man.  Your  sales 
record  is  important.  Send  resume  to 
Box  524  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  MAN  for 
local  display  staff.  Must  have  had  at 
least  4  yeaus’  experience  in  layouts, 
selling  and  servicing  retail  accounts. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  giving  personal  and  em¬ 
ployment  Ustory  to  Personnel  Depart- 
!  raent.  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  500  No.  Broadway,  Oklahoma 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  GIRL  wanted  for  j  City,  Oklahoma. 

Classified  Manager  and  Assistant  Dis-  i  - —  - - 

I>lay  Manager  for  large  twin-weekly.  1  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
Permanent  position  with  guarantee  |  daily.  Chart  Area  11.  Must  have  news- 
ssdsury,  bonus,  iiaid  vacations  and  co-  \  i>aper  selling  experience.  Submit  full 
operative  staff.  A  chance  to  build  a  , 
rf-putation  as  claasified  man-of-the-yeer, 
for  ^ia  field  is  rips  for  a  build-up.  | 

Pleasant  county  seat  college  town  in 
good  recreational  area.  Clarion  News- 
papers.  Clarion.  Pennsylvania. 

Correspondents 


Editorial 

ALERT  CRAFTSMAN  wanted  by  IT,- 
000  p.m.  daily.  Chart  Ar—  1.  on  par- 
manent  baais.  General  reporting  OK 
but  would  prefer  exi>erienoed  man  In 
city  government  news  and/or  polie*. 
fire-oourta.  Top  pay.  Immediate  va¬ 
cancy.  Box  303,  Eklitor  A  Publishar. 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobe  available  from  Co— t  to 
Coewt.  Send  reeumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PBRSONNBU  67  E. 
Madison  St-,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CB  6-5670. 

CITY  EDITOR — Opimrtunity  on  feat- 
growing  Intarmountain  daily  of  30,000 
circulation  for  experienced  desk  man 
with  layout.  heauUina,  asaignm—t 
know-how.  R^ly  stating  age,  expaetad 
starting  salary  and  b— kground.  Rafar- 
encea  necessary.  Real  future  for  right 
man.  Chart  Area  10.  Box  328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LIVELY  OHIO  daily  needs  reporter- 
copy  editor.  Good  job  with  good  future. 
R.  L.  Dean,  Salem  News,  Salem,  Ohio. 


resume  in  first  letter,  including  em¬ 
ployment  history,  salary,  etc.  Box  614, 
Editor  4k  Publi^er. 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

needed  by  April  for 
aggressive  Southern 
daily  in  30,000  class. 
Man  with  integrity, 
35-49,  well  grounded 
in  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  open. 
State  full  particulars 
in  letter.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
ply  now  to 

0x613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  Hmall  I 
weekly.  Strong  on  copy  and  layout.  | 
Salary  plus  commission.  Forward  resu-  i 
me  Box  1666,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

WE  ARE  INTERESTED  in  reporting  j  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Unusual 

opportunity  for  good  man  on  staff  of 
7.  Chart  Area  1  paper  in  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  class,  625,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


mergers,  acquisitions,  fires  or  any  other 
material  about  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  iSiblish^  material 
Iiaid  for  promptly  at  2  cents  per  word 
and  20  cents  per  square  inch  of  pic¬ 
ture  (Min.  32.00).  Send  in  material, 
original  or  rewritten  from  local  press 
to  N.  A.  Publishing,  134  N.  13th  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. _ 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR 
Man  with  experience  and  ability  in 
all  phases  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
to  heed  able  staff  on  medium  size 
daily  in  Chart  Area  9. 

Applicant  must  be  promotion  minded 
and  possess  executive  ability. 

Position  is  in  a  single  paper  field 
with  sufficient  potential  to  double  pres¬ 
ent  volume.  All  repiiee  in  strict  con- 
:  fidence.  Box  422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  long 
esteblished  newspaper  in  suburban 
PhUsdelphia.  List  experience.  Write  to 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company,  Fort 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  Phone  Ml 
6-5100. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  TRAINEE. 
Large  exclusive  ABC  weekly,  28-40 
pages,  new  air  conditioned  plant, 
Scan-a-Graver,  city  methods.  C>ppor- 
tunity  learn  all  angles  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Ideal  fishing  and  water  sports; 
housing  available.  Start  $75  plus  car 
allowance  for  talented  beginner;  more 
if  experienced  or  J-grad.  Write  fully 
Stuart  (Florida)  News. 


'  SPACE  SALESMAN  —  aggressive  ex¬ 
perienced  man  desired  with  knowledge 
'  of  layout.  Promotion  minded.  Daily. 

‘  Competitive  field.  $125  week.  Near  San 
[  Francisco.  Send  resume.  Opportunity 
for  good  man.  Box  406.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

uiuAonrx-  -  --  .  ,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  com- 

I^AGING  EDITOR  for  10,M0  after-  munity  newspaper  group.  Prefer  mar- 


Mw  ind  Sunday  morning  daily.  Chart 
juji  >.  Give  details  on  education,  cx- 
KWBce,  salary  requirements,  refer- 
<*—.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Publi^er, 

(Areulation 


^street  and  STORE  MANAGER 
‘■woghly  experienced  with  sound 
?**)*dg«  of  Street  and  Store  sales. 


ried  man  30  to  40.  Excellent  oppor< 
tunity  for  experienced  man  strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Good  starting  salary 
plus  car  allowance.  Send  resume, 
George  Newton,  Bee-Messenger,  10910 
South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  61, 
California. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  Daily-Sun- 
day.  Chart  Area  2,  offers  exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  display 
salesman.  Send  complete  outline  to 
Box  627,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Replies 
confidential. 


LAYOUT  AR’nST— COPYWRITER 
One  of  Florida’s  major  newspapers 


REPORTERS 

DESKMAN 

Major  conservative  Southern 
afternoon  daily  (Chart  Ar—  8) 
is  expanding  staff  and  needs 
two  reporters  and  a  deskman. 

’This  newspaper  h—  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  good  writing;  it  h— 
produced  many  authors  and  in 
past  year  staffers  won  two  na¬ 
tional  first  awards.  It  is  the 
place  for  a  "wmxl-lover”  who 
wants  superviaion  and  progress 
in  his  writing. 

Prefer  applicants  who  ere 
young,  with  one  or  two  years 
of  experience.  College  b— k- 
ground  highly  desirable.  Smart¬ 
ing  pay  is  good  and  there  are 
no  s^ary  limits.  Write  Box  334, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

(X)PYREADER  for  night  rim.  One 
familiar  with  Stouthwest  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  F\ill  details.  Box  414,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRI’TER  for  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  Ideal  working  conditona  in 
Tex—  city  of  150.000.  Full  detaila  Box 
415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  assignment  night  side  re¬ 
porter.  Chart  Ar—  9.  Pref—  single 
man.  Tell  all.  including  minimum  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  413,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 


IMMFn)IATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  city  hall-poli—  remrtar  on  large 
Midwestern  afternoon  daily.  F’ive-day 


has  an  opening  for  a  top-notch  adver-  |  week,  fringe  benefits.  State  salary  re- 


:ising  layout-copyv^iter  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial  layout  and  fin¬ 
ished  art.  Send  resume  and  sampl—  to 
Box  622,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


AMBITIOUS  ADVER’nSING  SALES- 
— ..  ..  I— .C9.  I  MAN  needed  immediately.  Permanent 

'Jf  Isrje  metropolitan  newspaper  lo-  ,  position  on  expanding  6-day  daily.  Fast 
^  ^  io  Chart  Ar—  2.  Write  giving  growing  agricultural  -  manufacturing  ,  vAi>vurvuiui.y  w  mue  suo 

or.  *?  I  y  rssome  of  experience  and  salary  town  of  18,000.  Will  co— ider  man  of  i  stantial  earning  on  30  per  cent  com' 
«  I  Bo*  429,  FMitor  A  I^iblisher.  '  limited  experien—  who  h—  desire  to  '  mission  b— is.  Excellent  referenc—  wril 


need  SAXESMAN  to  call  on  seventy- 
eight  agencies  and  countie—  marine 
and  sporting  goods  accounts  in  Seattle 
for  well-accepted  regional  weekly  with 
$12.50  inch  rate  and  monthly  trade 
mag— ine.  Opportunity  to  make  sub- 


quirement,  experience,  referenc—.  Re- 
pli—  confidential.  Box  449.  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NFIWSPAPER  in  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  city  of  30,000  h—  opening 
for  general  reporter  who  — n  use  cam¬ 
era.  Write  giving  age,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  referenc—  to  Box 
541,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ARE  YOU  THE  MAN? 


learn  and  wrillingne—  to  work.  Salary  |  lie  required.  Box  602,  Editor  4k  Pub- 
open.  Write  R.  W.  Lofton,  Daily  Tele-  I  liaher. 

gram.  Columbus.  Nebr— ka.  i  - 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
•  I  space  sal— man  Sam  Francisco  Bay 

"V  looking  for  a  young  man  23  to  ,  ar— .  Daily  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 


"JJJM  otf  age  writh  3  to  6  years  of  | 
experien—  who  feels  he 


.  -  . — - -  _  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  AND  OPPOR- 

on  a  —II  paper  and  wants  to  I  TUNITY  for  right  man  with  experien— 
3  to.  We  want  a  man  with  ide—  !  in  — lling  and  servicing  accounts  with 

effective  layouts  and  strong  selling  copy. 
Both  market  and  circulation  growing 
significantly.  Paid  vacations  and  attrac¬ 
tive  insuran—  benefits.  Write  age. 
marital  stat— ,  health,  and  qualificatio— 
giving  all  information  helpful  to  us  in 
determining  your  ability  to  do  a 
mutually  — tisfactory  job.  G.  W.  Grees- 
man,  Advertiaing  Director.  Jan— vUle 
Daily  Gazette,  Jan— vUle,  Wisconsin. 
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“6  — e  who  iz  oompletaiy  so4d  uu 
y™*!  The  p— ition  iz  with  a  large  i 
I  evening  paper  located  in 

Salary  to  start  j 

$100  A  WEEK  i 

plus  bonus  and  commission 
Bck  347.  Editor  *  Publisher 


OPPORTUNITY  for  central 
Penneylvania  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  experienced 
salesman  in  national  newspaper 
—1—  firm.  Possibly  no  need  to 
relo— te.  Send  personal  data 
and  experien—  to  Box  606. 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Editorial 

CALIFX>RNIA  p.m.  daily  8,500  circu¬ 
lation  needs  women’s  editor  and  a 
general  a— ignment  reporter.  Send  r— u- 
me,  referenc—  to  Box  440,  Eiditor  4k 
Publisher. 


ALERT,  giwwing  afternoon  daily  in 
Chart  Ar—  4  sedu  alert  reperters  for 
county,  government  and  poll—  b— ts. 
Must  have  some  basie  beat  ezi>erien— . 
Excellent  working  conditio—,  frisodly 
city,  good  chan—  for  intra^^ompany 
advan— roent.  Send  resume,  olippingu 
and  referenc—  to  Box  502,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


BURXiAU  CHIEF  for  3-man  operatloa 
on  Chart  Ar—  2  newspaper  of  46,000' 
Most  have  more  than  thr—  years’ 
perien— .  Box  60S.  Editor  A  Publitiiar. 


EXPERI ENCID  RBPOR’TER  for  47. 
000,  Chart  Ar—  2.  p.m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  person  having 
the  potential  to  grow  with  a  procreaaivo 
newspaper  and  community.  Moving 
allowan— .  Good  pay  and  benaAta.  all 
repli—  confidential.  Box  SIS,  Editor  A 
Polisher. 


73 


HEIJ»  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIP  WANTED 


KdiUtrial 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


OOPYRHIADER  —  5  day  week  small 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Elxperienoed,  head¬ 
line  know-how,  occasional  editorial 
writinK  assist.  Give  full  experience, 
state  salary  needs.  Box  S19,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Keneral  assiimment 
work,  camera  experience  desirable.  This  I 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  with  a  ' 
future.  Good  salary  and  working  con-  i 
ditions  in  a  fine  community,  where  you 
really  LIVE.  13,600  A.B.C.  paper,  i 
Write  full  information  to  C.  V.  Row-  ] 
land.  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 
HERALD  has  news  department  open¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  or  woman. 
Preferably  J-School  graduate  with 
some  experience  and  a  record  indi¬ 
cating  a  natural,  objective  curiosity  for 
facts  and  a  determined  desire  to  dig 
them  out  and  put  them  together  quick-  | 
ly,  accurately  and  concisely.  .Should 
b««ome  part  of  community  promptly; 
should  have  car. 

Pleasant  working  conditions;  well 
rounded  program  of  fringe  benefits. 

Please  write  full  details  to  Personnel 
Manager. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRESENTATION  WRITER 


REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years’ 
experience  for  police  and  courts  b^t  on 
afternoon  daily  in  city  of  50.000.  Hours 
7 :30  a.m.  to  1 :00  p.m.,  six  days.  Pre¬ 
fer  Southerner.  James  A.  Hodges,  City 
Editor,  The  Daily  Advance.  Lynchburg, 
Virgrinia. 


REPORTER  for  28,000  Chart  Area  6, 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  finished 
craftsman.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER :  For  Southern, 
m^ium-sized  daily  in  growing  indus¬ 
trial.  outdoors-conscious  area.  Two 
years’  experience  preferable ;  versatility 
necessary.  Send  resume  to  ^x  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  J-school  or  .some  experi¬ 
ence  prefered  desirous  of  learning  en¬ 
tire  craft.  Large  exclusive  weekly, 
recognized  best  in  Florida.  Nice  East 
Coast  town,  housing  available,  all  wa¬ 
ter  sports.  Tell  all  including  starting 
pay  expected.  Stuart  (Florida)  News. 


A  responsible  opening  has  been  created 
for  an  experienced  advertising  presenta¬ 
tion  writer  in  the  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  research  department  of  this 
major  (500,000  circulation).  Midwest 
area  newspatwr — leader  in  strongly 
competitive  market.  Requirements  in¬ 
clude  absolute  professional  competence 
and  i>ersonal  stability ;  broad  educa¬ 
tional  background ;  ability  to  translate 
market  data  into  intelligent,  creative 
sales  presentations:  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  for  chart  and 
slide  film;  brochures  and  folders.  This 
is  an  important  staff  position  with  defi¬ 
nite  administrative  potential.  Salary  is 
oi>en.  Include  iiersonal  data  professional 
experience  and  present  salary  in  letter 
to  Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKIJ*  WXNTED 


Salesmen 


NEWSPAPER 
EpUIPMENT  SALESMEN 

Experienced  in  marketing,  cooMit 
room,  mail  room,  stereotype 

newsprint  conveying  ‘-^luiptatat  £ 
resumo  and  salary  retiuirements  <>. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jampot 
JAMPOL  fXlRriyRATION 
728-742— 61st  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


INSTRlIcnON 


i'.lattified  .-Id rertuimf 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIHEC 


380  Newspapers  Have  BarslW 
Salespeople  and  Executivei 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 
Ck>urse  in  Classified  AdvertUit 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  police,  court 
and  waterfront  federal  beats,  ^nd 
biographical  sketch  and  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Managing  Editor,  News,  Wil¬ 
mington,  North  Carolina. 


SPORTS  ^VRI’^ER-EDI’^OR :  Emphasis 
on  local  and  regional  news  and  copy. 
tSvo  man  staff.  Write  Harry  Mauck, 
Jr.,  The  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  editor  for  lively, 
fast-growing  daily  in  state  capital. 

Great  opportunity  for  right  person. 

Send  background,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Jack  Smyth,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  I 

Delaware.  1 


WOMAN  .SOCIAL  WRITER  for  Bu¬ 
reau  in  city  of  35.000  for  Chart  Area 
2  Daily  and  Sunday  paper.  Should  be 
college  graduate  or  have  one  year 
news  experience.  Box  616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


A  LITTLE  BIT  CRAZY? 


It  isn’t  necessary,  but  it  might  help 
in  moving  up  with  a  unique  business 
which  doubles  its  size  every  year  or 
two.  More  important :  We  are  after 
young  men  (23-28)  with  top  writing 
talent.  Cover  the  whole  bit  in  one 
letter:  Samples,  area  preference  and 
salary  needs.  Openings  in  Chart  Areas 
2,  6.  12. 


FREE  LANCERS !  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


BLUE  CHIP  company.  Chart 
Area  6,  has  an  interesting  spot 
for  a  good  writer,  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience, 
age  25-35,  in  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  He  need 
know  nothing  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  now,  provided  he  can 
grasp  a  new  situation  rapidly 
and  surely.  He  needs  to  be 
intellectually  curious,  and  a 
striver  who  can  turn  in  1,000 
good  words  a  day.  Five  day 
week  and  excellent  benefits.  If 
you  are  our  man,  your  future 
is  to  grow  in.  Make  your 
whole  pitch  in  your  first  letter 
and  include  samples.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement. 
Reply  to  Box  600,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Sales  training  provided  by  ths  Hw 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Abe. 
tising  shows  Classified  lersaiuul  kn 
to  square  right  up  to,  anslyit  m 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  a 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  an  a 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  Twin 
own  TIME),  developed  to  inerteaetke; 
individual  sales  production  sad  np 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  hr 
business. 


The  famed  Parish  Course  (osly  m 
in  existence)  has  proved  tiiwe  UK 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  w 
cessfully  trains  beginners— kneda 
and  refreshes  experienced  i>enoaMl. 


Put  the  Parish  Course  to  woik  h 
yen  now  to  slash  turnover,  hdikaa 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  aid  b 
veiop  professional  pride — all  wkili  k 
helps  you  develop  more  Chaiia 
faster. 


Mechanical 


FRANK  ASSOCIA'TES 
Box  637 

Tujunga,  California 


DESKMAN  —  I^fer  one  with  at  least 
two  years’  experience  in  Midwest.  Scale 
for  “six-year”  man  $131  for  38% 
hour-week.  Write  in  detail.  Personnel 
Department,  Morning  Star,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 


WANTED :  Beet  pay  in  Texas  for 
highly  experienced  newspaper  ma- 
chini^.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  linotypes,  teletypesettera.  Ludlow 
and  Elrod.  Permanent  position.  Good 
living  oomUtdons.  Prefer  family  man. 
Fast-growing  city  with  outstanding 
schools,  churches,  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Wonderful  place  in  which  to 
work  and  live.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  right  man.  All  rexJiee  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Box  418,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  m  ja 
want  to  have  these  benefits  IW 
Your  only  investment  in  this  2(MaBi 
sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  esek.  Sv 
in  the  names  now  or  writs  te  b 
scriptive  brochure. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  magazine  with 
large  circulation  published  by  national 
association  with  headquarters  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  Ejxcellent  opportunity  for 
man  with  experience  in  magazine  lay¬ 
out  and  copy.  Industrial  editors  with 
management  background  considered. 
Replies  kept  confidential.  Box  63U,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TBLETYPBSETITBR  perforator  opera¬ 
tors.  $125.00  —  37%  hour  week — best 
fringes.  Day  or  evening — Chart  Area  2 
— reply  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  of  the  nation’s  great  metropolitan 
,  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  has  an  I 
I  unusual  opportunity  for  an  energetic  ' 
and  creative  man  with  a  proven  record  ; 
1  of  accomplishment  in  the  newspaper  ' 
I  field.  He  must  be  qualified  to  direct  all  i 
advertising,  editorial  and  circulation  ' 
I  promotion.  The  man  we  are  looking 
'  for  should  be  presently  employed  as  an 
I  executive  on  a  smaller  paper  or  a 
I  metropolitan  promotion  man  who  feels 
I  he  has  outgrowm  his  present  position 
and  would  like  to  live  on  the  West 
I  Cloast.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  com- 
I  plete  background,  including  present 
salary  to  Box  604,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OK 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INOORPORATB 


Classified  Advertising  Devdoiaat 
Services  for  Newspapers  Sines  IN 


2900  N.W,  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fta* 
Oxford  1-8331 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
IJnotyi>e,  Intertype  InstmeliN 
Free  Information 


EXPEHUENCED  WIRE  EDI’TOR  who 
can  handle  makeup,  write  ehari>  heads, 
edit  local  (»py.  Prefer  Chart  Area  10 
man.  Starting  salary  $110.  Managing 
ESditor,  Bern  Gantner,  Farmington, 
New  Mexico,  Times. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
To  put  in  system  and  operation  of 
composing  room.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  experienced  composition  room  fore¬ 
man  with  executive  ability  to  work 
from  front  office.  Open  shop.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  606,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer’s  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  ezecutive  personnel. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING  NEWSMAN 


MACHINIST  desired  with  all  around 
knowledge  of  composing  room.  Usual 
employee  benefits,  vacation,  insurance, 
etc.  Midwest  location  in  fairly  large 
city.  Unorganized.  Write  Box  617,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCE-EDUCATION 

ABILITY-ENERGY 


TOMORROW 


Need  competent  editorial  man  to  man¬ 
age  regional  office  of  Northwest  out¬ 
door  publication,  who  has  weekly  news¬ 
paper  background  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work.  Knowledge  of  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  secondary  to  ability  to  organize 
all  facets  including  advertising  and 
circulation  work  in  the  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon  area.  Journalism  degree  will  be 
an  asset.  An  interesting  opportunity 
for  someone  with  a  mental  age  not 
lees  than  thirty-five.  Reply  in  care  of 
Box  601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion^— Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  13,500  afternoon  daily.  Write  D. 
Grandon,  The  Gazette,  Sterling,  III. 


NEWS  BDI’TOR-REPOR'TEai 
For  growing  California  weekly.  Camera 
and  Darkroom  important.  We  want  a 
hustler.  Write  all.  References,  Salary 
expected.  Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Interesting  and  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  skilled  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  exi>anding 
Philadelphia  pharmaceutical  firm. 
Assignments  connected  with  the 
prepzu^tion  of  speeches,  special  re¬ 
ports,  promotional  and  audio¬ 
visual  materials.  Progressive  sal¬ 
ary  policies  along  with  liberal 
i  benefit  program — including  hos¬ 

pitalization,  medical,  surgical,  life 
!  insurance,  pension,  etc.  ^nd  com¬ 

plete  resume  of  education  and  ex- 
I  perience — include  salary  require¬ 

ments.  Box  603,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


STRONG  production  background,  ex- 
Iierienoe  witt  new  processes,  negotia¬ 
tions,  grievances.  Intelligent,  educated, 
energetic:  ability  to  work  with  people. 

SEIBKING  position  with  potential  for 
growth  in  responsibility  and  knowledge 
in  a  desirable  location  for  raising  fam¬ 
ily.  Box  462,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR  with  heavy  management  back¬ 
ground  now  ready  as  publisher  or 
assistant,  small  or  medium  daily.  Box 
535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Somewhere  there  is  a  publish*  isj 
an  excellent  job  today  who  is  thaw 
about  tomorrow  and  is  conviy  > 
better  news  product  will  make  ba^iv 
per  more  slgnificwt  and  succesas.  ‘ 
want  to  be  his  assistant,  and  •  ■ 
news,  advertising  and  publimiH  * 
perience ;  my  interest  in  n^  pn***- 
and  my  leadership  ability  in  s  psiW 
on  his  medium  size  daily  whsw  I  ” 
be  worth  no  lees  than  $18,000  i  !*’ 
I  will  relocate  anywhere  exe*t  * 
South.  . 

Box  608,  Editor  &  Publish* 


Circulation 


I  YOUNG  (25)  MAN,  experienced  all 
I  phases  weekly  newspaper  work  de- 
!  sires  rriocation.  Strong  back  shop, 
selling.  Have  managed  two  weeklies. 
Proven  ability.  Will  show  work.  S^- 
ary  and  commission.  Manager,  Gazette, 
(Jalena,  Illinois. 


I  DO  YOU  NEED  a  strong,  y*« 
eolation  Director?  B.S.  Dsgrss  Is 
nesa  Administration,  exp*ims 
newapa|>ers  20,000  to  160,000 
on  sales-promotion.  Little  I 
ABC,  budget  planning,  and 
aikninistrative  ability.  Prsgijst 
will  give  top  referesice.  Chart 
4.  2,  6.  Box  342,  Editor  4k  P* 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  6, 


I 


'"artATlONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SlTUA'nONS  WANTED 

[  ^  Cirrulalion  1 

Editorial 

Editorial  . 

Photography 

AGGRBSSrVE 
OBCULATiaN  DIRECTOR 

i«n80UGHLY  experienced  home  de- 
BROAD  circulation 
■’Tye^ii^tive  baekarround.  Accu- 
T.t.  diieeted  enthuaiaam  and  aaiea 
moHLY  competitive  situation 
Sh  Swortant.  Age  42,  Top  Refer- 
"7  Available  for  immediate  inter-  ; 

JJT  ^  MO.  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 

Correspundentt  ' 

HOWS  YOUR 

i  WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  OF 
H^LTH.  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE? 

Experienced  Washington  woman 
-goiter  seeks  new  assignments.  , 

Box  KOI.  Editor  &  Pubiisher 

Dupotrh-I‘roduction 

^WDUCTION  MANAGER — now  with 
^1^.1  trade  magazine  is  interested 
j  book  design  and  production  and 
yiAoo  to  api^y  managerial  and  tech¬ 
ie^  abilities  to  this  field  of  i>ublish- 
Please  write  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Pabliiber. 

Diiplar  AdrertUing 

tXBITIOUS.  congenial  display  sales-  ' 
M  with  3%  years'  (small  daily)  ex- 
paiace,  wishes  to  relocate  in  central 
a  Southern  California.  Veteran.  26, 
aaried.  1  child,  good  background, 
ladership  training  and  experience. 
Aniiable  April.  1960.  Write  Box  300. 
Utor  A  Publisher. 

BUIU)  Greater  linage  in  '60 1  Top  pro- 
lalire  sales,  layout,  ropy,  promotion 
lai  management.  Excellent  back- 
paod.  wide  experience  all  phases  dis- 
pliy  and  classified  operations  6-to- 
N.Nt  circulation  brackets.  Prefer 
Cliart  Arras  10,  11,  12.  Box  505,  Eiditor 
t  Pobiidier. 

iBVER'nsiNG  DIRECTOR  stymied. 

12  years'  newspaper  and  retail  experi- 
nei  12.000  daily.  Married,  family, 
dad  references.  Box  621,  Editor  & 
Pdliilier. 

IDTURTISING  MANAGER.  small 
sib  or  weekly.  20  years’  experience. 

T.  D.  Carlton.  50  Linden  Lane  or  call 
fA  1-7346,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

rtSPLAY  SALESMAN.  Young,  ag- 
|T«si*e,  iwrsonable — proven  sales  re¬ 
ads.  Solid  newspaper  background, 
hwodon-minded.  managerial  experi- 
aei,  bureau  techniques.  Seek  position 
•ilk  large  daily.  Chart  Areas  2-3-4-5. 
Imne.  Interview  at  my  expense.  Box 
Bt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SAUSHAN,  29.  Vet.,  college,  family, 

'  i  pars'  experience,  3  as  manager,  will 
sasider  anywhere.  Desire  10  to  25,000 
Ilox  620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WEinBR 
■■•trd  government  major,  84,  8 

ms'  newspaper-wire  service;  Heavy 
Mjhouae,  legislature,  judiciary,  intsr- 
New  York-nationsd  politics. 
Mie  Relations,  radio  experience.  New 
Ist  (Sty  only.  Box  301,  Editor  & 
Misher. 

WOTED  10-yeaur  newman,  works 
under  pressure,  seeks  hot  t«le- 
nk  chair  East  or  West.  Box  324. 
"W  *  ^biisbsr. 


*  PART  'nMB 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

*•?  dty  room  work  for  advertising 
““  Seeking  return  to  Editorial, 
after  6  p.m.  Prior  daily  ex- 
**  !'mia.  B.A.,  28,  married,  Manhattam 
>  "Mm.  Box  348,  Editor  A  Publidier. 
P  — _ _ _ _ _ 

m  iWORS  &  REPORTERS** 

t  y**!  clsiuing  house  for  competent 
^  cosst-to-coast  at  no  charge 

!L  LfSfoycr.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
f  mUMJNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
'I  tt  St..  New  York,  Oxford  7-6728 


ington,  Chicago  background,  seeks  ohal- 
lenging  top  or  second  spot  reputable 
daily  any  sise.  Salary  secondary  to 
pleasant  surroundings.  Box  321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


10  years’  experience,  best  references. 
Box  618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXHTOR.  2  years’  experience 
small  weekly.  Strong  on  featurea,  B.A., 
27.  Seeks  similar  ixist  with  large  week¬ 
ly.  daily.  Chart  Areu  3,  4.  Box  820, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 10  years’  big  city  ^ 
daily,  seeks  responsible  writing,  editing  > 
position  in  newspaper,  magasine  or  al-  | 
lied  field.  Major  coverage  experience. 
Box  348,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

DEISKHAN  —  Elxperieneed  news  judge, 
makeup,  strong  on  local,  good  writer.  ! 

Permanent  spot.  50,000  up  p.m.  Box  ' 

412,  EUlitor  A  Publiaher.  i 

--  -  I 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS  —  Young  nevra- 
paper  reporter  would  like  to  help  edit 
magazine.  Production,  layouts,  some 
writing,  etc.  College  graduate.  Box 
447,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR.  Newsmagazine 
experience.  4  years’  juvenile  editor. 
BA,  MA,  BD.  Layman,  30.  Author  2 
ndult  current-event  books,  Macmillan. 
Box  419,  EVIitor  A  Publisher. 

TEJLEGRAPH  or  news  editor,  slot  or 
I  rim.  Competent,  steady,  single.  Ehn- 
ployed.  Box  441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HORSE  RACING  news  editor-handi-  I 
rapper.  Feature.  Box  532,  Elditor  A  I 
Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  1 

Has  been  News  and  Sports  Director  for  ; 
radio  station  for  past  few  months. 
Wants  back  on  sports  side  of  medium  I 
to  large  newspaper.  Five  years’  experi-  ! 
ence  as  sports  editor  and  writer.  Pre-  i 
fers  Chart  Areas  4.  5  and  6.  Available 
March  15.  $125.  Box  614,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Crusading,  young,  (34)  editor,  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  coverage,  developing  \ 
prize-winning  staff.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  all  departments  small,  medium 
daily.  Box  633,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  J-grad.  young  woman 
with  p.m.  daily  experience  general  re-  i 
porting,  features.  GUmera  know-how, 
car.  Now  employed.  Available  early 
March.  Box  624,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

■WHBKLY  EDITOR 

4  years’  experience.  B.A.  ^glish,  mar¬ 
ried,  27.  wants  permanent  position  large 
weekly,  small  daily  (Xiart  Areas  6,  7. 
Box  628,  Elditor  A  ^blisher. 

Mechanical 

EMPLOY  EID  FOREMAN  wants  respon¬ 
sible  position  Northern  California.  27 
years’  exirarience  newspaper  and  job 
shops.  Od^  conseioua,  sober,  age  46. 
married,  2  children.  Box  336,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND- 
EINT  or  production  manager.  (Tost  con¬ 
scious  and  very  familiar  with  new  proc¬ 
esses.  Best  of  references.  Box  537, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODU(CTION  and/or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Young  EIngineer,  5  years’  Metropolitan 
Daily  Ebcperience.  Color,  New  Processes, 
Cost  Conscious. 

Box  527  Editor  A  Publisher. 


years’  of  varied  experience.  Presently 
employed  by  a  small  daily  and  looking 
for  a  job  that  offers  more  opportunity. 
I  want  to  show  my  work  to  an  editor 
who  is  looking  for  top  quality  featura 
photography  and  more  than  button  push¬ 
ing  on  the  news  side.  Box  450,  Eiditor 
A  Publiaher. 

TOP  AWARD  WINNING  Photographer 
Age  24.  married,  desires  staff  position 
with  forward  looking  publication,  5 
years’  experience  will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Wire  or  call  collect  S.  Sacks, 
Passaic.  New  Jersey.  PR  3-7080. 

Promotion— Pu61ir  Relation» 

PUBUC  REDA’nCTNS— We  have  hun- 
'  dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
'  and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
rend  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact ; 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEX.  67 
B.  Madison  St.,  Cliicago  2,  Illinois, 
CE  6-5670. 

I  IRISH  LEDRECHAUN,  with  gift  of 
I  blarney  looking  for  Ivome  in  Public 
Relations  writing  or  on  trade  maga¬ 
zine  or  house  organ.  Interest  in  fea- 
1  tores  and  photography.  Age  30.  vet. 
B.S.,  4  years’  news  experience.  Box 
4M,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  presently  engraving 
foreman  wants  job  with  more  challenge. 
Ebcperienced  in  zinc  fast  etch,  mag¬ 
nesium  conventional  etch,  commercial 
engraving  and  offset.  Production,  qual¬ 
ity  control,  or  ground  floor  cold  type 
operation  any  size  newspaper  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  509,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


TOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Ad  Man 
in  farm  and  chemical  fields  with  cor¬ 
porate  and  account  executive  experi¬ 
ence.  FVujile  writer  of  publicity,  copy, 
mccches.  Will  relocate.  Box  426,  Eiditor 
A  Ihifalisber. 

EX-WEEKLY  PUBLISHER,  outstand¬ 
ing  promotion  record,  wants  poet  on 
daily.  Detailed  resume.  Box  610,  Eiditor 
A  PuUisher. 


NEWSPAPEIR  AD  COMPOSITOR-  NEED  FLORIDA  based  writer-Photog- 
FXOORMAN.  15  years’  experience,  rapher?  Freelance  Public  Relations  con- 
Ludlow  and  markup.  Union.  Married.  ,  tact  all  media.  Box  2666  PPS,  Talla- 
Box  619,  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  hassee,  Florida. 


Clip  and  mail! 


VETT,  26.  wed,  B.A.,  6  years  all  beats, 
sports,  desk.  Now  senior  reporter  top 
60,000  a.m.  Seek  job  sports  or  city  edi¬ 
tor  small-medium  Southern  daily.  Box 
523,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WOULD  YOU  HIRE  a  competent 
American  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro? 
6  years’  top  reporter.  Midwest  J-grad, 
looking  for  a  newspaper.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  radio  news  spot  near  New  York 
City.  Box  629,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

YOITNG  REPORTER  seeks  interesting 
ohallenging  position.  Ohart  Area  2.  Box 
526,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  opportunity 
to  learn  trade.  Prefer  smell  paper  to 
learn  all-around  reporting.  Elxcellent 
educational  background.  CSiart  area  6. 
2,  1,  Box  542.  Eiditor  A  Publiaher. 

ABLE,  hard-working  reporter,  34,  six 
years’  top  New  Jersey  daily.  Seeks 
labor  news  beat,  courts  or  general 
assignment.  Want  $130  plus,  future. 
Will  relocate.  B.A.  degree.  Box  623, 
Eiditor  A  Publiaher, 


BRITON.  33.  single,  J-degree.  4  years’ 
experience,  lives  D.  C.  Seeks  future¬ 
ful,  interesting  editorial  post.  Will 
travel.  Box  631,  Eiditor  A  Pubiisher. 


EXORIDA  —  EIxpert  newsman  wants 
relocate  responsible  position  small  or 
medium  daily  Southeastern  or  Central 
Florida.  E\]lly  exi>erienoed  all  desks, 
including  managing  editor.  Box  629, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REJPORTER’S  POST  ON  DAILY  of¬ 
fering  challenge  and  opportunity  for 
growth ;  2^  years’  medium  and  small 
dailies  including  police,  court,  munici¬ 
pal  reporting,  oil  editing  and  much 
feature  work.  Clips.  Veteran.  Car.  Box 
:  609,  Eiditor  and  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher; 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 


ACCOUNT  OF; 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  ancloaa  ramittanea  with  order— 
sea  Clatsifiad  Advartisinq  Rata  Bat) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  do  they  say  about  us 
(the  U.  S.  press)  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain? 

The  new  “line”  is  that  our 
newspapers  receive  their  in¬ 
structions  directly  from  the 
State  Department  and  get  “in¬ 
direct  guidance”  from  the  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  Jeno 
Rande  who  has  been  the  official 
representative  at  the  United 
Nations  for  Radio  Budapest 
(government  radio  in  Hungary) 
since  1957.  He  covers  the  major 
UN  sessions  filing  stories  regu¬ 
larly  from  here  then  returning 
to  Budapest  to  continue  his 
broadcasts  as  well  as  to  write 
for  the  Hungarian  press. 

In  a  broadcast  Jan.  22  entitled 
“Ten  Minutes  on  the  American 
Press,”  Mr.  Rande  said  he  had 
noted  some  “uniformity”  in  the 
U.  S.  press  in  its  treatment  of 
Khrushchev’s  visit  and  he  had 
spent  three  months  trying  to 
find  out  “wherefrom  and  how 
the  papers  received  their  in¬ 
structions.” 

Apparently,  “journalists”  in 
Communist  countries  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  from  their  governments 
on  what  to  write  that  they  can¬ 
not  comprehend  the  absence  of 
such  a  system  in  any  other 
country. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Rande’s  report  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  “research”  was 
monitored  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
which  supplied  us  with  a  tran¬ 
script. 

“The  State  Department  inter¬ 
feres  directly  in  the  woi^c  of  the 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “Before 
the  visit  of  an  important  foreign 
statesman  the  State  Department 
sends  a  letter  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers  requesting  them  to  deal 
with  the  event  in  such  and  such 
a  form.  This  is  direct  guidance. 
The  indirect  guidance  is  done 
mamly  through  the  big  news¬ 
service  bureaus  whose  close  con¬ 
nections  with  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  business  circles  is  quite 
evident.  This  way  is  much  more 
subtle. . . .”  (AP  and  UPI  please 
note.) 

“The  newspaperman  himself 
has  to  know  what  to  write,  in 
what  manner,  and  what  the  con¬ 
tent  is  to  be,  otherwise  he  can¬ 
not  be  a  newspaperman  at  the 
given  paper.  Each  newspaper 
has  its  own  characteristics.  One 
aims  for  factuality,  like,  for 
example  the  New  York  Times. 
This  factuality  is,  of  course, 
clearly  one-sided.  .  .  .”  (That’s 
the  neatest  trick  of  the  week.) 

Mr.  Rande  generously  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  American  press 
often  criticizes  the  government 
which  might  make  it  hard  to 
believe  that  instnictions  come 
down  from  the  government.  But, 
he  added: 

“All  American  newspapermen 
agree  with  me  that  only  the 
greatest  such  as  Lippmann,  the 
Alsop  brothers,  Sulzberger, 
Harry  Schwartz  and  James 
Reston  had  the  right  to  criticize 
and  they,  also,  never  the  basic 
issues.  They  don’t  argue  against 
the  fact  that  something  has  to 
be  done  that  the  government  has 
decided  upon.  All  they  argue  is 
how  and  when  it  should  be  done, 
in  what  manner  or  what  speed. 
In  basic  issues  the  American 
press  does  not  criticize  its  own 
government.  It  likes  to  do  so, 
howev’er,  very  much  and  very 
unjustly  to  other  govern¬ 
ments.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

Coming  from  a  man  who  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  this 
country  and  therefore  should 
know  better,  this  speech  shows 
how  the  Communist  regimes  are 
intent  on  distorting  everything 
American  to  their  own  people. 

Alton  Kastner,  director  of 
public  information  for  Radio 
Free  Europe,  puts  it  this  way: 
“The  fact  that  the  script  was 
written  by  a  Hungarian  radio 
representative  in  this  country 
— a  person  who  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  fact  from  pure  fic¬ 
tion — adds  significance,  I  think, 
to  this  blatant  piece  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  Communist  bloc 
preaches  the  easing  of  tensions 
outside  of  its  borders — ^but  with¬ 
in  their  countries  they  continue 
their  extremist  anti-American 
propaganda.  . .  . 

“The  Communist  bloc  preaches 
a  somewhat  conciliatory  co-ex¬ 
istence  line  in  its  propaganda 
aimed  at  the  West.  However,  the 
internal  propaganda  line  of  the 
Communist  media — especially  in 
the  satellite  countries — still  pre¬ 
sents  a  virulently  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  U.  S. 
press  constantly  singled  out  as 
a  chief  promoter  of  the  Cold 
War.” 

Radio  Free  Europe  monitors 
more  than  50  Communist  radio 
stations  (and  news  services) 
every  day — a  total  of  200,000  to 
300,000  words  daily — in  addition 
to  reading  hundreds  of  Com¬ 
munist  newspapers  and  other 
publications.  It  concentrates  on 
the  East  European  media,  as 
RFE  broadcasts  only  to  five 
satellite  countries,  18  hours  a 
day  (Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Romania) 


1  \ 

1  .1 

RooM' 

■“Keep  OUT  — 


What's  happening  to  the  prootreading  around  here? 


with  10  minutes  of  news  every 
hour.  The  purpose  of  this  vast 
monitoring  job  is  to  enable  RFE 
to  know  exactly  what  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  are  saying  and 
thinking  so  that  RFE  broad¬ 
casts  can  then  set  the  record 
straight. 

This  Communist  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Jeno  Rande  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  further 
dissertations  along  this  line  by 
Communist  press  and  radio.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Communists  feel  that 
the  old  line  about  the  “capitalist- 
controlled”  and  “kept”  press  in 
the  U.  S.  has  been  worn  out  and 
it  is  time  to  put  on  a  new 
record. 

• 

3  Zone  Sections 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Times  inaugu¬ 
rated  this  week  three  zone  tab¬ 
loid  sections.  They  are  called 
“Your  Neighborhood  Times”  and 
will  appear  each  Thursday  for 
the  Northwest,  Southwest  and 
East  sections  of  the  city. 


Karney  Nameil  Aide 
At  Rockford,  lU. 

Rockiwb,  H 

Rex  Kamey  has  been  oubk 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  tin 
Rockford  Morning  Star  ue 
Register-Republic,  a  new  poe- 
tion  created  by  E.  Kenneth Todi 
publisher  of  the  two  papen. 

Mr.  Kamey,  45,  is  a  gmki’j 
of  the  University  of  Wiseonn: 
and  had  worked  on  the  Shmut 
(Wis.)  Evening  Leader,  Ttk 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  andtheJtfidi’ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Jnne. 
before  joining  the  R^aterPri 
public  in  1955. 


Algiers  Localized 

Danbury,  Crci 
For  a  “local  angle”  on 
Algerian  crisis,  the  Neiot-Tm 
conducted  a  telephone  intenie 
with  David  B.  Ottaway,  a  r. 
dent  at  the  University  of  Pri 
He  is  the  son  of  James  A  Ota 
way,  the  newspaper’s  publiahe: 
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One  way!  One  way  streets  are  dangerous  ...  if  you’re  going  the 
wrong  way!  Equally  dangerous  is  the  one  way  street  of  economic 
obsolescence;  for  your  linecasters  may  become  outworn,  outmoded, 
outclassed  or  over-worked  before  you  are  even  aware  of  it.  Even  now 
you  may  be  losing  those  very  profits  that  you  could  use  to  finance 
a  new  Linotype.  Maybe  your  composing  room  handles  increasing 
workloads  only  at  the  expense  of  overtime,  dangerous  deadlines  and 
excessive  strain  on  men  and  facilities.  If  this  is  your  situation,  contact 
your  Linotype  Agency  today.  A  realistic  survey  of  your  composing 
room— at  no  cost  or  obligation— will  reveal  important  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  its  efficiency— now  and  for  the  future.  Some  very  interesting 

data  on  comfortable  financing,  too. _ 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  (  •  LINOTYPE  •  1 

Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Printed  in  tj  S  .1. 
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Rising  Sun  expert... from  Missou 


Since  his  first  visit  to  Japan  in  1925,  Oland  D. 
Russell  has  been  back  and  forth  so  many  times  he’s 
lost  count. 

Peacetime  and  wartime,  the  Pacific  and  its 
peoples  are  his  first  interests.  Author  of  “The  House 
of  Mitsui,’’  a  standard  work  on  Japan’s  great  in¬ 
dustrial  family,  Russell  served  on  the  famed  442nd 
Nisei  Combat  Team,  later  on  Admiral  Nimitz’ 


staff.  Then,  for  Scripps-Howard,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  American  correspondents  accredited  to  Red 
China  by  the  State  Department. 

Oland  D.  Russell,  for  all  his  amazingly  broad 
experience  of  the  Far  East,  is  still  from  Missouri. 
You  can’t  fool  him  with  flowery  speeches,  nor  stop 
him  with  red  flags.  Our  readers  agree: 
he’s  a  man  worth  reading! 


There’s  only  one  RUSSELL . . .  and  he’s  strictly 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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